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I. 


THE REVEREND TALBOT WILSON CHAM- 
BERS, 8.T.D., LL.D.* 


SUMMARY OF EVENTs. 


VALBOT WILSON CHAMBERS was born at Carlisle, Pa 
on the 25th of February, 1819, and was the third in a family 

of nine children. His parents were W. C. Chambers, M.D., and 
Mary Ege. He was baptized June 6, 1819. He entered Dickinson 
College in his native town when eleven years of age. On May 15, 
1831, he was received into the full communion of the Presbyterian 
Church of Carlisle. In the spring of 1832 he entered the Sopho- 
more class of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., from which 
institution he graduated in 1834, sharing with two others the 
second honor in a class of twenty. The year following graduation 
from college he spent in the theological seminary at New Bruns- 
wick. His diary indicates that a few weeks in the middle of the year 
following were also spent in New Brunswick, when sickness inter- 
rupted his studies. The middle year of the seminary course was 
taken by him at Princeton in 1836-37. At the close of this year he 
was offered the benefit of a three years’ scholarship, as having shown 
the ‘‘ most zeal and ardor in the study of sacred and Oriental 
literature.’’ This he was obliged to decline. From the fall of 


a 


* The author, in addition to acknowledgments made in the course of this 
article, wishes to express his very great obligations for material or aid in its 
preparation, to the Rev. D. D. Demarest, D.D., LL.D., the Rev. J. F. 
Mesick, D.D., the Rev. J. M. Ferris, D.D., John C. VanDyke, L.H.D., the 
Rev. B. B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D., and especially to the Rev. E. B. Coe, 
D.D., LL.D. and the Rev. Theodore F. Chambers. 
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1837 to the spring of 1839 he was engaged in private teaching in 
Vicksburg, Natchez and Oakly, Miss., family losses making this 
necessary in order to support himself and a younger brother. 
During this period he was, on the 21st of October, 1838, licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Clinton, at Clinton, Miss. On October 
1, 1839, he accepted the call of the Second Reformed Dutch Chureh 
of Raritan, at Somerville, N. J., beginning his ministerial service on 
October 13, and being ordained and installed on the 22d of Janu- 
ary, 1840, just before he became of age. On May 21, 1841, he 
married Louisa Mercer Frelinghuysen, a member of his church, 
and a descendant of the Rev. Theodorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen, 
who was the apostle of the Raritan Valley and the progenitor of a 
family famous in the history of New Jersey. for noble service to 
Church and State. He became one of the pastors of the Collegiate 
Reformed Dutch Church of New York city, on December 2, 1849, 
and remained in this position throughout his life. The manifold 
and responsible labors of this pastorate were discharged in connec- 
tion. with many others, relating to the work of education and to 
the progress of the Church at large, of which more detailed men- 
tion will be made elsewhere. He received the honorary degree of 
S.T.D. from Columbia College in 1853, and that of LL.D. from his 
Alma Mater in 1888. In June, 1892, his wife was taken from him 
by death, and on the 3d of February, 1896, he himself fell on 
sleep. His grave is in Somerville, N. J. Nine children survive 
the parents,* and two have passed on before them. 


ANCESTRY AND EDUCATION, 


About the year 1720, three brothers of Scotch descent, bearing 
the name Chambers, came from the county Antrim, Ireland, to 
this country. John settled in Trenton, N. J. Rowland and 
Ronald found homes near Harrisburg, Pa. From one of these two 
Dr. Chambers was descended. They were of the stock which has 
done so much for Pennsylvania, for Presbyterianism and for free- 
dom in this country. They received from their fathers and trans- 
mitted to their children blood which had been persecuted for the 
faith, and which was instinct with love of truth and with indomi- 
table courage in its defense. 

Dr. Chambers’ own father was a graduate of Dickinson, a 
cultured and influential physician, who was made an elder of the 
Carlisle Church a little more than two vears after his public con- 
fession of faith. He was an active Christian and very faithful in 

* These are Frederick F., Arthur D., the Rev. Theodore F., Talbot R., 
M.D., John F., Louise 8. (Mrs. DeWitt Knox), Hilary R., Catherine V. N., 
and Sarah F. (Mrs. A. L. Moore). 
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the religious education of hischildren. Dr.Chambers’ mother was 
a descendant of Michael Ege, who came to this country in 1738, 
perhaps from Mannheim, Germany. Her father, also bearing the 
name of Michael, wasa wealthy iron manufacturer, and at his death 
his daughter received a considerable portion of his estate. The 
loss of this, however, which took place before the completion of 
the education of the children, combining perhaps with his ill- 
health, led to the interruption of the student’s life at Princeton, 
and, as already mentioned, to the efforts at teaching in the South. 
The mother, however, brought something more abiding and more 
valuable than wealth into the home. Inthe few glimpses we have 
of her she appears, notwithstanding her son’s innate love of learn- 
ing, as a distinct and potent influence with him to faithful study, 
and, better than this, to the faithful performance of the daily 
duties of personal religion. That she was his much trusted coun- 
selor appears also from the pages of his diary. 

The young student's first teachers in the classies were the Rev. 
Joseph Mahon, the Rev. John M. Krebs, D.D., and John A. Inglis, 
LL.D. During his college life two influences seem to have been 
predominant over all others in their operation upon him. The 
lesser of these was a college literary society into the activities 
of which he promptly entered and largely shared. A company 
of brilliant young men destined to eminence in various directions 
were at that time in the membership of the society. Dr. Cham- 
bers often recurred to his association with them as one of the most 
happy and helpful experiences of his early days, and doubtless he 
here laid the foundation of the parliamentary resource, aptitude 
and effectiveness which gave him so much of his power and dis- 
tinction in all sorts of assemblies of men, 

The greater of these influences was the influence of one man, 
Alexander McClelland. Dr. MeClelland was the Professor of 
Metaphysics and Belles Lettres in Dickinson from 1815 to 1822, 
becoming in the latter year Professor of Languages in Rutgers 
College. In 1833, in addition to the college professorship, he was 
made Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature in the theo- 
logical seminary, then conducted in the same building with the 
college. He was eccentric and a sufferer from disease, but a man 
of broad and profound scholarship, a forceful genius and a great 
teacher, while his pulpit fame lingers in many memories to-day. 
The impression made by him on the Carlisle community was such 
that a number of young men shortly after he had removed to New 
Brunswick followed him thither. Among these, the parents of 
young Chambers, warm admirers of Dr, McClelland, sent their son, 
committing him to the doctor's especial guardianship. 
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The methods of this teacher were his own. For the dull or idle 
student they were drastic in their severity. He was utterly intol- 
erant alike of careless mistakes or slavish memorizing. He insisted 
upon thoroughness of research on the student’s part and clearness 
and precision in the results of study. Of his teaching, Dr. Cham- 
bers afterwards wrote: ‘‘ He roused and stimulated the entire 
intellectual nature. He got out of his students all that was in them. 
The discipline was sometimes rough, and not infrequently a sharp 
word cut into the bone, but the result was worth all that it cost. 
The young men learned habits of attention, of patient thought, of 
precision, of intellectual honesty and of patience... .. Even 
dull plodders were quickened into animation, while brighter 
natures were kindled into a glow of enthusiasm which left its mark 
upon all their subsequent careers.” ‘‘ I owed more to him than to 
any other man, living or dead,’’ he has elsewhere said. 

The lad was assuredly fortunate in coming, while still very 
young and when his habits of study were as yet unformed, under 
the tuition of a master of his subject and of the teacher’s art, who 
lived that he might teach, and in escaping thereby the crude and 
listless experimentation of the average preparatory school-teacher, 
who is too often only seeking to bridge over the financial chasm 
between his own student life and a professional career—who teaches 
that he may live. That the pupil was worthy of his teacher, Dr. 
McClelland’s own emphatic testimony and the pupil’s whole subse- 
quent career abundantly evidence. The capacity of the one was 
commensurate with the training of the other, for while the teacher 
perhaps failed in the efforts he made directly to develop the mind 
of the scholar on the side of the imagination, the better poise and 
superior control of the other great powers of the latter more than 
made compensation. 

His seminary course was incomplete, and the two years of this 
course which he did secure were separated by an interval of a year 
and were passed in two institutions.. The junior year brought him 
in contact still, and now almost exclusively, with Dr. McClelland, 
whose skill in teaching Hebrew found the best of its many monu- 
ments in Dr. Chambers’ scholarship. At Princeton he felt, though 
for a comparatively short time, the impress of other great men, 
the Alexanders, Miller, Hodge, and gratefully breathed the spirit- 
ual atmosphere in which they taught and lived. 

The trend of dogmatic thought in both these seminaries, how- 
ever, was in conflict with another powerful influence affecting him, 
and, while in the end the seminary influence, aided by his native 
cast of mind, prevailed, the result was slowly reached, and for a 
long time at least was a somewhat modified one. The great con- 
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troversy in the Presbyterian Church which resulted in the tempo- 
rary but sharply accentuated division into the Old and New School 
branches was on. Dr. Chambers’ pastor, the only one he ever 
had, the Rev. Dr. George Duffield, was a pronounced New School 
man. The great majority of his people followed his leadership, 
more perhaps on account of personal attachment than intellectual 
persuasion, and most devoted among them were the members of 
the Chambers family. So far as the ecclesiastical processes against 
Dr. Duffield and his leader, Dr. Barnes, are concerned, Dr. Cham- 
bers shared in the sympathies of his family, and continued so to do 
even after he had felt his way to the doctrinal position of the Old 
School party. That there was some hesitation about entering the 
New Brunswick Seminary, due to this inner conflict, is possible. 
It also may have caused the interval between the years at New 
Brunswick and Princeton. It was a partially unsettled conflict 
when he was seeking licensure, for difficulties were in his way due 
to his expressed ‘‘ inability to adopt without further examination 
the imputation of Adam’s sin and the doctrine of limited atone- 
ment.’’ And when the result was reached so far as his views of 
doctrine were concerned, the young licentiate, it is certain, turning 
aside from flattering offers made him, sought a settlement in the 
Church which was enriched and strengthened by the service of his 
entire after-life, as a refuge from the doctrinal and personal strife 
prevailing in the Church of his birth.* In his later years he came 
to feel that this conflict, ecclesiastical as well as doctrinal, had 
been productive of great good in clarifying the theological atmos- 
phere, and in stimulating the missionary and other activities of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

A word of tribute ought to be written here to the influence of 
his pastor upon Dr. Chambers’ life. It is difficult at this distance 
to define this influence, but that it was not slight is seen in his 
expressions of affection for Dr. Duffield, and in the fact that within 
a few years four such men as Robert P. Lee, George W. Bethune, 
William H. Campbell and Talbot W. Chambers, all from the 
Carlisle Church, entered the ministry of Jesus Christ. 


*In an address at the centennial of the Carlisle Presbytery in 1886, Dr. 
Chambers said : ‘‘ Fifty years ago the conflict between the Old School and 
the New was at its height, and you will allow me a word as to my personal 
relations to it. My father’s family were all on the New School side, while 
my convictions led me to the other. The feeling of the parties was intense 
and bitter. Differences ran through Presbyteries and congregations, and 
neighborhoods and families, and even social relations became strained and 
difficult. When I entered the ministry, the case was trying. I was not 
willing to go into the New School, nor could I grieve my kindred by going into 
the Old. Ishunned the rocks on either hand by entering the Dutch Church 
which I had come to know by being a student at New Brunswick, N. J.”’ 
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THE SCHOLAR. 


Dr. Chambers was always and preéminently a preacher of the 
Gospel, but in the charge given him at his ordination by the Rev. 
Dr. Messler, one sentence was spoken the suggestion of which was 
most thoroughly in accord with his own views, and in accord with 
it his whole life was to be brought. ‘‘ Remember, my young 
brother, that the lights of the Church were great students, and not 
great visitors.’’ Scholarship for him must and did underlie all his 
other activities. He was a precocious, an indefatigable, a lifelong 
student. Biblical, linguistic and theological studies most attracted 
him, but did not absorb him. He read much and in many lines. 
A calm thoroughness, a clear vision and an incessant industry 
characterized his intellectual life. A tenacious memory and a well- 
disciplined mind made the fruitage of his reading always and 
instantly available. A remarkable incapacity for mental fatigue 
greatly aided him. When other men would have been wearied 
with much reading, to rest himself he read again. His wife, 
passionately fond of fishing, believing in the needed benefits of 
this form of recreation for him and wishing to enlist him in its 
undoubted delights, tried to awaken a taste for the sport in her 
husband, but the efforts thus made resulted in failures as amusing 
as they were complete. It was not safe to leave the unwilling 
fisherman alone, lest his attention should be absorbed from the fish 
perhaps struggling on his hook to the Greek Testament which was 
his invariable companion. 

As a boy of eighteen he reads ‘‘ that queer old writer, Sir 
Thomas Browne, who delights me much,’’ and Dr, Channing, 
whose ‘‘ style is glorious, but the doctrine damnable, although 
urged in the kindest manner and in the most conciliatory spirit.’’ 
In the same year he reads one canto of Tasso a day. He 
‘* pants for Dante.’’ He slowly wends his way through Chilling- 
worth’s ‘* massive pages.’’ He buys Gil Blas and Don Quixote in 
the original, and begins Tacitus. Montaigne, and Milton’s Apology 
for Unlicensed Printing interest him, together with Hall and Taylor 
and Euripides. Thus he began building with varied but choice mate- 
rial on the foundation laid in his college days. His plan for daily 
work included the reading of Hebrew before breakfast and Greek 
before dinner. In later life the Greek Testament found its place, in 
the daily routine, alongside the Hebrew in the earlier hour, on 
account of the greater quiet he could then secure. That this was 
no abbreviated hour is seen from the fact that he always rose as 
early as six o’clock and frequently at half-past four. 

As to the outcome of this life of study we know in part that he 
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possessed a critical knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
German and Dutch, and a wide acquaintance with the hterature ot 
these languages. He also read Arabic, Syriac, Italian and Spanish. 
‘* He was well acquainted with general history, especially familiar 
with Church history, and minutely conversant with the history of 
the Reformed Church in Europe and this country.’’* The history 
of Christian doctrine and of the controversies in which it was devel- 
oped, and that of the critical controversies of the present to their 
roots in the past were at his command. He had a wide knowledge 
of hymnology. He knew his Bible best of all. Insight, dis- 
crimination, accuracy, the marks of a true scholar, characterized 
his every utterance. Among the hundreds of his articles lying 
before the writer not one is superficial or hastily considered. It is 
doubtful if since early boyhood he ever spoke or wrote an 
obscure sentence. 

And so he was fitted to become ‘‘ a most important member, 
of unfailing help to his brethren,’’ as Dr. Green and Dr. Osgood 
respectively testify, in the company of Old Testament Revisers, 
although the only pastor in that body of learned specialists; and it 
was he whom this company selected to put before the public the 


7 


“é 


explanation of their labors which should introduce the great result 
to the intelligent consideration of the lovers of the Book. He 
filled in emergencies and with complete acceptance to students 
and professors the Chairs of New Testament Exegesis at Princeton, 
Union, Hartford and New Brunswick. He taught dogmatic theol- 
ogy in the last-named seminary during the illness of Prof. Van 
Zandt, upon the basis of the lectures of the latter. He lectured 
upon “ The Law’’ at Lane. He was chairman for many years of the 
important Committee on Versions of the American Bible Society. 
His many writings attest the high degree of his scholarship in 
their almost every line. 


THE AUTHOR. 


Dr. Chambers wrote but few books. A Memorial of Theodore 
Frelinghuysen; a sketch of the Noon-Day Prayer Meeting in 
Fulton street ; an EHaposition of the Prophecies of Amos and Zech- 
ariah in Lange’s ‘‘ Commentary,” which had its beginning, so far 
as the latter prophecy was concerned, in a course of sermons 
preached in his first pastorate; The Psalter: A Witness to the 
Divine Origin of the Bible, which contains his lectures on the Ved- 
der foundation, delivered at New Brunswick in 1876; and the 
Companion to the Revised Old Testament, which, while disclaiming 


* Rev. E. B. Coe, D.D., LL.D., in Memorial Discourse. 
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any purpose of being a plea for the Revision’s acceptance, is yet 
an unanswerable one for its consideration: these make up the list 
of the more formal publications distinctly his. Nevertheless he 
was one of the most prolific writers of the American Church, out- 
side the professional editor’s chair. Many of the articles in the 
Concise Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, edited by Dr. Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, are from his pen. His editorial articles in the 
Christian Intelligencer and the New York Observer, his signed 
articles, and signed and unsigned notices of books in these papers, 
and in many others both religious and secular, and in magazines and 
reviews, including especially the PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
REVIEW, his occasional papers, pamphlets, and sermons published 
in one way and another, mount in number into the thousands. 
The articles range from the brief detached paragraph to the ex- 
tended series or the elaborate discussion, and cover a remarkable 
diversity of topics.* But there is virility in them all. There is 
no mistaking the points their author intended making. Some- 
times, indeed, the pen is a rapier; sometimes it drops a caustic ; 
but it is the valiant champion of some great cause, or a kindly 
surgeon, never a cruel enemy to any man, who holds the pen. 
Their English is undefiled. The magnum opus which he hoped to 
make, sketched in his lectures upon ‘‘The Law’’ at Lane Seminary, 
did not reach the publisher's hands before his death. It is much 
to be desired that the science of Christian ethics, to which English- 
speaking Christianity has made such meagre literary contribution, 
be not thereby deprived of this important work. 

But though Dr. Chambers diffused his light and influence in pro- 
ductions for the most part fugitive in their character, and has left 


no adequate literary monument to himself and to his acquirements 


and abilities, this light and influence have not been lost; nor has 
the total of his power to uplift and illumine his fellows been in the 
least diminished. What he has done for the thinking and reading 
of ministers and private Christians is measureless. He seemingly 
to us effaced himself in this form of his work, so far as future 
knowledge of this work as his is concerned; but the work was 
done; the talents entrusted to him were not buried. We cannot 
sum up their increase, but the Lord he served knows where to 
find it all. 


* “Reminiscences of Alexander McClelland,’’ and ‘‘ Notes on a Journey 
through the Wilderness of Sinai,’’ both appearing in the Christian Intelli- 
gencer ; ‘‘Critical Notes on the Sunday School Lessons,’”’ in the Sunday 
School Times, and ‘‘Studies in the Psalter,’’ in The Homiletic Review, are 
among the more important of Dr. Chambers’ series of articles. He also 
wrote much in various publications upon questions of Old Testament criticism. 
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THE PRESBYTER AND CO-WORKER. 


Much of Dr. Chambers’ most effective work was accomplished 
in the various organized bodies, ecclesiastical and otherwise, to 
which he belonged. He was a leader of assemblies. In the dis- 
cussions on the floor, amid the labors of the committee-room, 
under the responsibilities of a presiding officer, he seemed always 
to be in his proper element, and best to put forth his energies so 
as to make them tell upon movements and upon men. In the 
Classis, Synod, Board, Association, Alliance, although never in 
any sense a politician, he was always an aggressive force. He 
knew how to make the convictions of the one man beget their 
counterparts and find voice in the votes of the many. He some- 
times led minorities, but not often. Nor was this leadership ever 
striven after. It simply belonged to him. He quickly grasped 
and weighed the factors in a problem, except its personal ones, 
and the fact that he knew neither friend nor foe in making up his 
judgment upon a question aided the well-tested soundness of that 
judgment in securing trusting followers. 

His methods in debate were characteristic of the man. An 
astute parliamentarian, he knew well how to protect the cause he 
advocated from the arts of the most skillful tactician without 
resorting to those arts himself. His main reliance was upon 
straightforward, incisive argument. The weapons he could use in 
argument, however, ranged from shrapnel to Saladin’s sword, and 
his attack upon an opponent, especially in his earlier years, some- 
times seemed almost destructive in its possibilities if not in its 
intent. But again, it was the champion of a cause, overpowered 
by the conviction of its vital right, not the enemy of any man, 
who made this attack. In later years, when he came to have a 
profound faith in the stability of the truth, no matter what men 
might do, and as his whole life mellowed toward the ripened fruit, 
his methods in controversy mellowed too. 

Dr. Chambers, in this character of a leader, performed service 
of notable value again and again to the Church of his adoption 
and heartiest love. This is not the place to attempt the review of 
all the many perplexing questions in our Reformed Church life 
toward the happy solution of which he made distinct contribution. 
But the wisdom and efficiency of his leadership at one or two crises 
belong to a wider history than that of a mere denomination. In 
1857, a report, written by his hand and supported by his voice, was 
adopted by the General Synod which committed the Dutch Church 
to the independent administration of its Foreign Missions. These 
previously had been conducted by the American Board. The 
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change was at once productive of a great increase in the missionary 
interest and effort of the Church, and lies vitally at the foundation 
of the missionary enterprise, by no means insignificant in its pro- 
portions and its results, carried on ever since by this comparatively 
small body of Christians. In 1867 the Church was agitated by the 
culmination of a movement to drop the word ‘‘ Dutch ’’ from its 
title. It has been suspected that this was intended to be the first 
step in a process which should bring about the extinction of the 
separate existence of the denomination. Dr. Chambers fought 
this proposition with all his resource and zeal. He was defeated ; 
but in his struggle, unsuccessful as to the immediate issue, the 
spirit of the whole body was so aroused that the second step in the 
process, though attempted, was never taken. 

Perhaps the greatest service he rendered his own Church was in 
the practical administration of its Foreign Missions. In his student 
life * he had consecrated himself to this work for direct service ; 
but the hand which had closed the pathway for him to any one 
foreign field, opened others through which his influence should be 
felt in many such fields, and he was thus enabled to yield an in- 
direct service to the cause of missions far greater perhaps in its 
reach and its effectiveness than the other could possibly have been. 
He was for twenty-two years a member of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Reformed Church, and for the last eight years of 
his life its President. He had an intimate knowledge of every 
missionary and of every mission under the Board’s care. He 
brought all his faith and courage as well as his business ability into 
this form of service. He thus gave inspiration as well as guidance 
to the Board more than once, when to all others but himself a 


forward movement seemed an impossibility. His personal gifts to 
this great work, in their regularity and in their measure, as has 
transpired since his death, corresponded with his other efforts for its 
prosecution. 


While Dr. Chambers was a loyal denominationalist, no man 
could be more free from the narrowness of the High Churchman. 
Believing in the regiment and the necessity of its obedience to its 


* September 1, 1835, the diary contains the following: ‘‘I do now, in the 
sight of God, hereby, after many months’ deliberate and prayerful considera- 
tion, believing it to be my solemn and bounden duty, devote myself to the 
service of God, my Creator, Preserver and Redeemer in the Foreign Mission- 
ary field, leaving my particular location in His hands and only concerned so 
to live as will most conduce to His glory as illustrated in the salvation of 
immortal souls.’”’ Later he reviews the reasons for this resolution in detail 
and reaffirms it. He also began and made some progress in the study of 
medicine to fit himself for the missionary work. The subsequent precarious 
state of his health absolutely prohibited the carrying out of this resolution, if 
no other difficulties, as may have been the case, existed. 
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own marching orders, he believed also in the other regiments 
ranged beside his own, and in the unity of interest and of aim 
which bound all together in the one great army of the Captain of 
the Host. He sought something better, truer, than the formal and 
artificial union of Christian Churches, that is, their spiritual one- 
ness. He was himself a catholic Christian, fraternizing cheerfully 
and widely with his brethren of other Churches. Every believer 
in the Lord Jesus Christ and every wise organization of such be- 
lievers for carrying on their Lord’s work, was the object of his 
sympathetic interest and, so far as was in his power, the beneficiary 
of his active endeavors. To the great agencies for uniting the re- 
sources of various Christian denominations in common effort for the 
upbuilding of Christ’s kingdom, he gave time, labor, and the best 
that was in him, unstintedly. For years he was a Manager of the 
American Bible Society, in addition to his services as Chairman of 
its Committee on Versions already noted, while he never lost an 
opportunity, and went often out of his way to make opportunities, 
for advocating the claims of this magnificent missionary agency 
upon churches and Christians of whatever name. He gave to the 
American Tract Society most valuable service as a member and 
then as Chairman of its Publishing and Executive Committees. 
He was an active friend of the Evangelical. Alliance. In the 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian Sys- 
tem the efficiency of his devotion was recognized by his being 
made President of the Western Section, and then President of 
the Alliance, a position, as all know, occupied by him at the time 
of his death. 

In educational matters, too, this same capacity for action with 
other men was conspicuously exhibited. He was an efficient 
Trustee of Rutgers College from 1868, and of Columbia College 
from 1881. He was Chairman of the committee which selected 
most of the books contained in the Sage Library at New Bruns- 
wick; and his other services, official and unofficial, to both the 
theological seminaries of the Reformed Church will long be grate- 
fully remembered. 

He was also, as Senior Pastor of the Collegiate Church, a Mana- 
ger of the Presbyterian Hospital, and of the Leake and Watts 
Orphan House. He belonged to many other organizations, liter- 
ary, historical, etc., and from all these come testimonies to his 
faithfulness and effectiveness in advancing their various objects. 
Doubtless he here again diffused his influence so as to leave no 
index to its volume or measure of its rich value or lasting reminder 
of the personal source in which divine grace generated it. But 
this influence was not thereby dissipated. It is not lost to the 
Master- Workman’s eye. 
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THE PASTOR AND THE PREACHER. 


Asa pastor, Dr. Chambers was not a ‘ great visitor.’’ The 
temptation to become a social gadabout, a sort of professional en- 
tertainer of other people’s guests, which often besets the young 
rural minister, probably never appealed to him. It was certainly 
successfully resisted if it did. On the other hand, he was never a 
timid or selfish recluse. He was systematic and scrupulously dili- 
gent in the oversight of the spiritual condition of each member of 
his churches. He believed that in the great book of human nature 
were hidden rich treasures of knowledge, and that in the Gospel of 
which he was a minister was a remedy for all the ills of the human 
heart. So he conscientiously sought out the men and women 
and children entrusted to his pastoral care, that he might know 
them and might prove himself unto God a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing to men individually the Word 
of truth. The lonely cottage on the mountain side, the hut of the 
neglected negro, the almshouse, the squalid tenement, and the 
luxuriant home have all echoed to his kind but most direct admo- 
nition, to his words of consolation, to his simple, earnest prayers ; 
and from all these have preceded him into the glory beyond, pre- 
cious souls which shall shine as stars in his crown of rejoicing. 
His sagacity and energy in leading the collective flock, whether in 
the country village or the great city, have their demonstration in 
tangible facts. The labors of the youthful preacher in the infancy 
of the Second Church of Somerville, now one of the strongest 
churches of its denomination, are acknowledged as ‘‘ labors which 
laid broad and deep the foundations of its present prosperity.” 
The Collegiate Church has put on record its appreciation of his 
value ‘‘ in the conduct of its affairs ’’ as a value which can ‘‘ hard- 
ly be estimated.”’ 

As a maker of sermons he was an exceedingly conscientious 
workman. He put hard study into the substance and the arrange- 
ment of every one, whether completely written or sketched in 
elaborate and full outline, as was the case of most of those pre- 
pared in his later years. The result was always lucid, orderly, 
succinct, and so analyzed, illustrated and pointed that even the 
careless hearer would carry away a definite idea of the whole 
sermon. The general method of his sermonizing was a combina- 
tion of the expository with the topical, the analogy of the faith 
never being forgotten. He sought, under the constantly remem- 
bered power of the Holy Spirit, to instruct in the truth, and to 
persuade the will chiefly through the reason. His own emotional 
nature being under rigid control, he made only rare and brief 
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appeals to that nature in others. Whatever imagination he pos- 
sessed found little voice in his sermons. He saw things as they 
were with such close approach to exactness, he so felt the power 
and beauty of the truth in itself, that in preaching this truth a 
flight of imaginative rhetoric would have seemed to him to have 
been an almost impious distortion or obscuration of the divine 
message. In the almost purely intellectual character of his 
preaching lay one of his pulpit limitations, so far as the popular 
audience was concerned. Nevertheless, hearers who were accus- 
tomed to his methods, who were careful Bible students, or who 
possessed some measure of mental discipline such as that even of a 
body of college undergraduates, restless under a sermon as these 
last usually are, would feel very quickly the spell of his rich, clear 
thinking or felicitous diction, and highly appreciated the oppor- 
tunity of listening to him. But notwithstanding this limitation, 
his sermons were never dull or cold. His own intense conviction 
as to the truth, for he never preached above his own experience, 
put glow and life and heart into them. Nor were his emotions 
always successfully controlled. Such passages of Scripture as 
‘¢ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him,’’ were sometimes repeated by him with tremulous, 
broken utterance. A devoted parishioner* has written of an 
attempt the doctor once made to quote the hymn, ‘‘ I think when 
I read that sweet story of old,’’ which reached only to the couplet, 


“T wish that his hands had been placed on my head, 
That his arm had been thrown around me,”’ 


when the speaker was wholly overcome. 

His manner in the pulpit was dignified without being lifeless, 
and sometimes became impassioned. His gestures were appropri- 
ate, but not profuse. His delivery, ina building adapted to his 
voice, was conversational, although he knew how to put tremen- 
dous emphasis upon his thought when necessity required. But in 
his voice lay another and the chief limitation preventing a general 
appreciation of the greatness and the profitableness of his preach- 
ing. He was endowed with all the requisites of a Boanerges, 
except the thunder. His voice was clear and pleasant, but not 
strong. In forcing it, as he was compelled to do in a large audience- 
room, the finer modulations were lost, and the effort not being 
uniformly sustained, words and parts of sentences became indistinct. 
Voice-building was an unknown art in his seminary days and was 
perhaps incompatible with the twelve or fourteen hours spent 
almost daily at his desk and with his books; yet one cannot help 


* William L. Brower, Esq. 
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regretting that the development of the voice’s strength possible for 
every student of to-day was beyond his reach. His fame and influ- 
ence as a preacher would then have perhaps eclipsed even those of 
the scholar. This deficiency he himself felt and regretted. 

There was one striking feature of Dr. Chambers’ public services 
in his own Church, mention of which may have special interest for 
the liturgical student as well as for those attached to the ancient 
usages of the ‘‘ Dutch’? Chureh. He retained to the last the 
exordium remotum, and was the only one of our ministers so to 
do. This, as some, but not all, may know, was a brief address 
preceding the prayer before the sermon, on some subject sufficiently 
related to that of the sermon to point the thought of the worshiper 
toward the latter. These addresses, as Dr. Chambers gave them, 
were often models of compressed but clean-cut and polished extem- 
pore speech. Only the abbreviated outline of some of them remain 
on the inner page of the covers of his manuscripts. His public 
prayers were those of a man broad in his sympathies, versed in the 
language of Scripture, strong in faith, and much accustomed to 
secret supplication. 


THE MAN. 


Dr. Chambers was slightly under the medium height and was of 
slender build. Tis carriage was very erect. The latter was due 
partly to an early formed purpose to resist at every possible point 
the approaches of pulmonary trouble, a tendency to which he felt 
existed. So he worked at a desk which rose from his table 
level at an angle of at least sixty degrees, and compelled the 
writer’s shoulders to be in the most healthful position. His well- 
remembered habit of bending slightly backward and filling his lungs 
to their utmost when walking or engaged in public speech, was due 
to the same deliberate purpose. His success in the long struggle 
with this insidious enemy is not without its significance for others. 
His step was light and firm to the last. The only mark of age in 


his appearance was the snowy whiteness of his hair and beard. 


His complexion was the pale one of the student. His face ex- 
pressed refinement, the habitual exercise of the judgment, the 
resolution of conviction, and a courage which knew how to be kind 
but not to flinch. 

In social intercourse he was a good listener, and entered into con- 
versation himself only when he had something to say other than 
the by-play of small talk. But he knew how thus to tone up the 
conversation of a company without arresting its lively flow or 
seeming to direct its course. Tis intellectual gifts have been 
already measurably indicated. They were accompanied by 
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native fearlessness which was so complete that it is doubtful if 
its possessor ever consciously summoned its aid, and by a will so 
resolute that it would be shaken by nothing except the truth. — 

What he became upon the basis of the gifts graciously bestowed 
on him at birth, was due to the early and continuous operation of 
grace upon the whole man. His surrender in childhood to the 
Lord Jesus Christ was a surrender to a Master as well as to a 
Redeemer, and was unreserved. It included every moment of his 
time and his every power. His diary, which begins when he was 
sixteen, reveals a youth already striving daily to realize the matured 
Christian experience of a Doddridge or Bernard of Clairvaux. 
The testimony of those who knew him in his student days is clear 
as to the purity and depth of his piety and his singleness of aim in 
all that he did. The boy in this case really became the father of 
the man. If scholarship for.him must underlie all- his activities, 
a high spirituality must also be the atmosphere in which they 
were put forth. The cultivation of this side of his life he made a 
constant duty, to be as carefully and regularly attended to as the 
wants of the physical nature. He habitually read his English 
Bible to aid in this, that no question of scholarship might interfere 
with the voice from God he sought to hear. 

The abiding conviction, inwrought from above, that he was not 
his own but had been bought with a price, dominated his life and 
was the key to all that he became, the spring of all that he accom- 
plished. The thoroughness of the consecration he had been ena- 
bled to make quickened and uplifted all his gifts. It stimulated 


his great native industry moment by moment all his days. It 


imposed on this industry the most carefully adjusted method in 
work, that nothing of time, of energy, belonging to his Lord, 
should be wasted. It kept his judgment and will always alert and 
active in seeking the highest possible development of his talents 
and their most effective service, not for his own sake, but for the 
sake of the Master to whom he belonged. It kept him at work 
with all his might until the end of life. Though long past three 
score years and ten, he bore multiplied and heavy responsibilities 
with the willingness of a man in midlife, and accepted new ones 
with the readiness of one still young. He was faithful unto death. 

This conviction made him an uncompromisingly truthful man, to 
whom accuracy in investigation and expression, and even exactness 
in his business affairs, were moral obligations and became a second 
nature; for whom there was nothing expedient but the expedi- 
ency of naked truth ; whose outspoken convictions as to the truth 
could be moditied by no tempest of popular clamor or massing of 
opponents or menace of any kind; a man so truthful that his 
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judgment was always kept open to new light upon any question 
whatever, and who, when new light came, was restrained by no 
traditions, his church’s or his own, and by no pride of his own 
reason, from frankly acknowledging the past mistake and the sup- 
planting truth. ‘‘ I was wrong and he was right,” he has said and 
written more than once, when the issues raised have been important 
ones and when his committal to what he afterwards came to be- 
lieve was error had been public and complete. He was a conserva- 
tive upon certain theological and notably upon certain critical 
questions; not from any fear of results, not from mental habit, not 
from obstinate self-determination, but from living and renewed 
conviction resting upon an active judgment intelligent enough and 
brave enough to discard plausible and popular sophistries for fun- 
damental and enduring principles. In 1877, writing of the Rev. 
Dr. H. B. Smith, then recently deceased, a man from whom Dr. 
Chambers differed broadly on many points, but whom he warmly 
loved, he says: ‘ Like all true students, Dr. Smith reverenced the 
past, yet he was not its slave. Thoroughly comprehending its 
principles and spirit, he pressed forward in the same lines to a 
fuller and riper development.” He here unintentionally describes 
his own attitude. While he loyally held fast to that which was 
gool, he was as ready in his last years as in his younger ones 
to ‘‘ prove all things.’ In other words, while he was a 
man of rock-like convictions, these were always convictions 
and never prejudices, Out of the fullness of his knowledge of the 
principles and the processes of the destructive school of Biblical 
criticism, he distrusted and rejected its conclusions. Nor is the 
future without its promise of complete vindication for some, if not 
all, of his convictions as to the integrity and historicity of the 
Word of God. 

This dominant conviction made him a very humble and unselfish 
inan. The idea of self when it occurred to him in ordinary con- 
versation or in formal speech seemed always to be in the form of 


an impersonal conception, a sort of objective entity which thrust 
itself upon his attention and which might be used, as any other 


thing, for illustration but never as occasion for boasting. It is 
true he sometimes appeared tenacious of his personal rights, but 
this was only when these seemed to him to safeguard principles, or 
the rights and interests of others. Official responsibilities he never 
sought, and he weleomed them when they came only for the oppor- 
tunities they brought with them. For mere honors he cared noth- 
ing. Few, indeed, are the men who have succeeded in acquiring 
the fixed habit of his mind in looking far above the applause of 
iis fellows for the approval of his Master's eye. The ‘‘ one thing 


fue] 
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I do” of St. Paul was the one thing he ever sought to do; forto 
his dying day he counted himself as only a sinful man who had 
not yet apprehended that for which he had been apprehended. by 
a gracious Saviour. 

This dominating conviction led him to victories in the domain of 
his own heart greater even than those he achieved in the external 
life. The record of these belongs not here. A single illustration, 
however, will perhaps be not out of place. Dr. Chambers pos- 
sessed a naturally quick temper. No one appreciated its presence 
and its danger more than himself. He fought it as an enemy to 
the nobler self which he, for Christ’s sake, desired to become. 
And in the marvelous sweetness and gentleness of his character 
under the heaviest strain in his closing years the result of this 
inner conflict was made clear. 

This conviction developed in him great fortitude. Seasons ‘of 
severe chastening came to him now and then and demonstrated in 
him a Christian heroism which knew how not only to dare, but 
also to endure. The hardest stroke fell when he was but partially 
recovered from dangerous illness himself, and when, at a continent’ s 
distance from his home, the wife who had gone forth with him 
apparently in perfect health to care for him, and of whom he was 
passionately fond, suddenly sickened and died. If his spirit fal- 
tered under the swift, sharp blow, no man ever discovered it 
When the long, sad homeward journey with his dead was finished, 
and the usual hour for family worship came, the travel-worn and 
stricken husband took his accustomed place as priest at the family 
altar. The prayer was not the ery of the broken heart within 
him, but the voicing of a faith that in perfect submission had 
triumphed over grief, the prayer of a soul which was stayed upon 
its God and was kept in perfect peace. Nor was this fortitude less 
conspicuous when the thought of his own death occurred to him, 
and when the reality manifestly drew near. In death, as in life, 
he had full persuasion that he was his Lord’s. 


CONCLUSION, 


Viewing Dr. Chambers’ long life as a whole, it was one on which 
the divine favor rested in large degree and with remarkable uni- 
formity. The Lord gave him a true helpmeet in a wife who filled 
his home and life with the warmth and cheer of a large-hearted, 
joyous spirit, and she was spared to him until his own course was 
almost finished. He gave him affectionate children. He gave 
him friends in all walks of life, and some of the most devoted in 
his old age were among the young, for he attracted with facility 

38 
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the affection of children. He gave him honors such as in their 
variety and number come to but few, and which were real indices 
to the sweep and value of actual influence. He gave him, not- 
withstanding the large family he indulgently brought up and his 
more than generous gifts to this form of benevolence and to that, 
a comfortable competence. He gave him unimpaired vigor of 
mind, and work to do, until the day of his last brief sickness. 
And then He gently summoned him into rest. 

The ninety-first of the Psalms he loved, describes Talbot 
Wilson Chambers’ career and its end. 


New Brunswick. J. PRESTON SEARLE. 





II. 
THE JERUSALEM CHAMBER.* 


* HERE is,’’ says an authority quoted by Stanley, ‘ an old, 
low, shabby wall which runs off from the south side of 
the great west doorway into Westminster Abbey. This wall is 
only broken by one wired window, and the whole appearance of 
the wall and window is such that many strangers and inhabitants 
have wondered why they were allowed to encumber and deface 
this magnificent front. But that wall is the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and that guarded window is its principal light.’’ And Stanley 
adds, ‘‘So a venerable Church reformer describes the external 
appearance of the Chamber which has witnessed so many schemes 
of ecclesiastical polity—some dark and narrow, some full of noble 
aspiration—in the later days of our Church, but which even in 
the Middle Ages had become historical.”’ 
The first authentic record of the Chamber carries us back to the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, when, early in the reign of 


*In the summer of 1875, a company of delegates from various Presbyterian 
bodies in Europe and America met in London asa Council to organize what 
is now known as the Alliance of the Reformed Churches throughout the World 
holding the Presbyterian System. The members of this Council were cour- 
teously invited by the Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., then the Dean of 
Westminster Abbey, to visit the Abbey, and especially the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, a place of peculiar interest to them as the room in which the Westminster 
Assembly held its sessions consecutively for more than five years, and where 
the Confession of Faith and the Catechisms still accepted in substance by all 
branches of the Presbyterian communion were prepared. It was a rare 
privilege to meet socially one so widely known and honored as Dean Stanley, 
and to listen to his winning voice as he recited to us the traditions of that 
historic room and described the various gatherings, religious and political, 
which during the last five centuries had there been convened. 

It was again the privilege of the writer, in the summer of 1884,to be present 
in the Chamber at a meeting of the Christian Conference, a notable organiza- 
tion of men then prominent in educational, political, and religious circles in 
London, and to listen to a discussion on the relative rights and duties of the 
Church and the State in respect to popular education, shared in by such men as 
Prof. Bryce, Morley, Oxenham, Rogers and James Martineau. After a social 
tea with the venerable Dean Bradley, the successor of Stanley in office, and 
before the discussion, we were favored with an animated account of the 
Chamber by him, and were impressed anew with the significance of the 
room as the scene of so many interesting and important events in the civil 
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Richard ITI, Nicholas Litlington became abbot of the monastery 
of Westininster. It has been surmised that there was at an earlier 
day a room in the cloisters bearing this peculiar name—camera 
ab antiquo Jerusalem nominata, as an old chronicler has it—which 
gave place to the new apartment when the South and West Clois- 
ters were rebuilt, and the abbot’s house was erected by Litling- 
ton. For several centuries before a company of Benedictine 
monks, at one time as many as seventy in number, had had their 
residence within the sacred precincts of the great cathedral. 
Loftie tells us (p. 65) that these monks at least at that period did 
not mortify the flesh to any excessive degree—that indulgences of 
various kinds were invented, and pious founders were commem- 
orated by feasts, and royal personages entertained in conjunction 
with the religious services in the sanctuary. But it is also certain 
that literary pursuits were carried on in the cloisters, even before 
the age of printing, and that the State records were copied and 
carefully guarded even from early times by the ecclesiastics who 
inhabited the place. 

Under the supervision of Litlington, -aided by the munificent 
bequest from Cardinal Langham, who had once been abbot of 
Westminster, the group of monastic buildings assumed the final 


form which, though the uses of them have entirely changed, they 
have largely retained to our day. In this process the Jerusalem 
Chamber was erected, probably at first as a private withdrawing 
room for the abbot, opening on one side into the refectory, now 





and ecclesiastical history of England. The gathering itself, composed of 
men of such wide variety of belief and association, and of so much promi- 
nence, but alike in their vivid English intellectuality, and distinguished both 
for the freedom with which they gave utterance to their personal views and 
for the splendid courtesy with which they welcomed even repugnant opinion, 
was one which it was a rare privilege to look upon. But the Chamber itself 
was after all the greatest attraction, and one became almost oblivious of the 
company and the discussion in gazing around upon its windows, walls, 
tapestries, busts, mantel-ornamentation: all so animate with a grand historic 
life. While visiting the celebrated room again, on two occasions during the 
summer of 1894, the writer was led to the conviction that the story of the 
Jerusalem Chamber and its associations and traditions might well be told in 
a familiar way to those whose feet had never trod its floors. To such a story, 
so far as the limitations of time and space permit the recital, the attention of 
the readers of this REviEw is invited. Further information may be gained 
from the Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, by the late Dean Stanley ; 
the History and Antiquities of the Abbey, by Brayley and Neale; the instruc- 
tive volume on the Abbey, by Loftie ; the small Handbook, by Summerly ; the 
Deanery Guide, by the daughters of Dean Bradley ; and the more extensive 
and elaborate volume, Annals of Westminster Abbey, by E. T. Bradley (Mrs 
A. Murray Smith), daughter of the present Dean; also an interesting article 
on the decorations of the Jerusalem Chamber, by Alfred John Kempe, in the 
Archeologia, Vol. xxvi. 
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used as the dining hall of the Westminster School, and on the other 
into what was then the private garden—called, it is said, the 
Jerusalem Garden. The adjoining room, from which there is now 
a doorway leading directly into the cathedral, was called by con- 
trast the Galilee Parlor, and at a later day amusingly the Jericho 
Parlor, in contrast with the Jerusalem Parlor, as the room itself 
was sometimes styled. 

The Chamber is oblong, thirty-nine feet in length and nearly 
twenty in breadth. The wired window, already mentioned, is at 
the north end, and there are two windows, long and narrow and 
rounded at the top, on the western side. Opposite these windows 
is the large fireplace, with a mantel of cedar pilasters and 
panels, extending nearly to the ceiling. This beautiful mantel 
was not in the room at first, but was placed there for purposes of 
ornamentation by John Williams, Dean of Westminster and 
afterwards Archbishop of York, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. The entrance door is at the southwestern corner, 
and just outside there is a small ante-chamber or passage connect- 
ing with the refectory and the other apartments of the abbatial 
residence. On the west corner outside, one sees a small octagonal 
tower, which was once a way of access to the Chamber, but is 
now closed. The ceiling is arched, and is terminated with an 
elaborate cornice and a series of historical frescoes in panel ex- 
tending around the room. It is a singular fact that a second 
ceiling of plain plaster was once constructed, probably for the 


easier warming of the room. But this was removed by Dean 
Stanley, and the original oak rafters, set in place by Litlington, 
now constitute the ceiling. It is in the space between these two 
ceilings that the series of historical frescoes, seven in number, with 


the royal arms and other appropriate badges underneath, are placed. 
They are illustrative of the history of the Chamber, and consti- 
tute one of its special attractions. 

A very competent writer in the Archxologia (Vol. xxvi) has 
given us an elaborate account of some of the ornamentation, 
earlier or later, in this celebrated room. The wired window at 
the north is mullioned, or divided into sections, so as to furnish 
space for seven interesting pictures, representing in somewhat dim 
coloring, and in fragment only, a series of Biblical scenes: the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, the ascension of Christ, the slaughter 
of the innocents, the beheading of John Baptist, the stoning of 
Stephen, Peter walking on the sea of Galilee, and (probably) the 
last judgment. 

It has been surmised that this window with its Scriptural pictures 
was removed by Litlington from some older portion of the clois- 
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ters at the time of the rebuilding, and placed here as a significant 
decoration. There is every reason to suppose, says Kempe, that 
the title was given to the room in consequence of some decorations 
from Scripture subjects which were painted on its wainscoted 
walls. The designs probably represented, he adds, the acts and 
sufferings of our blessed Saviour and His disciples, the champions 
of the Christian Church, citizens under their founder of the spir- 
itual Jerusalem in heaven. Others suppose that this mullioned 
window, with its Biblical scenes, first suggested the name, or that 
it was simply a fanciful designation chosen by Litlington or some 
early occupant. The walls are wainscoted in cedar, and above the 
wainscoting are hung with tapestries, now faded and decaying, 
which also represent Biblical events. These tapestries as they 
now appear are five in number, representing Goliath challenging 
the Israelites, the circumcision of Isaac, the adoration of the wise 
men, the interview of Eleazar and Rebekah, and Peter and John 
at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. At what date they sever- 
ally came into the Chamber it is difficult now to say; they are 
assigned mostly to the period of Henry VIII. In the mantel are 
seen the arms and shield of Archbishop Williams, and those of 
Westminster and the see of Lincoln, and on the western wall 
there are the busts of two English kings, father and son, Henry 
IV and Henry V. At one time an oil painting of Richard II, 
king in the days of Litlington, was suspended at the south end, 
but it is not now in place. The furniture of the room, mahogany 
and oak, is comparatively modern, and is such chiefly as is required 
for the educational and other kindred purposes to which the 
Chamber is now specially devoted. 

From this somewhat dry description we may now turn to con- 
sider some of the uses to which this remarkable room has been 
put, and some of the important historical events, ecclesiastical and 
political, with which its name has become indissolubly associated. 

Long before the days of Litlington, there was in connection 
with Westminster Abbey a Chapter-House—a room in which the 
organized company of ecclesiastics pertaining to the abbey was 
accustomed to meet for purposes of worship or business. Stanley 
tells an exceedingly interesting story of this Chapter-House, in the 
various stages of its existence, and especially after it became in 
the reign of Henry III the place where the House of Commons, 
as well as the ecclesiastical body, was accustomed to meet for the 
consideration of civil affairs, even down to the time in the six- 
teenth century when the Abbey as a monastic organization was 
dissolved, and the Commons moved their quarters to the Chapel 
of St. Stephen, in the Palace of Westminster. In consequence of 
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this appropriation of the Chapter-House to political uses, the Jeru- 
salem Chamber came to be the place, even in the days of Litling- 
ton, where the ecclesiastics connected with the Abbey held their 
sessions, both for business and for devotion. It has been thought 
that the Chamber was in fact the private oratory of the abbot, 
and in the little passageway leading from the room there is a small 
niche which is surmised to have been before the Reformation a 
convenient shelf for a vase of holy water. For two hundred and 
fifty years after Litlington the Benedictine priests sanctified the 
place with their daily devotions, until it doubtless became in 
their eyes a spot well-nigh as sacred as the Abbey itself. 

But the room was not devoted to religious uses alone. There is 
reason to believe that many an abbot, many a bishop and arch- 
bishop sat at its fireside to discuss with his brethren questions of 
Church and State. Even the presence of royalty was not lacking 
to give dignity to the place, and confer honor on the presiding 
dean. It may be presumed that sumptuous feasts were now and 
then served here, as well as in the adjoining refectory. One such 
feast is on record, when the courageous and upright Dean Wil- 
liams, the strong opponent of Laud and his minions, the founder 
of the library of the Abbey and one of its most efficient guar- 
dians, the last to hold the Great Seal of England, and both dean 
and archbishop, entertained by the royal command the French 
ambassadors who had come to London to a formal conference in 
respect to the marriage of Prince Charles with Henrietta Maria of 
France. Upon the signifying of the will of the king, ‘‘ the in- 
vitement at a supper, says an old chronicler, was given and taken, 
which was provided in the College of Westminster, in the room 
named Hierusalem Chamber: but for that night it might have 
been called Lucullus, his Apollo.’’ Stanley tells us that from 
that time to the present, the room has retained what he calls its 
‘* convivial aspect,’’? though with the breaking up of the abbacy 
it lost largely its significance as a place of worship. 

One scene of a very different character is familiar to those who 
have read with care the Henry IV of Shakespeare. It was in 
this room that Henry died. That miserable monarch, the first of 
the Lancastrian kings, had determined to expiate his usurpation 
and his other misdeeds by a crusade, and the vessels were already 
prepared for the expedition to the Holy Land. But he was, accord- 
ing to tradition, leprous and epileptic, bent with infirmity and 
premature age, and wholly incapable physically or mentally of 
entering on such an expedition. But his purpose was unchange- 
able, and feeble as he was, he went to the shrine of Edward the 
Confessor in the great Abbey to confess his sins and to implore a 
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blessing on his journey. While at the shrine he became so ill 
that it was feared that he would die, and the monks laid him upon 
a pallet and carried him through the cloisters to the Jerusalem 
Chamber, where there was a fire, it being in the winter. It was 
apoplexy which had now seized upon him with a deadly grasp, and 
there before the fire the king, corrupt in conscience as well as in 
body, and probably excited and overwhelmed by the sense of his 
wrong-doing, lay in great agony for some time. Returning to 
partial consciousness, he asked what place it was. When told that 
it bore the name of Jerusalem, he said: ‘‘ Laud be to the King 
of heaven, for now [ know that I shall die in this chamber: accord. 
ing to the propheey made of me, that I should die in Hierusalem.”’ 
And so, surrounded by a concourse of ecclesiastics, attended by his 
son who became Henry V, after receiving the sacrament and pro- 
nouncing on that son a fatherly blessing, the treacherous and 
murderous king, crafty and cruel, prematurely old and smitten 
with mortal disease, passed out of life in that historic Chamber, 
and was carried thence for burial, not to the neighboring Abbey, 
but to the Cathedral of Canterbury. 

Nor was his the only body that had temporary place within 
those walls. Not to speak of abbots and deans and other ecclesi- 
astics who were carried from this room to their sepulture in the 
cloisters and the great cathedral itself, two at least of the emi- 
nent poets of England, Dryden and Addison, were brought to the 
Chamber and there were laid in state before their burial in the 
Abbey. Dryden died in the last vear of the seventeenth century 
at the College of Physicians, and his funeral was ore of the most 
grotesque events in the history of the celebrated Church.* Ma- 
caulay tells us in his imperial way that the body of Addison ‘* lay 
in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and was borne thence to the 
Abbey at dead of night. The choirsang a funeral hymn. Bishop 
Atterbury, one of those Tories who had loved and honored the most 
accomplished of the Whigs, met the corpse, and led the proces- 
sion by torchlight, round the shrine of St. Edward and the graves 
of the Plantagenets to the Chapel of Henry VII. At the head of 
the vault Atterbury officiated as dean, in his prelate robes, and 
round him stood the Westminster scholars with their white tapers 
dimly lighting up the fretted aisle, as the coffin was lowered to its 
place.” Three years before this event, the remains of Robert 
South, preacher and wit, who had once declined the office of dean, 
were brought to the Chamber, and carried thence into the College 


Hall where a Latin oration was pronounced, after which the corpse 


was borne to its resting-place in the Abbey with impressive 


* Annals of Westminster Abbey, pp. 312, 313. 
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funeral services. Eight years later, in 1727, the body of Sir Isaac 
Newton was brought from his deathbed in Kensington, the lead- 
ing members of the Royal Society attending it, to the Chamber, 
where it lay in state until it was taken to a conspicuous spot in the 
Abbey, in front of the choir, for burial. These are not the only 
instances in which the Chamber, from its eonvenient proximity 
and from its valued historic associations, served a like purpose as 
the temporary resting-place of the honored dead of England. 

Other events, even more tragic, have given added significance 
to this remarkable room. It is known that its walls became, for 
a time, the secret sanctuary of the two young sons of Edward IV, 
one of whom was born within the precincts of Westminster ; and 
it was from this room, as a refuge, that they were forcibly taken 
to the Tower where they were secretly murdered, smothered with 
pillows in their sleep, it is said, by the order of Richard III, and 
their bodies concealed in a secret stairway, until long afterwards 
their bones were discovered, and a royal burial was assigned them 
among their kindred in the Abbey. In this room Sir Thomas 
More spent four days in confinement after his condemnation, and 
within its walls he wrote his famous appeal to a General Council, 
just before he was taken to the Tower where he surrendered his 
noble life to the axe of the headsman. Somewhere in the deanery, 
Bradshaw, the Lord-President of the High Court of Justice which 
condemned Charles I, ended his days; and it was probably from 
the Jerusalem Chamber itself that his body was taken and buried 
in the Chapel of Henry VIT, only to be afterwards disinterred and 
carried to Tyburn and there hanged, while his head, with those of 
Cromwell and Ireton, was set up on the top of Westminster Hall, 
the place where he had passed his judgment on the king. Other 
similar tragedies doubtless reflect their dark shadows on the 
Chamber; and when one remembers also the arrest of Dean Coxe 
and his imprisonment on a charge of high treason based on his 
alleged design to advance Lady Jane Grey to the crown ; the trou- 
bles and conflicts of Dean Goodman; the two imprisonments of 
Dean Williams; the struggles and trials of Dean Atterbury, end- 
ing in confinement in the Tower and his final banishment to 
perpetual exile ; and the many painful experiences of others among 
those who from Litlington to Stanley held the office of abbot or 
dean—he will easily realize what a multitude of sorrows those walls 
have witnessed, and comprehend in a measure how strangely the 
pathetic and the tragic were blended together within that narrow 
space, 

In marked contrast with all this we may here note the singular 
connection of this little Chamber and its occupants with the coro- 
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nation of the kings and queens of England. From time immemo- 
rial there had been within the Abbey domain a Jewel-House in 
which the regalia of the crown were kept in the custody of the 
residing abbot or dean. Stanley gives a list of these regalia and 
other sacred treasures of the State, including according to popular 
tradition not only the crown and sword of Edward the Confessor 
and like relics of later kings, but daggers, crosses, swords of far 
remoter periods, and even the rod or sceptre of Moses. These 
regalia and other treasures were, so far as needful, brought out of 
this ancient treasury and used in the august ceremony of coronation 
down to the era of Cromwell and the Commonwealth. But the 
Long Parliament ordered that these insignia of royalty should be 
seized and confiscated for the benefit of the State, and instructed 
Henry Marten, a bold and reckless spirit, to carry out the order. 

Anthony Wood, in describing this transaction, says that Marten 
‘* forced open a great iron chest, and thence took out the crown, 
robes, sword and sceptre belonging anciently to King Edward the 
Confessor, and used by all our kings at their inauguration, and with 
a scorn greater than his lusts and the rest of his vices, he openly 
declared that there should be no further use of these toys and 
trifles, and in the jollity of that humor, invested George Wither, 
an old puritan satyrist, in the royal habiliments; who being 
crowned and royally arrayed as right well became him, did first 
march about the room with a stately gait, and afterwards with a 
thousand apish and ridiculous actions exposed those sacred orna- 
ments to contempt and laughter.’’ It is not strange that such 
acts, coupled with like treatment of the venerable Abbey itself— 
the soldiers of Cromwell quartered in the cathedral, burning the 
altar railing; sitting on benches around the communion table ; 
eating, drinking, smoking, singing; playing at hare and hounds 
in the church, the hares being dressed up in the surplices of the 
choir; turning the chapels to the basest uses; destroying the 
organ and pawning the pipes for ale—should have brought about 
the severe reaction that followed after the Restoration: Cromwell 
and Ireton and Bradshaw disinterred and their bodies hanged at 
Tyburn and buried ignominiously at the foot of the gallows, while 
their ghastly heads were impaled in the sight of all men on the 
summits of Parliament Hall; and the corpses of eighteen others, 
including that of Dr. Twiss, the Prolocutor or Moderator of the 
Westminster Assembly, and of Marshall and Strong, members of 
that body, dragged from their tombs in the Abbey, and buried in 
a pit somewhere in the cloister yards with nothing even to mark 
the spot.* 


*** When the ground between St. Margaret’s and the Abbey was leveled 
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After this transaction the royal regalia were kept, as they are 
still kept, in the Tower, instead of the Abbey, though always 
under the guardianship of the Dean of Westminster. But on the 
day preceding a coronation, as in the instance of Queen Victoria, 
they are brought from the Tower to the Jerusalem Chamber; and 
it was thither that the maiden queen came at her inauguration 
for a final preparation for the impressive ceremony in the great 
Abbey. Before her were carried from this room through the Jeru- 
salem Chamber into the Cathedral the sword and sceptre of office, 
the crown and the sacred ampulla of oil for her official anointing 
as the Queen of Great Britain. And it is interesting to note that 
again, on the occasion of the celebration of fifty years in her life 
as queen, Victoria Regina once more came to the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber and there received the representatives of the royalty of 
Europe, before proceeding to the Abbey for the glad and gorgeous 
ceremonial. It must have been an impressive moment when the 
trembling girl, just eighteen, passed out of that private room into 
the wide spaces of the cathedral, and took her seat in the ancient 
chair of King Edward, while four distinguished Knights of the 
Garter held over her head a rich pall of silk or cloth of gold; and 
when, after the anthem was ended, the Dean of Westminster 
poured the holy oil from the ampulla, and the archbishop anointed 
the young head in the form of a cross, and the crown was placed 
upon her now consecrated brow in the presence of the nobility of 
England and the British Empire. Even more impressive must have 
been the scene when the venerable queen, with the weight of half 
a century of just and faithful rule upon her, came once more to that 
Chamber, and again passed out from it to receive in the same 
Abbey the welcome, the plaudits, the reverence of a loving and 
loyal people. 

But these reminiscences, however interesting, do not constitute 





and turfed over some years ago, a round space with a large number of bones 
lying in great disorder, instead of in ordinary graves like the rest there 
buried, was found north of the second and third buttresses on the west of the 
north transept, not in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, as was supposed by some, 
but in the Abbey ground. There lie massed together the bones of divines 
like Dr. Twisse, and the pious ministers, Marshall and Strong, with Admiral 
Blake, the Parliamentarians Pyne, Denis, Bond and Strode, and one or two 
military men. Not only were the men of the Commonwealth thus rudely 
torn from their graves, but the women also. The Protector’s mother; his 
sister ; Jane Desborough, his granddaughter; Anne Fleetwood, daughter of 
another general, and Mrs. Bradshaw, conjectured to be the regicide’s wife, 
were disinterred and flung into the pit, as if some plague spot had infected 
them all. Here let them rest henceforth undisturbed, with the grass growing 
over their heads, while within the Abbey their names may be seen inscribed 
on the stone in the Cromwell Chapel beneath which most of them were once 
buried.’’—Annals of Westminster Abbey. 
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the supreme claim of the Jerusalem Chamber upon our regard. 
That supreme interest centres rather around the ecclesiastical events 
and incidents, some dark and narrow and some full of noble aspira- 
tion, to which Stanley refers in the sentence already quoted. It 
would be impracticable here to trace the history of the rise and 
development, the movements and struggles, of the two great Con- 
vocations of England, that of York and that of Canterbury. We 
know that originally the latter Convocation, composed of two 
ecclesiastical bodies, met for long periods in the Chapter-House of 
the Cathedral of St. Paul, the bishops in the raised chamber, the 
subordinate clergy in the crypt beneath, and therefore distinguished, 
as they still are, as the Upper and the Lower House. Gradually 
the place of meeting was transferred from St. Paul to Westminster, 
and as early as 1563 we find the bishops assembling, not without 
protest from Dean Goodman, who feared some invasion of his pre- 
rogatives, in the Chapel of Henry VII, while the Lower House 
held its sessions, probably, in the Chapel of St. John and St. 
Andrew—sitting among the tombs, as Fuller quaintly describes it. 
These meetings of the Convocation are specially memorable, 
because the Thirty-nine Articles, the creed of the Anglican Com- 
munion, were adopted and signed in them. 

After the Restoration, a century later, we find the Convocation 
convened again at Westminster, under command of James I, for 
the revision of the Prayer Book ; and in 1662, we see the House 
of Bishops established in the Jerusalem Chamber. The attraction, 
says Stanley, was still, as in the time of Henry IV. the greater 
comfort and the blazing fire. In 1689 the change of place was made 
permanent. ‘‘ It being in the midst of winter, and the bishops 
being very few,’’ says Gibson, ‘‘ they accepted of the kindness of 
Dean Sprat in accommodating them with a good room in his house 
called the Jerusalem Chamber; and left the lower clergy in the 
Chapel of Henry VIT, and saved the trouble and charge of erect- 
ing seats where they used to meet.’’ The change was the more 


readily made because some of their number had shortly before sat 


in the room for eighteen sessions, during six weeks, in the commis- 
sion for revising the Liturgy—among them such men as Bishops 
Butler, Burnet, Beveridge and Stillingfleet. Then arose that series 
of conflicts between the two Houses, which—as has been said— 
turned the Chapel of Henry VII and the Jerusalem Chamber into 
two hostile camps, with the small ante-chamber and the organ 
room or Galilee Parlor for an intermediate arena, where fierce per- 
sonal discussions often occurred and the strife for prerogative and 
supremacy ran so high as to bring both Houses to discredit before 
the nation. Stanley speaks of the tierce eloquence of Dean 
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Atterbury in the Chapel, and the impetuous vehemence of Bishop 
Burnet in the Chamber during these debates, the latter stimulated 
doubtless by the mortifying fact that his celebrated Haposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles had been condemned, with other books 
and pamphlets, by the Lower House. As a consequence meetings 
of the Convocations became very infrequent during the last cen- 
tury, and the results of such meetings were relatively unimportant. 
In 1852 the Convocation met once more, first in St. Paul, but 
afterwards in the Jerusalem Chamber; the bishops, at one time, 
giving up the room to the clergy, and themselves retiring to the 
library of the deanery, while at another the bishops occupied the 
Chamber and the clergy the adjoining organ-room. Thus for two 
hundred years has the Jerusalem Chamber been intimately associ- 
ated historically with the ecclesiastical life of England, so far as 
that life was represented in the Established Church and in the 
Convocation of Canterbury. 

But this little room is also associated with what may be regarded 
as a matter of vital moment, not to any specific communion, but 
to all Christians of whatever name who speak the English tongue. 
When King James ordered a royal commission for that revising of 
previous translations of the sacred Scriptures which gave to the 
world the Authorized Version of 1611, one of the three companies 
of scholars to whom that work was entrusted, the Westminster 
Company, met at the Abbey, and almost certainly, upon the invita- 
tion of Dean Andrews, in the Jerusalem Chamber. The immediate 
predecessor of Andrews, Dean Goodman, was a Welshman, as 
Dean Williams was after him, and under his auspices Bishop Mor- 
gan, his countryman, had spent an entire year just before in the 
deanery, engaged in the work of translating the Scriptures into his 
native tongue. How often must the Chamber have echoed with 
the voices, first of the two Welshmen in earnest conference over 
the translated Word, and then of this group of English scholars, 
to whom, together with their associates at Oxford and Cambridge, 
we owe the matchless Authorized Version ! * 

And again when, on motion of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
the new Revision of the English Bible was undertaken in 1870, 
the company of British scholars called to that task met always at 
Westminster, and for the most part in the Jerusalem Chamber, to 
conduct their important investigations. Eighty-five sessions, gen- 
erally of ten days each, were held, including seven hundred and 


* “Tt lives on the ear like a music that can never be forgotten—like the 
sound of church bells which the convert hardly knows how he can forego. 
Its felicities often seem to be almost things rather than mere words. It is 
part of the national mind and the anchor of national seriousness.”’ 
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ninety-two days, generally of six hours each, and continued 
through fourteen years, until the Revision was completed in 
June, 1884. It is an interesting fact that the work of this 
reverend company was inaugurated by the administration of the 
sacrament to all the members who were inclined to attend, in 
the Chapel of Henry VII, the Dean of Westminster reading the 
service from the Communion Table just erected where the an- 
cient altar had stood above the grave of Edward VI. The dean 
has himself described the scene in these words: ‘‘ In front of 
this table, itself a monument of the extinct strifes of former days, 
and round the grave of the youthful Protestant king in whose 
reign the English Bible first received its acknowledged place 
in the coronation of the sovereign as well as its free and general 
circulation throughout the people, knelt together the band of 
scholars and divines, consisting of representatives of almost every 
form of Christian belief in England. There were bishops of. the 
Established Church, two of them by their venerable years con- 
nected with the past generation; there were delegates from our 
historic cathedrals and collegiate churches, our universities, our 
parishes, and our chief ecclesiastical assembly ; and with these, 
intermingled without distinction, were ministers of the Established 
and of the Free Church of Scotland, and of almost every non-con- 
formist Church in England—Independent, Baptist, Wesleyan, 
Unitarian It is not without significance,’ he adds, ‘‘ that 
at this time such various representatives of British Christendom 
partook, without difficulty, on such an occasion, in the sacred 
ordinance of the Christian religion.’’ It was called by a devout 
theologian, now departed, a true Elevation of the Host. Interest- 
ing, indeed, to our eyes is the Chapel, so full of ancient memories, 
in which that holy celebration took place ; but even more inter- 
esting the little room where that distinguished group of scholars 
met so often, during the fourteen years ensuing, to search out the 
meaning of the Scriptures, and to give that meaning to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world in the best translation ever made. 

To complete our recital of reminiscences clustered within the 
Jerusalem Chamber, one other event remains to be mentioned—an 
event hardly second in significance to that which has just been 
related. In June, 1643, the Long Parliament ordered the ‘ call- 
ing of an Assembly of learned and godly divines and others to be 
consulted with by the Parliament for the settling of the govern- 
ment and Liturgy of the Church of England, and, for vindicating 
and clearing of the doctrine of said Church from false aspersions 
and interpretations.’’ So ran the ordinance, and, on the first,day 
of July, this Assembly, whose membership had been selected by 
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the Parliament, met at, Westminster, notwithstanding a proclama- 
tion from the king forbidding the meeting. Both Houses 
of Parliament were present at the opening service, held in 
the choir of the Abbey, Dr. Twiss, as Prolocutor, preaching the 
sermon from John xiv. 18: J will not leave you comfortless. After 
the sermon the Assembly withdrew to the Chapel of Henry VII, 
sixty-nine of the one hundred and fifty-one appointees being pres- 
ent. The sessions were held here from this time on, with some 
intervals, down to October, with an average attendance varying 
from sixty to eighty, and composed of Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents chiefly, the representatives of Episcopacy declining to be 
present. During this time, from August onward, the Assembly 
concerned itself with an attempt to revise and improve the Thirty- 
nine Articles, but came at last to the conclusion, especially after 
the solemn League and Covenant uniting Scotland with England in 
belief had been accepted, that the wiser and better task would be 
the formulation of a new creed, which would be acceptable to the 
Scottish as well as the English mind. 

Near the close of September the cold and chill of the Abbey 
led to an adjournment to the Jerusalem Chamber, where the com- 
fort of a fire could be enjoyed. Robert Baillie, one of the Scotch 
commissioners delegated to the Assembly, gives in his Letters and 
Journals a graphic description of the body as it was now convened. 
After saying, in his quaint way, ‘‘ the like of that Assembly I 
never did see, and as we hear say, the like was never in England, 
nor anywhere is shortlie lyke to be,’’ he goes on to describe the 
gathering in its new location : 

‘* Since the weather grew cold, they did go to Jerusalem Cham- 
her, a fair roome in the Abbey of Westminster At the one 
end nearest the doore, and both sydes, are stages of seats: there 
will be roome but for five or six score. At the upmost end there 
is a chair set on ane frame, a foot from the earth, for the Mr. Prolo- 
cutor, Dr. Twiss. Before it, on the ground, stand two chairs for 
the Mr. Assessors, Dr. Burgess and Mr. Whyte. Before these two 
chairs, through the length of the roome, stands a table at which 
sitts the two scribes, Mr. Byfield and Mr. Roborough. 'The house 
is all well hung with tapestries, and has a good fyre, which is 
some dainties at London, Foranent the table, upon the Prolocu- 
tor’s right hand there are three or four rankes or formes. On the 
lowest, we five” (the Scotch Commissioners, among them Ruther- 
ford) ‘‘ doe sit: upon the other, at our backs, the members of Par- 
liament deputed to the Assemblie. On the formes foranent us, on 
the Prolocutor's left hand, going from the upper end of the house 
to the chimney, and at the other end of the house and backsyde 
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of the table, till it come about to our seats, are four or five stages 
of formes whereupon their divines sitts as they please, albeit com- 
monlie they keep the same place. From the chimney to the door 
there is no seats, but a voyd, about the fire.”’ 

Baillie goes on to describe in detail the method of discussion, 
and the manner in which the conclusions were reached, meanwhile 
sketching the Prolocutor as ‘‘ very learned in the questions he has 
studied, and very good, beloved of all and highly esteemed ; but 
merelie bookish and not much as it seems acquaint with conceived ”’ 
(unwritten) “ prayer, and among the unfittest of all the company for 
any action.” It brings one down to the level of our own times to 
find him adding the intimation that it was ‘‘ the cannie convoy- 
ance of those who guides most matters for their own interest to 
plant such a man of purpose in the chair.” In the course of his 
account of the debates and the debaters he remarks naively that 
‘* their longsomeness is awful at this time when their Church and 
kingdome lyes under a most lamentable anarchy and confusion.’’ 
But he adds by way of apology that ‘‘ being to establish a new 
platforme of worship and discipline to their notion for all time to 
come, they think they cannot be answerable if solidlie and at 
leisure they doe not examine every point thereof.’’ 

For five years and a half, in eleven hundred and sixty-three 
sessions, these divines and their lay associates kept at their task 
with Presbyterian persistence in the historic Chamber, until they 
had prepared the Confession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, the Directory for Worship, Form of Government and 
Book of Discipline, the brief Sum of Christian Doctrine and the 
little treatise entitled the Practical Use of Saving Knowledge.* 
How faithfully they toiled at their difficult task, and how strenu- 
ously they sought to secure such doctrinal statements and such a 
polity as would meet the demand of the time and unify Great 
Britain in belief and ecclesiastical relationship, the minutes so far 
as published and the reliable annals of the period abundantly testify. 
And when, in February, 1649, three weeks after Charles had been 
beheaded and the Commonwealth had been established under 
Cromwell, their labors had come to a close, the Assembly was 


* «For five years, six months and twenty-two days, through one thousand, 
one hundred and sixty-three sessions, the Chapel of Henry VII and the Jeru- 
salem Chamber witnessed their weary labors. Out of these walls came the 
Directory, the Larger and Shorter Catechism and that famous Confession of 
Faith, which alone within thesé islands was imposed by law on the whole 
kingdom, and which alone of all Protestant confessions still, in spite of its 
sternness and narrowness, retains a hold on the minds of its adherents to 
which its fervor and its logical coherence in.some measure entitle it.’’— 
Stanley. 
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finally adjourned, leaving only a committee which met in the 
same place weekly for the examination of candidates for the min- 
istry and other kindred business until March, 1652, when the Long 
Parliament itself was forcibly dissolved by Cromwell, and Indepen- 
dency instead of the anticipated Presbyterianism became for the 
hour the legally established faith of the nation. 

All this, as well as all the other ecclesiastical events and inci- 
dents before and subsequent to this period, which have been already 
mentioned, the little Jerusalem Chamber witnessed. And as one 
recalls the story of the room, political and social as well as eccle- 
siastical, during the five long centuries which have so greatly 
changed the condition, the character and the fortunes of England 
and of the world, an interest spontaneously attaches itself to the 
place hardly less intense than that we feel in visiting the Chapel 
of Henry or the Shrine of Edward, or the great Abbey itself. 
What a procession of kings and queens, princes and nobles, arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, deans, plain Presbyterian preachers in 
their Genevan gowns, dignitaries conspicuous in State as well as 
in Church, martyrs like More, suffering youth like the sons of 
Kdward, wicked and dying monarchs like Henry; the good, the 
great, the selfish and the base; even the corpses of the honored 
dead, borne amid tears and strains of solemn music on their way 
to the grave—what a procession it is which we see moving across 
the oaken floor and out through the low doorway of that remark- 
able room! What scenes have been transacted here—what high 
debates and learned investigations and earnest conferences—what 
ambitious and what noble schemes, what blended piety and selfish- 
ness, good and ill, how much of heaven and how much of earth 
and how much of hell! And what influences have flowed out 
from this room, to affect the political, the social, the ecclesiastical 
life and destinies not only of Great Britain, but of the world— 
influences which have made themselves felt ineffaceably upon even 
our own times, and are destined to be felt even when these walls 
and the great Abbey itself shall crumble into dust ! 

One cannot refrain from uttering to himself over and over the 
ancient, mysterious, sweet name of this historic room—the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber. With an exquisite taste Dean Stanley has re- 
sponded to this feeling in a way most characteristic of his large 
and noble Christian nature, and most fitting to the sacred place 
itself. The old mullioned window and the tapestried walls sponta- 
neously attract our thought toward both the Jerusalem that was in 
holy Palestine and the Jerusalem which is tobe. But the beloved 
Dean, now sainted, his remains resting near by in the Abbey ‘he 
loved so much, has added to these another precious contribution 

39 
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to our interest and our aspiration. The old fireplace of the four- 
teenth century has been recast in more convenient modern form, 
but on one of its jambs he has caused to be inscribed in letters of 
gold the Biblical text, Pray for the Peace of Jerusalem ; and on 
the other, the kindred expression, Build thou the Walls of Jerusa- 
lem ; and on the horizontal lintel above, that suggestive declaration 
of the apostle, Jerusalem which is Above is Free. And that Jeru- 
salem the apostle also assures us, in letters worthy to be written in 
gold, is the Mother of us all. Catholic and Protestant, Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian and Independent, have each in turn occupied 
that sacred Chamber, and each has some share in the remarkable 
memories that are clustered there. But the Jerusalem which is 
above, for whose peace the prayers of all true saints have been 
offered, and in the building of whose walls the true disciples of 
Christ of whatsoever name have been engaged together, will be 
indeed the Mother of us all. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Kk. D. Morris. 





III. 


THE EFFECT OF THE FALL OF MAN 
UPON NATURE. 


HE account of the Fall of man given in the opening of the 
book of Genesis is not to be interpreted as figurative, myth- 
ical or allegorical. It is the basis of the whole Biblical structure ; 
and no building is more solid than its foundation. The effect of 
the Fall upon man himself is of necessity a prominent topic in 
every theological system. Our own Standards teach that the Fall 
brought men into an estate of sin and misery. He was affected 
both in his relations to God and in his own character. A change 
passed over him in virtue of which he was no longer what he had 
been in these supremely important respects. ‘‘ Effect,” as thus 
defined, carries with it the notion of rea] variation from previous 
condition, of actual alteration from a formerly existing state. This 
is the sense given it in the present discussion. The object of this 
paper is to inquire into the belief that the Fall had an effect not 
only upon man, but upon nature as well. By nature is here meant 
the world of matter, the external world, man not included. The 
question is: Have actual changes passed over the external world, 
in consequence of the Fall of man, in virtue of which it exhibits 
variation and departure from what it was before the Fall? What 
is there in the world of matter that was once not there, and would 
not now be there but for the Fall ? 

Attention is directed, in the first place, to a class of mediate 
results ; results that connect with the depravation and deterioration 
of man himself. 

In the apprehension of unfallen man two things must have been 
clear respecting the material world, namely, that in its existence, 
its extent, its order, its beauty, it taught of the one living and true 
God; and it showed forth His praise. Now, however, the teach- 
ing is misapprehended, and the truth is turned into a lie. Nature's 
declaration of one living and true God is misinterpreted into the 
teaching that there are many Gods, that there is no God, that noth- 
ing can be known of God, that nature itself is God. And so far is 
man from appreciating that nature is itself a worshiper that he often 
makes it the object of his own worship. In how many forms, 
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from the rudest fetichism to the adoration of the heavenly bodies, 
by how many millions of men, in what varied parts of the earth, 
through what long centuries, has not this been the case? If now, 
while it is admitted that the state of mind revealed in the teaching 
which man derives from nature and in the worship he pays to 
nature is an effect of the Fall, itis yet objected that this is an 
effect upon man simply, an effect in which not nature, but only 
man’s thought of nature, is involved, we must remember how and 
upon what scale visible and material shape has been given to this 
thought. In the planting of groves, in the rearing of altars and 
the offering of victims, in the building of temples, we have a 
series of dispositions, arrangements, effects, in the outward world, 
distinctly recognizable by the mind. 

In the depravation of man, again, originates the use he makes 
of natural objects and powers which constitute a beneficent pro- 
vision for his well being; a use that to greater or less extent 
leaves traces and modifications behind it in the external world. 
The earth, for example, abounds in pleasant sites for human abode, 
and in material that may be put together. to form convenient and 
comfortable habitations for men. But where have men largely 
lived? What end has dominated in the choice of site, in selection 
and arrangement of material? These lake-dwellings, built on 
piles over the water and reached from the shore by a narrow 
bridge easily removed ; these cliff-dwellings, dug out of the rock, 
to which access is had by ladders that may be drawn up at leisure ; 
these cities, perched on some height and surrounded by massive 
walls with heavy gates; these moated fortresses; these castles ; 
these armed and armored ships: of what do they testify? That 
throughout long reaches of time, that over a vast tract of the 
earth’s surface, man’s first and chief aim has been to make his 
habitation secure against the violence and the wile of his own kind, 

We may find -another and concluding illustration, taking as our 


point of view the fact of a strife between man and nature. It was 


before the Fall that man received the command to subdue the 
earth. What resources had he then in himself for prosecution of 
this vast work? He had an unclouded intellect to grasp the situ- 
ation, and to discern the best means of advance. He had a resolute 
will to enter upon and persevere in intelligent action. He had 
unimpaired physical vigor and endurance. And finally, in case 
opportunity should arise for codperation, there was in him no cause 
of discord and strife with his fellows. A constitution, then, availa- 
ble in all its powers and to the full extent of its powers, man 
brought to the contest. Has he kept himself up to this high 
standard of equipment and efficiency ? Is not, since the Fall, his 
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intellect dimmed, his will weakened, his physical energy lessened, 
his accord with others harder to initiate and to maintain? The 
contestants in point of quality are not what they were when man 
and nature first confronted each other. Man is weaker; nature is 
relatively stronger. The weakness of man has resulted sometimes 
in his being obliged to delay his advance ; and then nature, taking 
advantage of the opportunity, has hurried additional forces to the 
front, and has strengthened its occupation, and made the conquest 
more difficult, and remanded that conquest toa later time. Or 
that weakness has resulted in man being obliged to withdraw from 
ground he had occupied, which nature has repossessed and re- 
fortified. Take, on the one side, the South American forests or 
the Indian jungle as the type. Once the simple conditions were a 
lower level alluvial soil, abundant moisture and heat. Vegetation 
started. Unchecked as years went by, it grew rank and wild. 
Overhead mighty trees interlace their branches. Luxuriant vines 
run from trunk to trunk, like the rigging of countless masts. 
Thorny thickets of scrub-growth cover the ground. In this almost 
impenetrable wild, savage beasts and venomous serpents have their 
homes and haunts. There is an even more deadly element in the 
noxious vapors and miasms which continually exhale. The men 
native to such regions, flitting like shadows along the infrequent 


paths or paddling their canoes upon the watercourses, have long 
since settled down into the rudest modes of life; and practically 
own that nature is too strong for them. Or, on the other hand, 
consider what occurs where human effort has been relaxed or 
demitted, as in case of those cities in Yucatan and Central Amer- 
ica, explored more than a generation ago by Stephens and again in 
our own day, above which dense forests have grown ; and of Pales- 


tine, ‘‘ a land of thorns.’’ ‘‘ It is remarkable,’’ says MacMillan, 


‘that whenever man cultivates nature and then abandons her to 
her own unaided energies, the result is far worse than if he had 
never attempted to improve her at all. There are no such thorns 
found in a state of nature as those produced by the ground which 
man has once tilled, but has now deserted.’’* The disabling effect 
of the Fall it is which has prevented man in his strife with nature 
from undertaking larger things and from holding permanently 
what he had once won. 

What has now been said relating to effects of the Fall upon the 
external world, wrought mediately through the depravation and 
deterioration of man, may be open to criticism. Some of the 
illustrations may be objected to as overlooking the distinction 
between art and nature ; an objection meant to be forestalled by 


* Ministry of Nature, p. 102. 
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the broad definition of nature as the world of matter. Or it may 
be held that the modifications alleged, and others of the same 
class, are too minute and insignificant to be noticed ; the propor- 
tion they bear to the outward world as a whole not being greater 
than that of an ant hill to a mountain. It has not been sought 
here to exaggerate the dimensions of such effects as have been 
referred to; but simply to suggest that, be they greater or less, 
such effects do exist, and are legitimate matter of inquiry within 
the scope of our topic. 

Let us take up now a far more important branch of the subject : 
that which comes under the category of changes in the operation 
of nature as a system ; changes in the production of which man is 
passive ; changes due to the visitation of God on account of sin; 
changes setting in more or less speedily after the Fall, and making 
of our world a very different place from what it had been before. 

It has been extensively held that nature was revolutionized by 
the Fall of man. The primitive and universal state, it is asserted, 
was one of peace, of bounty, of benignity. The classic legend of 
the Golden Age, and the mythological stories current among the 
ancient Teutons about the primeval world, are supposed to be 
lingering traditions of what the earth really wasin its youth. The 
later Jewish teachings are explicit in the same sense. According 
to the Rabbinic doctrine the whole creation was to return to the 
perfection and purity which it had in the time of the first man, 
and before the introduction of sin. Originally created perfect, all 
things had been ruined by the Fall.* This same representation, 
as is well known, bulks largely in Paradise Lost, notably in the 
tenth book of that great epic. In the further references presently 
to be made to the poem, no one will allege that Milton, not a 
didactic writer but a poet, is taken too seriously, when it is remem- 
bered how immense has been his influence upon the popular theol- 
ogy of English-speaking people. It would not be difficult, moreover, 
to produce passages from professed theologians which agree with 
his poetical representations of the effects of the Fall. He is not 
alone in the doctrine that the primitive condition of the world, as 
well as of man, was physically a happy one; that for the sake of 
man, peace and prosperity rested on every other creature ; and that 
both disappeared, and evil and destruction seized upon every living 
thing when spiritual ruin befell man. It is since the time of Mil- 
ton that modern science has attained its enormous development. 
In the progress of this development many brilliant speculations 
have been put forth which at a later stage have been found with- 


*See Princeton Review, 1870, July, Art. IL; Tholuck on Romans, com- 
ment on chap. viii. 19-23. 
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out solid basis. There are others that are yet on trial. We have 
here no concern with such matters. But whatever nature has to 
offer in the way of established fact and settled principle bearing 
on our topic is entitled to consideration. The elementary instruc- 
tion given in our common schools supplies us with material at 
which we may glance, under the heads of Animated Nature, 
Climate, and Vegetable Life. 
1. According to Milton : 
‘Discord first, 

Daughter of Sin, among the irrational 

Death introduced through fierce antipathy ; 

Beast now with beast ’gan war, and fowl with fowl, 


And fish with fish ; to graze the herb all leaving, 
Devoured each other.’’ 


But nothing is more certain than that in the brute world from the 
very beginning, ages before man, death has been the law. The very 
rocks are often the result of death, as in case of the limestones that 
are composed of corals and crinoids. The animal fossils in the earth’s 
strata are due to death. Many of these creatures never could have 
grazed on the herb, because not anatomically constructed so to do. 
They were armed and equipped to prey upon one another. Pikes 
and sharks of the Devonian and Carboniferous ages, some of them 
of amazing size and fearfully destructive organs; carnivorous 
crocodiles in the great Secondary Period; the carnivorous crea- 
tures characteristic, as Prof. Guyot says, of the Pliocene: these 
bulk largely in the history of animal life prior to man. It seems 
almost as if an apology ought to be made for bringing in things so 
elementary as these. 
2. As to climate, Milton tells us that the world which God 


“So fair and good created, and had still 
Kept in that state’’ but for ‘‘the folly of man,’’ 


was now subjected to adverse influences. 


“.,.. the Creator, calling forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them several charge 
As sorted best with present things. The sun 
Had first his precept so to move, so shine, 

As might affect the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable ; and from the north to call 
Decrepit winter; from the south to bring 
Solstitial summer’s heat. To the blank moon 

Her office they prescribed ; to the other five 
Their planetary motions and aspects, 

Which of them rising with the sun or falling 
Should prove tempestuous. Tothe winds they set 
Their corners .... 
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These changes in the heavens, though slow, produced 
Like change on sea and land; sideral blast, 

Vapor, and mist, and exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and pestilent.”’ 


This is poetry. The facts of the case are such as to make us 
believe that all known varieties of actual climate and climatic dis- 
turbance have prevailed over the globe from a period long pre- 
ceding the appearance of man. We should infer this from the fact 
that substantially the present condition of the elements or factors 
which affect climate is of long standing. These factors are such 
as the obliquity of the ecliptic and possibly the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit, elevation above the sea level, the form, size 
and distribution of the continents, affecting as these do the courses 
of the winds and ocean currents. But we have the positive 
testimony of fossil vegetation and fossil animal life. In the little 
popular book of Principal Dawson, on the Geological History of 
Plants, there is a good deal of matter bearing on the point before 
us. It clearly appears that there has been a differing flora at 
different times in the same region, and at the same time in 
different regions. There has been a migration of plant-life as 
climatic conditions were favorable or unfavorable. It is not meant 
to imply that everything has gone on in a perfectly regular and 
easily understood way. There are great difficulties connected with 
the subject of secular climate. The very difficulties, however, 
with which the students of this branch of science grapple are such 
as involve the variety and extremes otherwise indicated. They 
tell us of a warm climate once prevailing in arctic latitudes, and of 
a glacial period extending over much of the northern hemisphere 
and leaving reminders of itself to this day in the ice rivers of 
Switzerland and other countries; but these both antedate at least 
the generally accepted and more conservative age assigned to the 
origin of man.* 

3. Milton touches but lightly one subject upon which he might 
have been expected to enlarge. That is the curse upon the ground. 
God said to Adam: ‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake... .. 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee.’? These words 
have been taken by some to mean that hitherto no such things as 
thorns and thistles had existed in the world. Others, who admit 


that in their ‘‘ type-forms ’’—whatever that may mean here—they 


existed before, explain that the blessing of God which was upon the 
ground, involving endless fertility and wonderful reproduction, was 
withdrawn; and that there came in a mysterious fatality according 
to which ‘‘ it is now the tendency of nature to favor the ignoble 


* See Dawson’s Modern Science in Bible Landa pp. 149-155. 
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forms rather than the noble, the lower rather than the higher, the 
weed rather than the herb.’’* It may be remarked as perhaps 
significant that in the history of the creation no mention is made 
of any such special blessing on the ground as here is assumed. As 
to the distinction between weed and herb, what seems one day a 
noxious, hurtful growth, discovery may the next turn into a useful 
plant. 

The attraction of the occult ought not to be allowed to lead our 
attention away from what is plain. The sentence of man was to 
toil. In his brief experience heretofore, the spontaneous fruits of 
the Garden have yielded him a simple and sufficient support. His 
activities have been voluntary and pleasurable. Not so henceforth. 
He will find himself confronted by a nature that will surrender her 
treasures only when her conditions are met; and will be under a 
necessity of which hitherto he has known nothing. The present 
constitution of things, under which the necessity for the working 
of the ground exists, has become to us very familiar and simple. 
Plant-life has its conditions. The soil must contain the food of the 
plant ; and that this food may be in a form to be appropriated, 
the soil must be open to the influence of air and moisture. Where 
on one hand the ground is overrich, plants tend to a growth of wood 
and stalk that is too luxurious. Where it is too poor, they starve and 
dwindle. Either way lies degeneracy, and there is no food for man. 
It is only as the plant is sufficiently stimulated and fed, or suffi- 
ciently repressed and curtailed, that man can gather of the fruits 
of the ground, Thisis the present arrangement. Does it bear the 
aspect of something superimposed upon a previous system, or that 
of an essential part of the original construction? On this point 
the eloquent Hugh MacMillan remarks: ‘‘ We have every reason 
to believe that this law (according to which nature now operates 
in the vegetable world) existed in the pre-Adamite world, and was 
in full operation before the Fall. Man’s sin produced no change 
upon the laws of vegetable development; and the flora of Eden 
exhibited the same physiological tendencies which our present 
vegetation exhibits. The trees of the garden among which the 
Lord God walked needed then, as they do now, the cultivation of 
man to develop their thorns into leafy branches and blossoming 
and fruit-bearing buds; and the thistles had then, as now, to be 
cleared away in order that only what was beautiful and profitable 
might grow.’’+ 

If these things are to be accepted as true, viz., that pain and 
death have prevailed in the brute world from the very beginning ; 
that varieties and vicissitudes of climate have existed over the 


* Lange on Genesis. + Ministry of Nature, p. 106. 
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surface of the globe from a period long preceding man; and that 
the arrangement which necessitates cultivation and labor in order 
to secure from the earth its fruits is imbedded in the very nature 
of vegetable life: the conclusion cannot of course be other than 
adverse to the traditional, Rabbinical, Miltonic doctrine that the 
primitive condition of the world, as well as of man, was physically 
a happy one, and that a great revolution has chronologically fol- 
lowed the sin of man. The indications are that nature as a system 
is to-day what it substantially was long before man appeared. At 
least, it has undergone no great reversion and has been switched 
off upon no other track. Apart, then, from results, be they 
greater or less, in the outward world wrought mediately through 
man himself, the word effect in connection with the Fall cannot be 
applied to nature in the same sense in which it is to man, viz., as 
involving real variation from previous conditions, alteration from a 
formerly existing state. 

To say this, however, is far, very far, from being the same thing 
as saying that there is no relation between the Fall of man and 
the constitution of nature. It is well known that the discovery of 
fossil animals occasioned embarrassment on the part of theolo- 
gians who had understood, as Milton did, that the Bible teaches 
that the sin of Adam chronologically introduced death into a 
world where previously it had absolutely no existence. Some 
proposed resort to the position that the fossils were created in the 
rocks, that they did not represent animals that had ever actually 
lived, and so did not testify to the prevalence of pain and ravages 
of death in ages prior to Adam.* It was a far more satisfactory 
course when men betook themselves to closer examination of the 
Scriptures. No affirmation was found there that pain and death 
were unknown to animal experience prior to the Fall. There was 
there, if not a full and clear exposition, at least a hint—at any rate, 
many have so thought—of the relation between man and nature ; 
a relation according to which nature is what it is because man is 
what he is. The one is borne down by the burden of the other. 
There is a groaning and travailing in pain of the whole creation 
on account of man, its head. There isa subjection to vanity, to 


emptiness, to corruption, to decay, for his sake, and because of his 
sin. But there may be a logical and rational connection with an 
inverse chronological sequence ; an order of ideas and of depen- 
dence which does not follow the order of time. The phrase ‘‘ an- 
ticipative consequence ’’ as applied to various arrangements in 
the outward world may be an awkward one, but it conveys a 
meaning and points to a real dependence. [f the death of ani- 


* Princeton Review, Vol. xiii, p. 388. 
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mals has anything whatever to do with the Fall of man, or the 
Fall of man with it, the least we can say is that God ordained it 
and prearranged it in foresight of that Fall. And if we make the 
admission in this instance, where can we stop short of admitting 
that this world was intended for the home of a fallen being, and 
was constructed accordingly from the first? The adaptation of 
man’s environment to him as a fallen being has often been the 
theme of interesting and instructive discourse. Dr. McCosh, for 
example, in his well-known work on the Divine Government, shows 
how the very constitution of the physical world affords methods 
for exercise of the divine control over man.* Others have shown 
how beneficial it has been to man himself to be subject to the con- 
ditions and under the necessities that come upon him as an inhab- 
itant of a world where the prevalence of pain and death, and the 
existence of varieties and vicissitudes of climate, and the failure 
of grain to yield without cultivation, rank as nature’s laws. The 
world is adapted to be the home of a fallen being. Well, the 
world is what God made it, and it is what He was making it long 
before He created man. When He pronounced it good, that is to 
be understood simply as meaning that the world as created corre- 
sponded with God’s design and met His purpose; not that it was 
ideally perfect. 

But what of positive Bible statements respecting the home of 
the unfallen Adam? They are to be taken in their natural, obvi- 
ous meaning; they are not to be added to and embroidered. 
Paradise, the garden in which man was placed, and Eden, the more 
general region in which that garden was situated, ought not to be 
confounded with nature as a whole. There is no Bible statement, 
it is merely a preconceived notion, an imagination, that these were 
a fair specimen of the whole earth in a state of primitive perfec- 
tion and delight. Calvin pertinently remarks: ‘‘ There was a 
certain region assigned by God to the first man in which he might 
have his home. I state this expressly because there have been 
authors who would extend this garden over all regions of the 
world They absurdly transfer what Moses said of a certain 
particular place to the whole world.”+ Eden no doubt was a 
favored region. Paradise had all the natural advantages belonging 
to its situation in this region. Over and above, it had special 
advantages belonging to it as a special divine arrangement. 
Whether by immediate creation or a providential development, it 
was prepared as the world at large was not. Fruit trees abounded 
there, as they did not in the world at large. That tree of life 
certainly did not grow elsewhere. When our first parents were 


* Bk. 2, chap. iii, sec. 5 and 6. + Commentary on Genesis. 
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driven forth, they found the sharpest contrast between that which 
they left and the ruder, harder, wilder, colder nature into which 
they were thrust. ; 

Our theme is by no means a shallow one in itself; and it in- 
volves and has underlying it profound matters that are to be 
handled only with wise reserve: such things as, on the scientific 
side, the whole constitution and course of nature; and, on the 
theological side, the relation of God to time, His relation to the 
created universe and His plan in the setting and mounting of the 
course of human history. The subject is, it is true, of a specula- 
tive sort; but it is by no means barren of useful results. Let us 
glance at some of these in connection with our previous inquiry. 

1. In so far as the view taken commends itself to us, we have 
the adjustment of certain important facts and classes of facts, 
Biblical on one side and scientific on the other; we have an 
orderly and working scheme of thought; in a word, the satisfac- 
tion of the philosophic impulse and necessity common to all 
minds. 

2. The inquiry as pursued has apologetic value. Principal 
Dawscn remarks that ‘‘ perhaps no portion of Bible history seems 
to have been more thoroughly set at naught by modern scientific 
speculations than the golden age of Eden, so dear to the imagina- 
tion of the poet, so interwoven with the past condition and future 
prospects of man, as held by all religions.” Undoubtedly this is 
true. We are bound to stand for every word of the Bible history. 
But if scientific speculation sets at naught a great deal that the 
imagination of the poet has constructed with no Bible foundation, 
we are not bound to stand for that. We must contend for Moses ; 
but Milton must take care of himself. 

3. Whether or not it be true that nature as a system and in 
operation before the age of man was much what it is now, the 
examination of what Scripture really says bearing on this subject 
must impress us anew and profoundly with the conviction that 
this is the word, not of man, but of God. Men let loose their 
imagination and fancy when they deal with these things. But 
note what a ‘‘ singularly measured and reticent account of man’s 
first home’’ is given in the statements of Genesis. Note how 
few and even disparaging are the subsequent references to the 
earthly paradise.* Both in what it says and does not say the Bible 
does not here follow the method of man. 

4. In the prominence man gives to his dream of a sad, world- 
wide transformation ; in his looking back to a primeval condition 


* Comparisons are made as if excellent things of earth came up to the 
Paradisaical standard ; see e. g. Ezek. xxxi. 9. 
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of the whole earth in which all was peaceful and fair; we have a 
significant indication of the reality and character of the Fall. It 
is because man is now a fallen being, looking at things in a fallen 
way, subject to the illusions of a heart deceitful in all things, that 
he is oblivious to the truth that the great change is not without, 
but within ; is not physical, but spiritual; is not in nature, but in 
himself. 


BROOKLYN. WILLIAM ALEXANDER HOLLIDAY. 





IV. 
WANTED: A DEFINITION OF CONSCIENCE. 


HERE is a widespread misapprehension touching the nature 
and function of the conscience. To such an extent is it current 
in the popular thought that grave consequences follow in many lives. 
It is safe to say that thousands of more or less well-meaning 
people have the idea that if they live according to the ‘‘ dictates 
of their consciences,” they are doing their full duty to God and 
man. Yet these people betray the absence of any adequate appre- 
ciation of duty, and have never thought of fixing an unquestioned 
standard of right in the face of which their consciences would 
have some effective constraint upon their souls. Moreover, these 
people do not know that they are in the dark touching the nature 
and function of conscience. They have no discrimination in mind 
between the intellectual and moral activities of the soul in the 
realm of duty. This familiar but serious fact is worthy of earnest 
consideration. 
In seeking the explanation of this misapprehension, we are able 
to trace two of the causes. The word ‘ conscience ’’ is itself an 


inadequate term. Its etymological significance carries no sugges- 
tion of a moral quality, which quality is the distinctive fact about 
the conscience in the popular mind.. There is a point where the 
cognitive faculty touches the moral consciousness, and at that 
point we have that ‘‘ knowing with,’’ that union in the conscious 
experience of the intellectual and moral forces of the soul, which 
the Greek suneidests and its Latin equivalent conscientia signify. 


But the fact remains that we have, through all the years, read into 
the term its special moral significance, of which its component 
parts give not the slightest hint. We must confess to a poverty 
in our terminology at this point which has been a sad lack, for 
with some term which would have discriminated between the 
exercise of the intellectual and moral forces of the soul, we might 
have been saved much of the confusion which may be fairly 
charged to the term itself. 

From the time of Aristotle to the present, men have been try- 
ing to explain the joint activity of these forces, doubtless largely 
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because the word seems to indicate some such activity. This is 
the second cause of the popular confusion about our subject, and is 
apparent in the definitions of the conscience which are to be found 
in the text-books through the centuries. It is both the sequence 
and the consequence of the inadequate character of the term. 
Without unduly multiplying these definitions, two may be men- 
tioned which will fairly represent the tendency to find this joint 
activity. Prof. Calderwood tells us :* ‘* Conscience is that power 
of mind by which moral law is discovered to each individual for 
the guidance of his conduct. It is the reason as that discovers to 
us absolute moral truth, having the authority of sovereign moral 
law. It is an essential requisite for the direction of an intelligent 
free-will agent, and affords the basis for moral obligation and 
responsibility in human life. Conscience in discovering to us 
truth, having the authority of moral law, is seen to be a cognitive 
or intellectual power.’’ Here the teaching is emphatic that con- 
science exercises discriminating cognitive power in determining 
particular duty, as well as affording the basis for moral obligation 
and responsibility. We note, in passing, how the above definition 
is marked by that unfortunate and sometimes vicious practice 
which has crept into the method of psychology, of 1eferring to the 
different functions of the soul as if these were in any way separate 
from the person himself. Men speak of the intellect and the will 
and the conscience doing things, when we know these are not dis- 
tinct from the person who thinks and wills and appreciates duty. 
May it not fairly be inferred that this very mode of dealing with 
the subject has helped many to the notion that their conscience 
does something for them in discovering duty, apart from a deliber- 
ate effort on their own part to determine right conduct ? 

The following definition renders the above remark the more 
pertinent, and elaborates Prof. Calderwood’s idea of the joint 
activity of the intellectual and moral forces of the soul in the 
exercise of the functions of the conscience. Prof. Henry B. Smith, 
in discussing ‘‘ the original tendencies of man’s soul,” has this to 
say of the conscience:+ ‘‘ Conscience is a collective term, em- 
bracing certain natural operations of the mind in view of what 
has moral quality, in view of right and wrong, whether this exists 
in law, states, acts or relations. Conscience is to be viewed, not 
as a special faculty, but as that combination of powers by which 
we judge and feel in respect to moral right and wrong. Under 
conscience are comprised all the mind’s operations of judging and 
feeling in view of rectitude. It discriminates: discerns right and 


* Calderwood, Handbook of Moral Philosophy, p. 77. 
+ Smith, System of Christian Theology, p. 178 sq. 
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wrong in actions, states, etc.; has a knowledge of moral right and 
wrong as ultimate. It feels: has the feeling of obligation, of 
what Kant calls ‘the categorical imperative ;’ when we know the 
right, we feel that we ought to do it. It approves or disapproves : 
judges morally about the right and wrong in states, conditions of 
things, conduct, etc., on the ground of conformity to right or not. 
It passes sentence: has a sense of the merit of those who do right, 
and of the demerit of those who do wrong.” Here indeed we 
have not only a ‘‘ knowing with,” but a joint activity which sim- 
ply takes in the whole man’s powers when morals are concerned. 

The reason why such definitions as are here given have caused 
great confusion in the popular mind, is that in the realm of morals 
men have not distinguished between that which is intuitive and 
that which is acquired. God has endowed human nature with a 
moral quality, so that man possesses a moral nature. This moral 
nature is marked by three attributes. First, there is an inherent 
capacity to appreciate right and wrong in principle. It is a sense 
of rightness or of righteousness, an innate consciousness of the 
validity of law. It is the moral intuition upon which a moral 
judgment rests when the principle is applied to a specific case. 
But this moral intuition of the principle of right does not reach to 
the point of determining particular duty in the specific cases. The 
second attribute is an innate appreciation of right and wrong which 
finds expression in a sense of moral obligation to perform recog- 
nized duty. The most striking feature of man’s moral nature is 
this unfailing constraint toward recognized right, and restraint from 
recognized wrong. The third attribute is an innate conviction of 
responsibility because of conduct, leading’to a sense of condemna- 
tion in wrong conduct and of commendation in right conduct. The 
constitutional conditions which mark man as a self-conscious crea- 
ture under law are at the basis of these qualities. But man possesses 
no intuitive power whatever which determines for him what is his 
particular duty in any specific case. 

It is at this point that the popular mind has been confused. 
Men have taken these definitions of the conscience, such as we 
have quoted, and have identified the cognitive faculty with the 
moral nature. Being conscious of the unfailing and infallible 
constraint of the moral nature in the face of recognized duty, they 
have come to imagine that conscience both infallibly determines 
the particular duty and constrains us to perform it. This error is 
further explained when we remember that in the realm of morals 
there is a very wide consensus of moral judgments which all men 
in Christian lands accept. This consensus of accepted judgments 
covers muny, if not most, of the moral actions of the everyday 
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life. They are taught to the children, who grow up to have no 
question about them, and therefore the activity of conscience in 
the constraint of their moral natures, in the face of all these 
recognized duties, is so instant as to give rise to the notion that 
conscience does ‘‘ dictate’’ what is the specific duty in all ques- 
tions of conduct, in the normal exercise of the innate powers of 
the moral nature. But the consensus of moral judgments which 
thus widely obtains is an acquired product of years of moral 
activity, and its scope varies in different lands according to the 
development of education in morals in those lands. 

Thus we reach the vital fact in the whole discussion. Man has 
no intuitive knowledge of what is right in the case of a specific 
duty. That knowledge is acquired. Fairly to establish this 
statement, let us consider certain important evidence which bears 
directly upon it. Most valuable is the inspired record of the 
experience of the Apostle Paul. Toward the end of his life, Paul 
made this declaration: ‘‘I have lived in all good conscience before 
God until this day ’’ (Acts xxiii. 1). This is a remarkable state- 
ment for any man to make, but most remarkable to the popular 
mind when made by Paul, for we know from his own testimony 
that he ‘‘ wasa blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious.”’ 
Yet he says when speaking of this former life: ‘‘ I verily thought 
with myself that I ought to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth ” (Acts xxvi. 9). Paul’s conscience told him 
nothing about his particular duty. His moral intuition recognized 
right from wrong in principle, but his conscience at one time con- 
strained him to do what he then thought was right, and later 
restrained him from doing the same thing because he later was 
convinced that it was wrong. Through it all, his conscience was 
true, and his moral nature infallibly constrained him toward recog- 
nized duty. The difficulty was not with his conscience. He 
declares to Timothy that he did not know he was doing wrong 
(1 Tim. i. 13). 

Nor is this experience of the apostle peculiar. Hundreds of 
people will testify that they now consider wrong what they once ° 
considered right, or now believe to be right what they once con- 
sidered wrong. Clearly does the writer remember his conviction 
about the sin of singing anything else than psalms in the worship 
of God. But the same conscience now commends what it then con- 
demned. The devout mother who threw her babe into the Ganges 
verily thought she was doing that which would one day conduce 
to blessings to her child and to herself. Her mother heart must 
have recoiled from the deed, but we must not confuse the shrinking 
from the deed because of its unnaturalness, with the activity of the 

40) 
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conscience. Doubtless Abraham shrank from offering up Isaac in 
exactly the same way, but his conscience was perfectly clear, 
because he believed he was doing the will of God. We all know 
that when some question of conduct arises which falls outside of 
the consensus of moral judgments mentioned above, and about 
which our judgment is not clear, there is no constraint of the con- 
science whatever touching the matter under debate until we are 
decided as to the obligation. Then the moment we recognize the 
duty, conscience asserts itself, and the innate constraint of our 
moral nature infallibly urges us to do what we believe to be our 
duty, pressing steadily the sense of oughtness upon the soul. But 
the fact remains that when we properly discriminate between the 
intellectual and moral forces of the soul, and between that which 
is intuitive and that which is acquired in moral judgments, we 
must withstand those definitions which attribute to the conscience 
intuitive power to determine specific duty. 

Not for a moment must the idea have place that we are detract: 
ing from the majesty of the conscience as ‘‘ the voice of God” 
within the soul. God speaks to us through the conscience to urge 
us to fidelity to recognized duty, speaks thus unfailingly and in- 
fallibly. But God does not speak to us through the conscience to 
tell us what is right in particular questions of conduct. He has 
given us the necessary information on that subject in another 
way, and we honor God the more when we appreciate the proper 
mode of determining duty, and leave to the conscience its own 
sacred function. To confuse the intellectual and moral forces of 
the soul in the process of securing knowledge concerning duty is 
not only to play false to man’s constitutional nature and to human 
experience through the centuries, but is to fail also to give.due 
acknowledgment of the necessity of a divine revelation. The 
only infallible rule of faith and practice is the revealed will of God. 
The knowledge of the divine will is essential to man’s right con- 
duct. Our introductory Confessional statement emphasizes the 
fact that ‘‘ the light of nature, and the works of creation and 
providence are not sufficient to give that knowledge of God, and 
of His will, which is necessary unto salvation.” Therefore God 
revealed that will unto men. 

At this point a fact of vital importance bears forcibly upon our 
argument. The revelation of God’s will was not made necessary 
simply because of man’s fall into sin. It was necessary because 
man did not possess the inherent ability to discover his duty for 
himself. The very first record of God’s dealing with man is an 
account of a revelation concerning specific duty, given in Eden 
before the Fall. Adam’s conscience did not guide him in deter- 
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mining right conduct, but it constrained him to perform recognized 
duty as the will of God. To say, as some do, that man’s con- 
science is darkened because of sin is to miss the mark. Of course 
the conscience is blunted, loses something of its keenness of sense 
of obligation; and yet it is true that conscience never fails to assert 
itself in the life of the most hardened criminal. Moreover, to 
speak, as some do, of educating the conscience is also to miss the 
mark. There is a true education in morals, but that education 
consists in developing the moral consciousness by inculeating a 
knowledge of the will of God. The degree of a man’s intelligent 
apprehension of the will of God, and the degree of his responsive- 
ness in an attitude of obedience to that will, must determine the 
bluntness or keenness of his conscience. God began at the begin- 
ning to give men the necessary knowledge to guide them into 
right conduct. It is this fact which must not be ignored. 
Doubtless some would raise the question here touching what is 
commonly called ‘‘ the unwritten law of God,’’ having reference to 
that law which Paul declares to have been ‘‘ written in the hearts ”’ 
of those who do not have the revealed law of Godin His Word 
(Rom. ii. 14, 15). Evidently we must measure this statement of 
the apostle by his reference to the same subject in the first chapter 
of the epistle, where he says: ‘‘ The wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, 
who hold the truth in unrighteousness ; because that which may 
te known of God is manifest in them; for God hath showed it 
unto them. For the invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead ; so that they are 
without excuse ; because that, when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened ’’ (Rom. i. 18- 
21). Let it be remembered that Paul is not concerning himself 
primarily with the way in which man came to know the will of 
God, but with the fact of man’s failure to be true to the light 
which he possessed. Clearly he could not have meant to say the 
only revelation which God made to man was the revelation to the 
human reason of the attributes of the Godhead which are apparent 
in the divine order, and which man as an intelligent creature under 
law was able to appreciate—wisdom, power, justice, benevolence, 
ete. We assert this confidently because Paul knew the record of 
God’s revelation of His will to Adam, to Cain, to Abel, to Noah, 
before the calling of Abraham. Paul knew of Melchisedec, the 
priest of the most high God, who bespeaks a knowledge of God 
that was handed down through the generations, aside from that 
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contained in the Hebrew Scriptures. True, that knowledge was 
ever enforced by the works of creation, and the constant constraint 
of the conscience in the face of recognized duty was ever present 
in men’s hearts; but when Paul says the foolish heart of men was 
darkened because they, when they knew God, glorified Him not 
as God, he seems to indicate a fullness of knowledge toward the 
beginning, which was not possessed later, although the reason still 
appreciated the divine order. This fact is certainly the legitimate 
inference from the inspired record. Paul’s words, in the light of 
the record, cannot teach that man has intuitive knowledge of 
the will of God. Pagan morals point back to purer morals. Dr. 
Kellogg * has shown in a masterful way that investigation into the 
earliest sacred writings of heathenism has fairly demonstrated a 
pure monotheism at the beginning of the teachings which have 
thus been handed down through those generations when men 
‘* knew God, but glorified him not as God,’’ when they ‘‘ held the 
truth in unrighteousness,’’ and ‘‘ became vain in their imagina- 
tions’’ until ‘‘ their foolish heart was darkened.”’ 

Does not this exactly bring us to the explanation which Paul 
gave of himself? He said: ‘I did it ignorantly in unbelief.” 
This same unfaithfulness had marked the Jews, as well as the 
Gentiles, and they too were without excuse, but Paul tells us that 
because he sinned not willfully but ignorantly, he obtained 
mercy. But the fact remains that Paul’s conscience did not dic- 
tate the right, or discover it. No more did the heathen have any 
such guidance from their consciences. A pagan’s conscience con- 
demned him only when he willfully sinned against the light which 
led to recognized duty. In one sense, his conscience might be 
called a law upon his heart, considered as the voice of God in his 
soul, constraining him ever toward recognized duty. But what- 
ever knowledge any man has concerning duty has been acquired 
from the revelation of God originally, and by the transmission of 
that law, accurately or imperfectly, as the case may be, unto this 
day. 

In the light of the Scripture record, therefore, we come back to 
the statement that the only adequate knowledge of duty is in this 
divine revelation. And as God’s will is now fully revealed unto 
us in His Son, we may assert that we must ‘‘ enlighten the mind 
in the knowledge of Christ ” if we would be educated aright as to 
duty. In the Gospel we have not only clear commandments con- 
cerning a large number of the details of conduct, with explicit 
teachings concerning specific duties; but we have fundamental 
principles laid down, and full instruction given concerning the 


*S. H. Kellogg, The Genesis and Growth of Religion. 
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spirit in which these principles are to be applied in all possible 
questions of specific duty which may arise. Since this applica- 
tion of principles must devolve upon each intelligent soul, we 
have the explanation of the diversity of opinion and conviction on 
the part of different people touching many questions of duty about 
which the Gospel is not explicit. Whenever the honest soul seeks 
light touching conduct, conscience waits for an acknowledgment of 
duty, and then, but not until then, asserts the constraint of the 
moral nature upon the soul. 

As intimated in the introductory sentences of this paper, many 
who talk of following the dictates of their consciences are doing 
all in their power to smother their consciences, by neglecting to 
recognize the true standard of right and honestly to face many 
questions of duty which press upon them. While they may have 
the constant reproach of the heart which accompanies the known 
sin of neglect, they do not have that keener sense of the sting of 
conscience which comes whenever one turns away from some specific 
duty which has, for even a moment, been squarely faced. Noth- 
ing will so surely exalt the conscience to its supreme’ place in the 
life as to give men to see their fatal error touching the way in 
which we must determine duty. Too long we have loaded the 
conscience with a task which it was never expected of God to 
perform. The psychological inquiry involved is itself fascinating, 
but the practical importance of the subject has impelled the writer 
to venturé to emphasize the need of a clear discrimination between 
the activities of the intellectual and moral forces of the soul in 
the realm of morals, and between the knowledge which is intuitive 
and that which is acquired in the realm of conduct. 


CaIcaco. Howarp AGNEW JOHNSTON. 











v. 
THE EARLY BERMUDA CHURCH. 


HE writer of this article, during his ministry in Bermuda, was 
led to examine the position and character of the early Ber- 
muda Church, after reading a book by the late General Lefroy 
called the History of Bermuda and published by him some years 
ago when he was governor of that island. The positions taken up 
by Lefroy as to the status of the Church and the ecclesiastical 
connections of her first ministers seemed to be not only inconsis- 
tent with one another, but at variance with facts published even 
in Lefroy’s own work. And moreover, Lefroy’s references to 
Church questions conveyed the impression, that he was dealing 
with the subject not so much from the standpoint of an impartial 
historian, as from the point of view of a partisan of the Church 
of England ; and that his evident purpose was to confirm the pres- 
tige of that Church by giving strength to the conviction that she 
alone could date her existence in Bermuda from the founding of the 
colony, and that, therefore, she was the only historic Church. To 
a great extent that purpose has been fulfilled; and the followers of 
the Church of England in Bermuda are not slow to claim the 
advantage which Lefroy assigns to them, and to make use of it 
for every practical purpose. And this is of equal importance, — 
that Lefroy’s History, being beyond all doubt the most complete 
and exhaustive book dealing with Bermuda affairs, is consequently 
the book which thousands of American and English visitors to 
Bermuda consult from time to time, and from which they form 
their impressions of Bermuda Church history. The errors, there- 
fore, to which Lefroy gives countenance in his book affect not only 
Bermudans themselves, bet scholars from every part of America 
and England, who, during their sojourn in Bermuda, rightly occupy 
themselves by studying her history. 

This article has two purposes in view. Primarily, it is an 
attempt to claim justice for the Presbyterian Church in Bermuda, 
which has suffered from Lefroy’s misrepresentations and which to 
this day is denied credit for the part she took in the early religious 
history of the colony; and in the second place, it is an earnest 
plea, addressed to all who read Lefroy’s History, against their 
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receiving his conclusions on Bermuda Church questions without at 
any rate verifying the data upon which those conclusions are based. 

What follows has been cast in the form of a criticism of certain 
conclusions reached by General Lefroy ; and it will be most con- 
venient to state these conclusions at the outset. It ought to be 
borne in mind that Lefroy’s book is more of a compilation of his- 
torical documents than a history in the ordinary sense of the term, 
and that the author, for the most part, contents himself with ex- 
pressing his conclusions in the form of connecting paragraphs and 
footnotes. The following are only a selection, but they will suffice : 
‘Tt has been held to warrant a belief, that Captain Nathaniel 
Butler, by his own authority, abolished in 1620 the worship of the 
Church of England established in 1612” (Vol. i, p. 151); the 
point of interest being the allegation contained in the last clause of 
the quotation. ‘‘ It is clearly established that the discipline of the 
Church of England was enforced in the Somers Islands previously 
to Captain Butler’s arrival, by the presentments of William Pollard 
and of the church wardens of Smith’s tribe. It is also established 
that it prevailed under the succeeding governor by the order to all 
church wardens in 1623 to provide Books of Common Prayer of 
the last edition... .. It is at variance with all the facts to rep- 
resent the principles of Presbyterianism as having been established 
by authority (whatever individuals may have been in favor of 
them) earlier than the year 1652” (Vol. i, p. 683). Mr. Lewis 
Hughes ‘‘was appointed in 1616, when the title ‘ preacher’ 
meant an Episcopally ordained minister and nothing else ; and no 
other appointment by a public body like the Bermuda Company 
would have been possible. The ministers, therefore, were minis- 
ters of the Church of England. ... . With respect to the present 
Presbyterian communion in Bermuda, it has no historical connec- 
tion with the Presbyterians or Independents of the Commonwealth, 
although it is probable enough that the same principles may 
have descended from that period in some families. It cannot be 
traced back to an earlier date than 1719” (Vol. i, pp. 685, 686). 
It is unnecessary to quote more. These and many other similar 
statements scattered throughout Lefroy’s two volumes are suffi- 
cient warrant for putting his findings in the following form and 
order: (1) That the discipline and worship of the Church of 
England were established in Bermuda from the founding of the 
colony in 1612. (2) That the first ministers of the Bermuda 
Church were ministers of the Church of England, Episcopally 
ordained. (3) That the principles and practices of Presbyterian- 
ism did not hold to any great extent and were not established in 
the island earlier than 1652. <A careful study of the facts and 
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circumstances of the period from 1612 to 1620, in the light of 
official documents and aided by contemporary history, will reverse 
Lefroy’s findings on each of these points. The discipline and 
worship of the Church of England were not established in Ber- 
muda from 1612; the first ministers were not Episcopalians, but 
Presbyterians ; and the principles and practices of Presbyterianism 
were predominant from the very first, and they were formally 
established or approved in 1620. 

Dealing with Lefroy’s first position, it is necessary to inquire 
into the evidence upon which he affirms the ‘‘ establishment ” of 
the Church of England from 1612. It is assumed that a Church 
can only be called ‘‘ established” upon the authority of a civil 
statute duly enacted by the Legislature or what legally represents 
the Legislature. The term ‘ established” is predicated of the 
Churches of England and Scotland solely upon the ground that, 
by an act of Parliament or a series of acts of Parliament, these 
Churches are declared to be the national Churches, and the religions 
which they represent the religions of their respective countries. 
Was there any such enactment guaranteeing the position assumed 
for the Church of England in Bermuda ? 

If there had been any disposition or intention on the part of the 
authorities at home to establish the Episcopal Church in Ber- 
muda, there are, at any rate, three official documents in any of 
which such a purpose might find an authoritative expression. The 
first and earliest is the commission given by the Virginia Com- 
pany to Richard Moore when, at their instance, he was sent out in 
1612 as the first governor of Bermuda.* The commission is com- 
preliensive in its instructions and it is particular. It makes direct 
reference to the religious welfare of the colonists, and provides for 
the regular worship of God: and yet, though the subject of 
religion was in the mind of the compiler of that commission, the 
Church of England is never mentioned, nor is there any reference 
whatever to any particular form of worship. The second official 
document is more important than the first: it is the charter given 
by King James to the Bermuda Company.t It is wonderfully 
minute and comprehensive; it deals with almost every phase of 
civil and religious government; Roman Catholics are excluded 
from any part in the affairs of the colony. It orders strict atten- 
tion to the religious welfare of the colonists, and yet it is careful 
to specify no particular Church. But surely a charter that is so 
explicit in its exclusion of the Church of Rome would have been 
equally explicit in its establishment of the Church of England, 
if it had been within the mind or intention of the Bermuda Com- 


* Lefroy’s Hist., Vol. i, p. 59. + Ibid., Vol. i, p. 83. 
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pany to establish that Church. The third and only other docu- 
ment of that period dealing with the constitution of the Bermuda 
government is known as the ‘‘ Laws of the Bermuda Company.” * 
These laws are exceedingly important in this respect that, besides 
specifying the various officers of the Bermuda Company in Eng- 
land and in Bermuda, and detailing their duties, it lays down the 
limits within which the executive in Bermuda could legally act. 
These laws are, in fact, the Constitution of Bermuda, based upon 
the charter of King James. In these laws the subject of religion 
is dealt with at considerable length. The office of a minister of 
religion is instituted, his status and duties determined, and his 
support provided for. But a careful reading of that section shows 
that the utmost care was taken to use only such language as would 
apply to the ministry of any Protestant Church. In the whole 
length of this elaborate document the Church of England is never 
once referred to. Here then is a point in the discussion which may 
be regarded as settled. The commission to Richard Moore, the 
charter of King James and the laws of the Bermuda Company, 
being the only documents of the period from 1612 to 1620 which 
could legally determine the position of the Church of England in 
Bermuda, do not, as a matter of fact, make any determination on 
the subject ; therefore, whatever position the Church of England 
occupied in Bermuda during that period, she certainly did not 
occupy the, position of the ‘‘ established ” Church. 

There is another document which Governor Lefroy regards as of 
very great importance, and it naturally falls in for discussion now. 
When Richard Moore landed in Bermuda in 1612 with his com- 
pany of settlers, he is said to have drawn out a Deed of Agree- 
ment, which was signed by him and them, in which they pledged 
themselves, among other things, that they ‘‘ shall continue in that 
faith into which they were baptized in the Church of England, 
and to stand in defense of the same against all Atheists, Papists, 
Anabaptists, Brownists, and all other Heretiques and Sectaries 
whatsoever, dissenting from the said word and faith.” + It is 
needless to remark that Richard Moore, being in the position of a 
servant of the Bermuda Company, had not authority, at his own 
hand, to establish the Church of England; therefore, the contents 
of this Agreement can have no valid bearing upon the point previ- 
ously under discussion. Its only value lies in the expression 
which it is said to contain of the religious convictions of the first 
colonists. But it is necessary before discussing this Agreement to 
record an important objection. The Agreement does not reach us 
through the ordinary channels. Neither the original, nor any 


* Lefroy’s Hist., Vol. i, p. 188. + Ibid., Vol. i, p. 63. 
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copy of it, is to be found in the Bermuda archives, nor among any 
records of the Bermuda Company, and it is not referred to in the 
fairly full historical records of the period. Smith’s History of Vir- 
ginia supplies a great deal of material about the first settlement of 
Bermuda, and so does the Sloane manuscript,* but neither of these 
sources of information make any reference to Moore’s Agreement. 
It is published as an appendix to a rare tract written by Peter 
Force in London, and beyond its isolated publication there, it is 
not referred to or corroborated by any other record. Now it is 
not demanding any more than is usually demanded in similar cir- 
cumstances, to insist that, before a document of such a sort and 
coming to us in such a way, is admitted as a legitimate weapon in 
controversy, its authenticity should be proved by other witnesses 
than itself. General Lefroy and his supporters regard the document 
as of very great importance in determining the character of the 
early Bermuda Church ; and the writer of this article discusses it, 
but cnly subject to the consideration that its historicity has not 
yet been proved. 

Let it be admitted then, for the sake of discussion, that this 
Agreement is substantially a true record of what actually did take 
place. Yet it is so indefinite in its terminology that, apart from 
what we know otherwise of the mind of the colonists, it throws 
but little light upon their Church preferences. The Church of 
England of 1612 was a very heterogeneous body ; and within its 
borders many currents of religious thought and feeling were toler- 
ated. Episcopalians, Congregationalists and Presbyterians were 
each of them powerful parties; and while each asserted its own 
peculiar views about Church government, all of them were essen- 
tially united in one faith, and all were included in the Church of 
England. It is only fair, therefore, to assume that, apart from 
other determining evidence, these three parties were represented 
among the first Bermuda settlers. And it is quite easy to under- 
stand how each one of the colonists could pledge himself to the 
faith in which he was baptized in the Church of England, because, 
apart from the consideration that they were not divided so much 
about faith as about Church government, each would regard himself 
and his party as most representative of what the Church of England 
was and ought to be. There would be no inconsistency in a Pres- 
byterian born and baptized within the Church of England (and 
there were thousands and thousands of them) pledging himself to 
the faith in which he was baptized, because his conception of the 
Church of England was that of a Church which ought to be gov- 


* A manuscript found among the Sloane collection in the British Museum 
and edited by General Lefroy. 
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emed by Presbytery, and many of whose ministers were, at that 
time, avowedly Presbyterians. General Lefroy assumes that all 
the first settlers were Episcopalians, which is manifestly unfair. 
Indeed the assumption is all the other way. King James of Scot- 
land ascended the English throne in 1603, and immediately after 
that he abetted the Episcopalians, and the historic persecution of 
the Congregationalists and Presbyterians, at the instance of the 
Court and the Bishops, began. They were not all Episcopalians, 
then, who were emigrating from England about the year 1612. 
Unless history has been greatly mistaught, the great majority of 
those who left England about that date to colonize the West were 
Puritans ; and it is quite a fair and reliable historical inference to 
assume that, of the fifty settlers who arrived in Bermuda in 1612, 
the majority were Puritans likewise; and this assumption is borne 
out by what is known of the mind of the colonists and their min- 
isters after they settled in Bermuda. If this agreement of Moore’s 
then be considered in the light of the views as to the Church of 
England held by the great parties each of which had a place with- 
in that Church, there is nothing init which could not be signed 
quite consistently by either section of the Puritan party; and while 
the existence of these parties throughout England makes it fair 
to assume that the Bermuda colonists were representative in relig- 
ious convictions of the people at home, the fact that the Puritans 
were beginning to leave England in large numbers, owing to per- 
secution, makes it quite safe to assert, apart from other determin- 
ing evidence, that the stream of colonists to Bermuda, as else- 
where, was mainly Puritan, and, as shall be seen, the after-history 
of the Bermudans bears out that assertion abundantly. 

There is one other line of evidence adduced by Lefroy to estab- 
lish his position as to the existence of the Church of England in 
Bermuda from 1612, and this exhausts his case. In the list of pre- 
sentments by the Grand Jury in 1618, the following occurs: ‘‘ We 
do present the said William Pollard, Gent., for that he hath, con- 
trary to religion and the discipline of the Church of England, 
refused to receive the Holy Communion ever since he came into the 
land, which is about two years since.” And the same gentleman 
is charged with behaving himself irreverently in church, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the church wardens’ presentment to be made.’’* The 
argument based here is twofold; that the existence of church 
wardens in 1618, and presumably before that date, proves the 
existence of a part of the machinery of the Church of England, 
and from a part the whole is assumed; and further, the specific 
charge in one presentment was that it was contrary to the disci- 


* Lefroy’s Hist., Vol. i, pp. 181, 182. 
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pline of the Church of England that Pollard had refused to receive 
Holy Communion. 

There are one or two considerations which must not be lost sight 
of in our estimate of this important passage. To begin with, 
church wardens in Bermuda in 1618 were not officers whose only 
duty was to look after the affairs of Church and religion. They 
were really parish officers first and principally; they exercised the 
functions of moral policeman over the whole parish. Their duties 
as officers of the Church were only a part of their wider duties as 
officers of the parish. Their relation to the Church was, in effect, 
the relation of the representatives of the civil authority. A 
church warden, as a distinctively ecclesiastical officer, belongs to 
a very much later date. So that the mention of a church warden 
in Bermuda in 1618 proves nothing whatever as to the existence of 
an Episcopal Church. But it is more important to understand 
exactly the position of this act anent the election of church war- 
dens. It is given by General Lefroy under date of 1623 (and he 
admits it may have been 1626), That is, a copy of the act does 
not appear among the colonial records earlier than that date ; or it 
may be, that is the date at which it was formally received as a 
Bermuda act. But most certainly, the act was in operation long 
before that. Pollard’s case was in 1618, and the likelihood is that 
the act anent church wardens was used in the organization of 
parishes from the very foundation of the colony. Indeed, both 
the charter of King James and the Laws of the Bermuda Company 
declare that the laws of England are to be made applicable in 
Bermuda in every case where such application is possible. The 
position, then, of this act in Bermuda was of this sort: In the 
organization of the different parishes, England being the model, 
church wardens were selected as convenient officers for the pur- 
poses of government, and a copy of the English act was used to 
define their positions and detail their duties. As might have been 
expected, a great many provisions of the English act were not 
applicable to Bermuda, and, as we shall see, one or two of these 
inapplicable sections had reference to the duties of these officers 
with regard to the Church. If this view can be established, it 
destroys the whole force of General Lefroy’s argument, because 
his argument is that this act was a Bermuda act, adopted by the 
Bermudans to suit their religious convictions, and adapted to the 
presence of the established Episcopal Church. 

It must be noted that the act does not appear among the colo- 
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of the act in Bermuda might have been that of an English act 
used for general guidance. It is not difficult to prove that it 
was. Ina proclamation by Governor Butler in 1619 concerning 
the keeping of the Sabbath, there is this phrase: ‘‘And further, 
these are to charge and command all bailiffs of tribes, church 
wardens or elders, and all other inferior officers.” * The double 
designation is significant, and it is easily explained. ‘‘ Church 
warden ” was the title used in the English act upon which the 
governor’s proclamation as an official document was necessarily 
founded ; but ‘‘ elder” was the title by which, in Bermuda, the 
same officer, as an officer of the Church, was generally known. 
Hence the governor's double designation. And this view receives 
confirmation from another source. In the year 1628, a controversy 
took place between Governor Bell and the Rev. Mr. Graeme as 
to the right of the latter to constitute a vestry. Mr. Graeme was 
asked to prove his statement that vestries had been in use by 
former governors, and he referred to the government of Captain 
Butler. Whereupon that was denied by many counselors present ; 
and it was affirmed ‘‘ that there was only a general meeting and 
convocation then appointed by Mr. Lewes for the whole land which 
he termed and would have called by the name of elders.”+ Now, 
Mr. Lewes or Mr. Lewis Hughes, as his full name was, was a min- 
ister of the island from 1618-14 onwards, and his title for those 
officers who formed the council to assist him in the moral and spir- 
itual government of the parish was not church wardens or vestry- 
men, but elders. Here then is. clear evidence that, although the 
Knglish act used the title ‘‘ church warden,” both the governor 
and minister of the day, knowing the opinions of the colonists and 
their Church preferences, used the title ‘‘ elder ;” clearly demon- 
strating that the English act was superinduced upon a state of 
matters which it did not exactly fit. 

There is another line of evidence equally conclusive. William 
Pollard was presented by the Grand Jury because for two years he 
had refused to receive Holy Communion according to the disci- 
pline of the Church of England; and in the act anent church 
wardens above referred to, one duty of the church warden was to 
keep the church supplied with a ‘* Book of Common Prayer of 
the last edition.” { Now it so happens that we have the clearest 
possible evidence as to the position of all the ministers in Bermuda 
up to 1620, in reference to the administration of Communion and 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer. For a full demonstration 
of the opposition of the early Bermuda clergy to the Book of 


* Lefroy’s Hist., Vol. i, p. 164. + Ibid., Vol. i, p. 469. 
¢ Ibid., Vol. i, p. 317 
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Common Prayer and Liturgy of England, the reader is referred to 
what is afterwards to be said about the first Liturgy of the Ber. 
muda Church; but one quotation is enough here. Governor 
Butler, “ perceiving that neither of his two ministers would by any 
means subscribe nor use the Book of Common Prayer or Liturgy 
of England” .... and ‘‘ despairing to bring them to that here 
which all the Bishops in England could not do there, he at last 
bethought himself of the Liturgy used in the islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey.”* The whole section of the Sloane manuscript dealing 
with the arrangement made between Governor Butler and his clergy 
ought to be studied carefully as to its bearing upon the point under 
discussion now. It is a decisive reply to the claims of the Episco- 
pal Church. The Episcopal Church must have been established 
in Bermuda in 1618, says General Lefroy, because William Pollard 
was presented under the Church Wardens’ Act for not receiving 
Holy Communion according to the discipline of the Church of 
England, and because the church wardens were bound to. supply 
the churches with the Book of Common Prayer. The history 
replies that, if poor Pollard had been ever so willing to receive 
Communion according to the discipline of the Church of England 
there was no minister in the Island who would administer it to him 
according to that discipline; and if the church wardens, zealous 
in the discharge of their duties, according to the Act, had dared to 
carry a Book of Common Prayer into the Church, the clergy would 
have carried it right out again. Because, according to the author 
of the Sloane Manuscript, they had shown a most determined 
opposition to the use of the Book of Common Prayer, not only 
during the time they had been in Bermuda, but before leaving 
England. 

So far, then, as the official documents and early records of Ber- 
muda are concerned, there is no evidence, sufficient to support 
General Lefroy’s contention, that the Church of England was estab- 
lished in Bermuda from 1612. And those passages from early 
documents upon which he founds his argument are capable of an 
explanation entirely different from that which he gives them: an 
explanation which has the advantage of being in complete agree- 
ment with the condition of things in England and Bermuda, as 
that condition is known from other sources. 

But let us come now to the early Bermuda clergy. Who were 
they? And what do we know about them? When the good 
ship, the Plough, arrived in Bermuda in 1612 with Richard Moore 
and his fifty settlers, there was on board a minister called George 


* MS. found in Sloane collection, British Museum, edited by General 
Lefroy, p. 171. 
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Keith. He is designated in different places as a ‘‘ Preacher of the 
Word,” a man ‘‘ who professed scholarship,” and a ‘‘ Scotchman.” 
There is abundant evidence to prove that Mr. Keith discharged all 
the functions of a minister of the Gospel; that he was sent out by 
the Virginia Company in that capacity; and that he was the first 
minister settled in these Islands to attend to the religious welfare 
of its inhabitants. General Lefroy admits that Mr. Keith was a 
Scotchman, but contends that he was a minister of the Church of 
England, and that for these reasons: he is called a ‘‘ preacher,” 
and that title then meant ‘‘ an Episcopally ordained minister and 
nothing else ;” he must have been among those who signed Rich- 
ard Moore’s Agreement, and therefore an Episcopalian; and no 
other than an Episcopalian could have been appointed by the 
Bermuda Cornpany. 

General Lefroy can hardly be serious in the first reason he as- 
signs, and it is hardly necessary to discuss the matter. Butit may 
be of interest to point out that, although Keith is called a 
‘* preacher,” and a preacher meant an ‘‘ Episcopally ordained min- 
ister and nothing else,” yet, when, according to Lefroy’s edition of 
the Sloane manuscript, at p. 59, Keith is put in a light which does 
not suit General Lefroy’s notions of what an Episcopally ordained 
minister ought to be, we find this footnote appended: ‘‘ This is 
evidence that Keath or Keith was not in Episcopal orders.” When 
it suits his convenience to do so, General Lefroy is not afraid to 
break up his own dictum. The point as to the signing of Moore’s 
Agreement has already been discussed ; and what follows will be 
an answer to Lefroy’s third argument. The Rev. George Keith, 
although sent out to Bermuda by a London Company, was not an 
Englishman but a Scotchman. That he was a Scotchman is not 
denied, and it is not deniable. In every history of the period, 
when Keith is described he is always described as a Scotchman. 
The point is, to account for his presence in Bermuda. If, as Gen- 
eral Lefroy assumes, he was an Episcopalian, it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to understand why he went to Bermuda at that 
period, » King James was busy reforming the Scotch Church after 
Kpiscopal models. His favors were most lavishly showered upon 
Scotch ministers whom he could induce to favor Episcopacy ; and 
the best positions in the kingdom within the royal patronage were 
bestowed upon them. On the other hand, those ministers who 
remained true to Presbyterianism suffered under the king’s dis- 
pleasure. They were subject to constant annoyance; some were 
imprisoned, others banished, and many went into voluntary exile 
in England, or on the Continent, in order to escape persecution.* 


* See Hetherington’s History of the Church of Scotland. 
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Now, that being the state of matters at home, if Keith, being a 
Scotchman, was also an Episcopalian, Scotland in 1612 would pres- 
ent to him a most attractive field. Episcopalian Scotchmen and 
Scottish Episcopalian ministers were few in number and in great 
demand. Position and influence and royal favor were at his dis- 
posal in his own country. And if Mr. Keith forsook all this 
preferment in order to accept an appointment to an unknown 
Island at a salary of 500 pounds of tobacco a year, his conduct 
rather upsets the usual estimate which men form of a Scottish 
man, or even a Scottish Episcopalian minister. If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Keith was a Presbyterian, as most of his fellow-country- 
men were, his presence in England and afterwards in Bermuda is 
easily explained. A refugee for conscience’ sake, England would 
afford a temporary asylum, and the appointment to Bermuda would 
come as a safe deliverance from the ‘‘ prelates’ rage.” As a matter 
of fact, Bermuda was resorted to as a place of safety by many 
who were persecuted. Governor Wood remarks that Bermuda is 
‘* far more secure from hierarchal jurisdiction than New England 
is, for no great prelate will leave his pontifical palace to take his 
journey to live upon a barren rock.” And Richard Norwood also 
says that he was in danger from the bishops, and moved the Com- 
pany to give him place as teacher in Berinuda, which they did.* 
So that Andrew Marvell said no more than the truth, when he 
represented the Bermudian emigrant as singing : 


‘‘He lands us on a grassy stage, 
Safe from the storm and prelates’ rage.”’ 


It is even quite probable that Mr. Keith although a Scottish 
Presbyterian, was, during his sojourn in England in the service of 
the English Church. There was nothing unlikely in such an 
occurrence then, although there would be now. John Knox 
preached in connection with the Church of England, and was for a 
time one of King Edward’s chaplains. Macaulay tells us that 
‘* an instrument is still extant by which the Primate of all England, 
in the year 1582, authorized a Scotch minister, ordained according 
to the laudable forms of the Scotch Church by the Synod of East 
Lothian, to preach and administer the sacraments in any part of 
the Province of Canterbury.” Inthe year 1603 the Convocation 
of the English Bishops, ‘‘ solemnly recognized the Church of 
Scotland, a Church in which Episcopal control and Episcopal ordi- 
nation were then unknown, as a branch of the Holy Catholic 
Church of Christ.’’ ‘‘And many English benefices were held by 
divines who had been admitted to the ministry in the Calvinistic 


* Lef. Hist. Vol. i, pp. 536, 359. 
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form used on the Continent ; nor was reordination by a bishop in 
such cases then thought necessary, or even lawful.’’* And the 
present Bishop of Worcester, one of the most learned and liberal 
men at present on the Episcopal bench, speaking at a conference 
at Grindlewald a few years ago, said, in effect, that there was 
nothing in the doctrine of the Church of England to prevent Pres- 
byterian ministers being received as properly ordained, excepting 
the Act of Uniformity of 1662. Now this goes to prove that, if 
Mr. Keith’s orders were Presbyterian, in 1612 they would be freely 
accepted by the Church of England; and if so, there could be no 
reason why they would not be accepted by the Bermuda Company, 
or any other public body. Especiaily, when among the Bermuda 
Company were many powerful friends of Presbyterianism, such as 
the Earl of Warwick, the friend and patron of Governor Butler, 
with whom we shall have to do presently. 

The hypothesis that Mr. Keith was a Scottish Presbyterian minister 
is very strongly supported by what is known of his career in 
Bermuda. This appears not only from the fact that he offered an 
uncompromising opposition to the use of the English liturgy, but 
from the position which he took upon the question of the relation 
of the Church to the civil government. That was the question of 
supreme importance in Scotland at the time. The Scottish min- 
ister claimed for his Church the right to manage her own spiritual 
affairs subject only to the teaching of Christ in Holy Scripture. 
He claimed also the right to bring the principles of the Gospel to 
bear upon all civil actions and institutions in so far as they had a 
moral or spiritual bearing, in order to determine their value and 
lawfulness. This question of the relative jurisdiction of Church 
and State was not that which agitated ecclesiastical politics in 
Kngland. It never became a matter of really national import- 
ance ; never a matter on which the clergy and people made a firm 
and determined stand as the Scotch did; never a matter which 
became the ‘ bone of contention” between the king and the 
clergy. Governor Lefroy very truly remarks that British history 
is read in miniature or with a telescope reversed when one reads 
the history of Bermuda. Now which history is reproduced, so far 
as Bermuda ecclesiastical affairs are concerned,—the English or the 
Scottish ? It is quite impossible for any one to read even the dry 
bones of Bermuda history, as they are contained in those old dis- 
patches and State papers and Council minutes and Acts of As- 
sembly and occasional letters, without noticing that Keith and the 
other early ministers adopted precisely the Scottish position in the 
attitude which they assumed towards the civil authority. Mr. 


* Macaulay’s History, Vol. i, p. 38. 
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Keith had hardly settled in Bermuda when he proceeded to call 
Governor Moore to account for acts of alleged oppression, and 
from that date the Scottish ecclesiastical battle in miniature 
began. The independent character of the early Bermuda clergy ; 
their deliberate criticism of the ‘‘ powers that be ;” their refusal 
to be gagged—they ‘‘ will neither be feared by threats or im- 
prisonment,” as Smith says; they go to prison, but will not recant 
—all that surely suggests, in a most unmistakable way, what was 
going on just at that very time between King James and the 
clergy of the Scottish Church. 

There was only one other minister in Bermuda during the period 
under discussion, the Rev. Lewis Hughes. He arrived in Ber- 
muda about 1613-14, and remained until after 1620. Mr. Hughes 
was a man of great piety and unimpeachable character. Not 
much is known of his nationality. He is sometimes called a 
Scotch minister, and sometimes Welsh. But as to his ecclesiastical 
position we are not left in any doubt. In forming a Council to 
help him in the affairs of his parish he called them ‘‘ elders” and 
refused to call them ‘‘ church wardens ;” he refused to conform to 
the discipline of the Church of England in 1616;* he refused 
again in 1620; and besides that, he is the author of a treatise 
which criticises very strongly the contents of the English liturgy. 
That Mr. Hughes was not an Episcopalian is clear; that he was a 
Presbyterian will appear more fully directly. 

One of the most important passages in the early history of the 
Bermuda Church is that which deals with the question of liturgy. 
It is important, because it reveals very clearly the ecclesiastical 
position of the two ministers, as well as settles beyond all possi- 
bility of dispute the first Discipline Ecclesiastic of the Bermuda 
Church. 

In the year 1620, Nathaniel Butler was governor of the Island. 
He was one of the most energetic of the early governors, and 
carried out not a few enterprises for the benefit of the colony. He 
was most probably the author of the manuscript found in the 
Sloane collection and edited by General Lefroy, to which reference 
has been made already. At any rate, another manuscript has 
recently been found in the same collection, written in the same 
handwriting, and bearing the signature of Nathaniel Butler.t So 
that the quotation to be made receives additional force and author- 
ity from the fact that the short history of Bermuda from which it 
is taken was written by the governor of the day, who was himself 
the chief actor in what took place. The following, then, is Gov- 
ernor Butler's account of the Bermuda Church in 1620: 

‘Neither did these martial employments so wholly take up the Governor, 

* Sloane MS., p. 112. + See The Atheneum, December 24, 1892. 
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but that he also found time to bestow his thoughts for the settling of other 
matters, and in particular concerning the church affairs, perceiving that neither 
of his two ministers would by any means subscribe nor use the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer or liturgy of England ; and that not only so, but were also differ- 
ent and in no good and fit agreement between themselves in the forms of 
administration of the Sacraments and of marriage: the which difficulties, 
though they were nothing substantial, yet many of the common people were 
therewith troubled and disquieted, some beginning to question the validity of 
them, others to grow into factioning and disputes which of the two did 
best, and many of the worst sort made a scoff and jest of both ; he found that 
it was time, if it were possible, to reduce them to some uniformity ; but 
despairing to bring them to that here, which all the Bishops in England could 
not do there, he at last bethought himself of the liturgy use@ in the islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey, the which being of his His Majesty’s dominions, and by 
him tolerated, he conceived would not be ill-taken if (for the time) he put it 
in practice here : being also in good hope that his ministers might be both of 
them brought to the use of it, in respect that all those particulars were therein 
omitted at which they took so much exception and stumbledat. Calling them 
both at once, therefore, privately unto him, he told them that he was very 
sorry to find them in no fuller consent one with another in the use of the 
service, and in especial in the form of the Sacraments and marriage. He 
granted, indeed, and knew well enough that their dissensions were nothing 
essential, yet could they not but prove very scandalous and offensive, as well 
to some in England as to most of the inhabitants here. In England it would 
be observed how that being two of them only together, and so far remote from 
their country, and yet the proverb might be verified upon them: ‘So many 
men, sO many minds ;’ besides it was not unlikely that the hearsay of it 
would occasion some injunctions from thence as would displease them both. 
As for the people here, they well knew how ill the effects were that this their 
division had already bred among many of them, and the which were likely 
every day to grow worse and worse. And he bethought himself, therefore, 
of a way and mean to cure this ill, the which, he doubted not, would prove 
very acceptable to themselves also; and it was by propounding the punctual 
use and practice of that form in the use of the Sacraments and marriage which 
was used within His Majesty’s dominions in Jersey and Guernsey, being one 
and the very same with that of the French Protestants, those of the United 
Provinces and even Geneva itself. This was it also that without all innova- 
tion and alteration he would have them for the time to use here. And this 
was that which he hoped would quench and make up all the infectious heats 
and dangerous breaches that otherwise might ensue. And truly it seemed that 
this proposition had a peaceable constellation in aspect at its birth, for no 
sooner was it born than gladsomely received by both the ministers, who 
instantly promised the Governor all conformity in the acceptance and unity 
in the practice. Whereupon he himself translating it verbatim into English 
out of the French Bible which he brought over with him, he caused the elder 
minister to begin the use thereof at the administration of the Lord’s Supper at 
St. George’s, upon Easter day next following, at which time himself, many of 
the council, the officers, anda great auditory communicated together ; a speech 
.by way of introduction being also delivered by the minister out of the pulpit 
about the receipt of it, and the grounds and causes thereof expressed. And 
this form was generally observed throughout the whole islands (the Governor 
enduring no violation) in these particulars of the Sacraments and marriage, 
all the time of his government there and for aught I know so continueth unto 
this day.’’* 
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General Lefroy’s view of this passage is, that Governor Butler 
persuaded his ministers to adopt the liturgy of Jersey and Guernsey 
as a modus vivendi ; it did not interfere with the established posi- 
tion of the Episcopal Church, nor in any way break its continuity. 
It is a mistake, he says, to suppose that Governor Butler abolished 
‘the worship of the Church of England established in 1612 ;” and 
the passage has been misunderstood by the .Presbyterians ‘‘ who 
have embraced the conclusion that the liturgy then used was the 
liturgy of Geneva.” But there is no evidence, official or other- 
wise, to prove that the Church of England was established from 
1612, and here is positive proof in the handwriting of Governor 
Butler himself to show that the only two ministers in the Island 
would have nothing to do with the worship of the Church of Eng- 
land. Mr. Keith arrived in 1612, Mr. Hughes in 1613-14; there 
were no other ministers; they constituted the whole Bermuda 
clergy from 1612 to 1620. And Governor Butler tells us that 
‘‘ neither of his two ministers would by any means subscribe nor 
use the Book of Common Prayer or liturgy of England.” And it 
will not serve General Lefroy’s purpose to assert that this was a 
temporary aberration on the part of the ministers, because Gov- 
ernor Butler adds that he despaired ‘‘ to bring them to that here 
which all the bishops in England could not do there.” That is, 
not in 1620 alone, but all the time they had been in Bermuda, and 
before they left home, these two ministers had refused to conform to 
the worship and discipline of the Church of England. A passage 
in the Sloane manuscript proves the same state of affairs to have 
existed in 1616 that existed in 1620. Governor Daniel Tucker 
(1616) and the Rev. Lewis Hughes were not on good terms, and, 
judging from the character of Governor Tucker, that is not sur- 
prising. It is recorded that the governor bore so much ill will to 
the minister that, when in England, ‘‘ he purposely went to a cer- 
tain bishop and complained of the poor man’s irregularities in not 
conforming himself in the Somers Islands to the Book of 
Common Prayer.” * That is incontrovertible evidence that 
Mr. Hughes was as much opposed to the use of the English 
liturgy in 1616 as he was in 1620, and Mr. Keith was no 
less pre mounced in his opposition. From the time of their 
arrival in the colony these two ministers declined to use the 
Book of Common Prayer; declined even to use the Sacramental 
and marriage offices ; they performed no Episcopal functions, read 
no Episcopal services, tolerated no Episcopal jurisdiction from 
home; but to everything savoring of Episcopacy they offered a 
most determined and persistent opposition. If the Episcopal 


* Lefroy’s Ed. Sloane MS., p. 112. 
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Church existed in Bermuda from 1612 to 1620, it had no ministers, 
no service, no congregation; the most it can be sure of is a 
church warden, and even he was a civil officer. 

But to return to the question of the liturgy introduced in 1620. 
When writing his first volume of Bermuda History, General Lefroy 
had not the Sloane manuscript before him, and he denies any con- 
nection between the liturgy then introduced and the liturgy of 
Geneva or Scotland. It is only fair to say that, in his second 
volume, he qualifies that denial. The Sloane manuscript is ex- 
plicit: ‘ being one and the same with that of the French Protes- 
tants, those of the United Provinces and even Geneva itself.’’ 
This liturgy was drawn up by Calvin in 1541 for the use of the 
Reformed Church; it was adopted by different Churches as the 
Reformation spread, and became identified with the theological 
and ecclesiastical systems of Calvin. In 1554 it was translated by 
John Knox, slightly altered and modeled to suit the circum. 
stances of the Church of Scotland. It was known as the Scottish 
Book of Common Order, and was generally used in Scotland for a 
hundred years after its publication.* It was therefore a liturgy 
used by or well known to any Presbyterian minister in Scotland, 
and to every minister in England or on the Continent holding the 
Presbyterian system, at the time this incident took place between 
Governor Butler and the Bermuda clergy. If the two Bermuda 
ministers were men who had adopted the Presbyterian system in 
government and worship; if they were desirous of constructing 
the Bermuda Church along the lines of Presbytery and not prelacy, 
then the whole incident is as clear as noonday. Governor Butler’s 
proposal to them was a proposal to adopt formally the Presbyterian 
liturgy, the liturgy of Geneva and Scotland. The proposal was 
accepted joyously, and the Bermuda Church became formally, 
what she had been in fact from the very beginning, Presbyterian 
in discipline and worship. 

The writer has in his possession a correspondence which took 
place shortly after the publication of Lefroy’s History, between 
General Lefroy and a former minister in Bermuda. It is evident, 
from that correspondence, that General Lefroy’s opinions were, at 
that date, considerably modified. At least admissions are made 
in his letters which do not seem to be consistent with his published 
opinions. For example, writing of Governor Butler’s liturgy and 
how it came to the Channel Islands through the French refugees, 
he says: ‘* Thus there can remain little or no doubt that Captain 
Butler’s liturgy was that of Calvin, and much the same with 
Knox’s.’’ Writing in another letter of Governor Butler’s pro- 


* McCrie’s Life of Knox, Vol. i, p. 425. 
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posal, he says: ‘‘ He felt himself justified in conceding to the 
Presbyterian scruples of his two ministers (the other was Rev. 
Lewis Hughes) what the Royal Instructions had already conceded 
to their brethren in the Channel Islands.’’ And in yet another 
letter in which he gives interesting. particulars about various min- 
isters, he adds: ‘* The two Scotch ministers, Lewis Hues or Hughes 
and George Keith must, I think, have left the colony very early.” 
Those admissions are important mainly because they are forced 
from General Lefroy by the logic of fact, and because they really 
concede the whole case to the Presbyterians. If Keith and 
Hughes, the only ministers in Bermuda from 1612 to 1620, were 
both of them Scotch ministers; if they were possessed with 
‘* Presbyterian scruples ;” if to meet their views the liturgy of the 
Presbyterian Church was introduced and adopted—then what room 
is there for the assertions that the Episcopal Church was estab- 
lished in Bermuda from 1612, or that these ministers were Episco- 
pal ministers? The ministers were Presbyterian; the Church 
was Presbyterian, being governed by elders; the fornf of worship 
was Presbyterian; and if it he added, the most of the people 
were Presbyterian—that is the whole case. 

On the whole evidence it can be safely affirmed that Presby- 
terian principles were predominant in Bermuda from the very first, 
and that the development of Presbyterian ideas and forms reached 
a fitting culmination in 1620. The records are very scanty, and it 
is’only here and there that one gets a glimpse of ecclesiastical 
affairs which reveals the trend of the Church’s development. At 
one point we see that the early ministers were Scotchmen and 
Presbyterians ; at another we see that the Church they were build- 
ing up was Presbyterian, because it was governed by elders or 
presbyters ; while all along the line we see a steadfast opposition 
to Episcopacy, and a resolute refusal of the discipline and worship 
of the English Church; and finally, the point is reached when 
the whole Island is ready for the discipline and worship of the 
Presbyterian Church, and the liturgy of that Church is adopted. 

It was only necessary that the system which, under the wise 
guidance of her ministers, the Bermuda Church had built up for 
herself, should receive public approval and ratification. Such a 
consummation was reached in 1620. The governor, in his official 
capacity, knowing exactly how. matters stood in Bermuda, proposed 
to the ministers that the Presbyterian discipline and worship should 
be formally and publicly adopted throughout the Islands; the 
ministers promptly agreed to the proposal, and the following Easter 
day was appointed for the introduction of the liturgy. Then, at 
the town of St. George, in the presence of the governor, the coun- 
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cil, the officers and a great concourse of people, this liturgy was 
formally introduced by the senior minister with a speech from the 
pulpit, and generally adopted throughout Bermuda. With the 
full consent and authority of governor, councillors, ministers and 
people, in public meeting assembled, the Presbyterian Church was 
officially and publicly acknowledged and approved as the Church 
of Bermuda. And, may it not be said, as the ‘‘ Established” Church 
of Bermuda? At any rate, there is no evidence in the first eight 
years of Bermuda history to give any other Church the ghost of a 
claim to contest that position with the Presbyterian Church. 


GEORGETOWN, CoL. W. Rosson NoTMAn. 





VI. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE object of this article is to inquire into the meaning of the 
action taken by the last General Assembly with regard to 
Young People’s Societies. For all general purposes, perhaps, such 
an inquiry is unnecessary. The superficial meaning is, of course, 
apparent to every one. Certain representatives of Christian En- 
deavor in the Presbyterian Church, forming a majority of the As- 
sembly, desired, as one of their speakers expressed it, ‘‘ to be let 
alone,” and it was so ordered. But there may be a deeper mean- 
ing in the action thus taken than lies upon the surface, and the 
Church at large may do well to seek it. This article is an inquiry 
into that deeper significance. Was there any precise and peculiar 
governing principle in the deliberations and decisions of the 
majority ? And if so, what was it ? 

The best and shortest way to the answer is in a study of the report 
of the Committee, and a careful comparison of that report, in the 
form presented by the Committee to the Assembly, with the report 
in its amended form as finally adopted. This will show not only 
what the Assembly did, but also what it declined to do; and it is 
just as important for one to be informed with regard to the latter 
as with regard to the former, if he would intelligently consider the 
question herein proposed. The action taken by the Assembly has 
been very widely published. The members of our own Church 
and the Christian public generally have been made conversant 
with it. But very few, not in actual attendance at the Assembly, 
are informed with regard to the full action proposed by the Com- 
mittee. Judgment should be formed only upon a survey of the 
whole situation. The writer has, therefore, requested the publica- 
tion of the report of the Committee in its original form, showing 
the portions rejected by the Assembly in Italics. The original 
report is as follows : 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The Report of the Special Committee on Young People’s Societies. 
The Special Committee to which was referred by the last 
Assembly the subject of the relation of Young People’s Societies 
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to the Church, would respectfully present the following report to 
the Assembly in session in Saratoga: 

The Committee has held three meetings, extending over six 
days. How these days were spent will be exhibited not only by 
this report, but by the following list of communications received 
and hearings granted. This list includes: 


1, Communications put in our hands by order of the last Assembly : 


Overtures from the Synod of Iowa, the Presbyteries of Fargo, Spokane and 
New Castle, asking in various terms that recognition be given to our Young 
People’s Societies by providing blanks for reports and a column in the statis- 
tics of the Minutes of Assembly, like that provided for Sabbath Schools. 

Overtures from the Presbyteries of Dayton and Westchester, asking the 
Assembly to inquire whether it be wise to press the work of the Boards other 
than Home and Foreign, upon the Young People’s Societies ; and also to 
decide whether the contributions of these societies ought to be made through 
other than the ordinary congregational channels. 

A plan of organization of the Presbyterian Young People’s League, with 
headquarters at the offices of the Home and Foreign Boards at New York, 
and a General Secretary, etc. 


2. Communications to the Committee through the chairman: 

From the Presbytery of Steuben, reciting an overture to the next Assembly, 
asking it to ‘“‘recognize this society (Christian Endeavor) as it now exists in 
our churches, by its particular name of Christian Endeavor, without change, 
except it be the addition of the word ‘‘ Presbyterian ;’’ and to approve and to 
adopt this society as an essential part of the equipment of our churches ; and 
to give the same a place in its reports.’’ 

From the Presbytery of Westchester, expressing the hope that a Westmin- 
ster League will not be formed, unless it shall be known as some League of 
Christian Endeavor; and that no action be taken designed to interfere with 
inter-denominational fellowship, or the present method of Presbyterial over- 
sight of Young People’s Societies. 

From the Westminster League of Frederick City, Md., asking that provi- 
sion be made for a Westminster League for Presbyterian young people. 

From the Westminster League of the Forest Avenue Church, Detroit, ask- 
ing that a plan be devised for the organization of Local, Presbyterial and 
Synodical Leagues; and fora national assembly of leagues, that the young 
communicants of the Presbyterian Church may meet and coéperate in a closer 
church fellowship and usefulness. 

From the City Westminster League, of Detroit, asking that nothing be 
done ‘‘to impair our standing, or diminish our recognition in the Church ; 
that definite action be taken recognizing us as Young People’s Societies of 
the Presbyterian Church ; and that plans and provisions be made whereby an 
essential uniformity of government for Young People’s Societies may be had 
for all those young people of our Church who desire to organize along dis- 
tinctively Presbyterian lines.”’ 

From the Hayward Society of the First Church of Walnut Hills, Cincin- 
nati, endorsed by the Session of that Church, asking that no action be recom- 
mended to the Assembly calculated to impair the standing or privileges, or to 
discredit the growth of Young People’s Societies in our Church, owning 
allegiance to the Church alone ; and that some formal recognition be devised 
by which such societies may be made to feel themselves possessed of the sym- 
pathy of the Church at large. 
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A letter from the Rev. George B. Stewart, D.D., chairman of the committee 
appointed by the Presbyterian Rally at the Fourteenth International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention, giving notice of the appointment of a committee 
to confer with the Assembly’s committee, and asking at what time the com- 
mittee could be heard. 

A letter from Mr. J. W. Baer, Corresponding Secretary of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, regretting that he could not accept the invitation of our 
chairman to be present at the meeting; thanking the committee ‘“‘for the 
thoroughness with which you are investigating the whole problem of young 
people’s work within our own denomination, and also the relation of these 
thousands of Young People’s Societies to other denominations and outside 
organizations. There is no reason why any denomination that chooses to do 
so should not call its Christian Endeavor and other Young People’s Societies 
together and form them into denominational unions, while at the same time 
the young people have the added advantage of the broader inter-denomina- 
tional fellowship.”’ 

A letter from a committee appointed by the executive committee of the 
Presbyterian Council of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, asking the 
committee to suggest such changes in, and additions to, the constitution of 
this Council of the Brotherhood as will most thoroughly identify it with the 
organized forces of our Church. 

3. Communications to the Committee in the progress of its investigations: 

Correspondence with the Boards of Foreign Missions, Home Missions, Pub- 
lication and Sabbath School Work, concerning contributions and methods of 
consolidating the young people’s departments of our benevolent work. 

An interview with Dr. Thomas Marshall, Field Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, as to a popular meeting in the interests of young people at 
some future meeting of the Assembly. 

Correspondence with the official representatives of the Epworth League, 
the United Presbyterian Young People’s Christian Union, the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America and the Luther League giving information con- 
cerning their organizations, and raising the question of inter-denominational 
codperation in the work common to all evangelical churches. 

Two interviews with the Christian Endeavor Committee, at which were 
present Dr. Stewart, of Harrisburg, Chairman; Dr. McEwen, of New York ; 
Dr. Patterson, of Detroit; Dr. Johnston, of Chicago. Valuable statistical 
information was submitted by this committee, and, at the request of our 
committee, a memorandum stating such modifications in the existing situation 
as to Young People’s Societies as commend themselves to the judgment of 
that committee. After defining what they understand the existing situation 
to be ecclesiastically, the committee says.: 

‘To these existing ecclesiastical relations the Christian Endeavor host takes 
no exception ; and its desire is, that these relations remain undisturbed. Re- 
cognizing, however, the ‘existing situation’ has a practical as well as an 
ecclesiastical reference, we venture to suggest that any failure to realize the 
ideal, practically, is due to the imperfect apprehension and application of the 
Church's official relation to these Young People’s Societies. 

““We believe that this defect will best be remedied by an emphatic reitera- 
tion of the Assembly’s deliverances, notably that of 1893. 

‘First. As to the societies. They should fully recognize the authority of the 
Session, and have such recognition in every constitution. They should also 
give attention to the study of Presbyterian doctrine and work, in a thorough 
and systematic manner. 

‘Secondly. As to the duty of the Church. Sessions should recognize their 
obligations to the societies, should be informed as to their works and needs, 
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should be ready with counsel and help, and should encourage the plans of 
systematic study by the securing of a suitable literature. 

‘Should these recommendations of the General Assembly be earnestly 
complied with, we thoroughly believe the defects would be remedied, and the 
best results secured.’’ 

A communication concerning Boys’ Brigades, requesting that the considera- 
tion of the committee be given to the expediency of such an organization in 
our Churches, 


The mass of matter involved in this list and the variety of ques- 
tions raised thereby have imposed upon your Committee the most 
laborious attention to its duties, and have occupied it unremit- 
tingly in the various sessions which have been held. 

The Committee regrets that amid this mass of matter no full and 
accurate information has been obtainable as to the number of our 
various Young People’s Societies, their organization and their 
work, Careful estimates have been made at the request of the 
Committee, by the officers of our Boards: and by the officers of 
the Christian Endeavor Society, and others, which seem to indicate 
that about four thousand of our churches have Christian Endeavor 
Societies and that three thousand four hundred have other Young 
People’s Societies or none at all. These estimates are, however, 
incomplete, and your Committee recommends below what seems 
to be the only reliable method of acquiring information. 

The Committee has had in view the action of previous Assem- 
blies, especially that of 1893, which 


‘commended the spirit manifested in the various organizations of Young 
People’s Societies among the youth of our Church, and counseled the youth of 
these churches who are banded or may in the future band themselves in such 
societies, to freely recognize in their constitutions their relation to the Church, 
and their subjection in the Lord to its constituted authorities, and also to pro- 
vide in their appointment of committees for the study of the doctrines, polity, 
history, and present activities of the Presbyterian Church. (Minutes, 1893, 
p. 127.) 


From the correspondence submitted and the interviews held and 
the painstaking deliberations of the Committee, it is our judgment 
that this action of 1893 should be reaffirmed by this Assembly, in 
that it gives all needed recognition to the individual Society ; it, 
however, should be amplified in its details, in order to meet cer- 
tain demands and harmonize certain views which have developed 
in the three years which have elapsed, and in order to secure more 
fully its practical application. 

The present Committee of the Assembly, reflecting in its organ- 
ization the divergent views which exist in the Church to-day, has 
endeavored to embody its conclusions in a form which will com- 
mend itself to that loyal and generous spirit which, amid many 
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minor differences, unites us in a common purpose to promote the 
glory of God and the interests of His kingdom. 

The Committee feels that the Assembly ought to recognize the 
very great good which has attended the organization of Young 
People’s Societies. No one who is familiar with the history of the 
Christian Endeavor movement can doubt that our Church is deeply 
indebted to its promoters, for the emphasis with which they have 
souglit to lay hold of and to consecrate the young lives which are 
precious to our Church. And many of its representatives desire 
only that the relations of the Christian Endeavor Societies to the 
Church remain as they are. On the other hand, a considerable 
number of Young People’s Societies within our own Church hav- 
ing as yet no affiliations outside of our own Church but ready to 
enter into correspondence with other Young People’s Societies 
through their own denominational organizations, ask in their own 
behalf that their various plans of organizations be unified ; that a 
model constitution be put forth by the Assembly for local: Socie- 
ties, and that a system of Presbyterial, Synodical and National 
Leagues or Unions be instituted by the General Assembly. 

With hearty thanks to God for the past, and a careful estimate 
of the present needs of our Young People’s Societies, the Church 
should undertake so to direct the future of all these Societies that 


they may be of the greatest service in the cause of Christ, and the 
furtherance of the usefulness of His Church. 

In view of these facts and in the further development of the 
principles adopted by the Assembly of 1893, the Committee sub- 
mits for the consideration and adoption of the Assembly, the 
following : 


STATEMENT OF RELATION BETWEEN THE INDIVIDUAL SOCIETY 
AND THE CHURCH. 


This Assembly recognizes as under the jurisdiction of the Church all young 
people’s religious organizations of every name which are to be found within 
its churches or composed of the members of its churches. The variety in the 
forms of these organizations cannot affect the substantial relation which they 
all alike sustain to the Church in her organized capacity. That relation is, in 
one sense at least, the relation of a child to its mother and involves thereby 
mutual obligations. The Church in her courts owes it to her young people to 
take account of their aspirations and activities, and to provide proper media 
for the exercise of these ; and the young people, on their part, as members of 
the Church, have a duty of recognizing fully her spiritual authority, implying, 
as this does, her right to advise with them, and to direct their movements. It 
is this authority which unites together all Presbyterian churches into one 
common body and it must reach to all of its organizations. Such being the 
case, the Assembly deems it unnecessary to prescribe any specific form of 
organization for individual Young People’s Societies, while it expects them to 
conform to certain acknowledged principles, both general and particular, as 
follows : ; 
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In general, these societies are to be organized and to work in conformity 
with the historic position of the Church as expressed in her standards and 
interpreted by her courts. This historic position of the Church needs to be 
emphasized to-day with reference to : 

(a) The reverence due to the Word of God as the infallible rule of faith and 
practice. The Church cannot countenance as teachers of her young people 
any men in whom she could not repose confidence as teachers of her older 
people. 

(b) The honor due to the Holy Spirit in the development of the Christian 
life, and the emphasis to be placed, under His divine tuition, on the spiritual 
rather than the formal. 

(c) The primary authority and inclusive scope of the vows assumed by our 
members, when they unite with the Church. 

(d) The chief means for growth in grace and in the knowledge of Christ for 
our young people, as for our older people, are the divinely appointed ordi- 
nances of the sanctuary, including prayer, praise, and the reading and preach- 
ing of the Word and the administration of the sacraments, under the direction 
of the ordained ministry. 

(e) The separation of the Church in its organic capacities from all political 
creeds and all methods of political action. Our Young People’s Societies may 
not be utilized for the advancement of any political project, however appa- 
rently laudable. The Church inculcates upon her members the loyal dis- 
charge of their responsibilities as citizens, but, in political matters, leaves it to 
the individual conscience to determine as to political parties and candidates 
and platforms. 

The particular relations of all our Young People’s Societies to the Church 
are sustained, in the first instance, to the Session of a particular church, and 
thence, through the Session, to the Church at large. Each such society is 
under the immediate direction, control, and oversight of the Session of that 
church in which it is formed, and that oversight is not merely general, but 
applies to 

(a) The constitution of the society which the Session must be careful to see 
is framed in accordance with the general principles named hereinbefore, and 
the received usages of the Presbyterian Church. 

(b) The schedule of its services, including the time of meeting, the course 
of topics, and the general leadership, in order that such services may form an 
integral part of the work and worship of the Church. 

(c) The election of its officers to this extent, that each society shall submit 
for the approval of the Session, the list of those whom it has chosen, lest 
unsuitable persons should be placed in positions of influence. 

(d) The distribution of its funds, that the regular benevolent work of the 
Church, under the care of our Boards, be not allowed to suffer through indis- 
criminate contributions to miscellaneous objects, which appeal to individual 
sympathy. 


The advisability of mutual correspondence and more concerted 
action between our Young People’s Societies has grown upon your 
Committee as it proceeded with its deliberations. The Assembly 
of 1891 recommended that Presbyteries appoint Standing Com- 
mittees on Young People’s Societies, and the Assembly of 1893 
further recommended that Presbyterial organizations of young people 
be formed to be known as PRESBYTERIAL UNIONS, and suggested 
a model constitution for such unions. These recommendations have 
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been acted upon in a number of Synods, and several Presbyterial 
Unions have been already formed. 

For the application to the existing situation of the foregoing 
STATEMENT OF RELATIONS, and in response to the various com- 
munications recited above, the Committee respectfully submits the 
following recommendations, which are classified according to sub- 
ject matter : 


I, 


1. That the foregoing Statement of Relations be adopted by this Assembly 
as defining the relation of Young People’s Societies to the Church, in accord- 
ance with our constitution, and as setting forth the sense in which the Church 
expects her young people to be loyal. 

2. That the plan for Presbyterial Unions, adopted by the General Assembly 
of 1893, be reaffirmed and adopted by this Assembly for the guidance of our 
Presbyteries. 

3. That this Statement of Relations be sent down by the Assembly to the 
Presbyteries under its care, with instructions that it be read as soon as possible 
in every Young People’s Society, under the jurisdiction of each Presbytery ; 
that the Plan for Presbyterial Unions be carefully considered by each Presby- 
tery, in order that existing Unions may be brought into harmony with this plan; 
and that, if such Unions are not organized, steps be taken to form them, if the 
way be clear, in each Presbytery and that along with this statement the follow- 
ing questions to the Presbytery be proposed, the answer to which shall be 
forwarded to the Stated Clerk of the Assembly not later than January 1, 1897: 

(a) How many young people’s religious organizations are under your care ? 

(>) With which churches are they connected ? 

(c) What are the forms and names of these organizations? 

(d) How far are these organizations in accord with the accompany State- 
ment of Relations ? 

(e) Have you a Presbyterial organization of young people? 

(f) If so, what is its plan. 

4. That the committee be continued and directed 

(a) To prepare the blanks necessary for the foregoing series of questions. 

(b) To receive from the Stated Clerk, and to consider the answers of the Pres- 
byteries to the foregoing series of questions, and to prepare the information con- 
tained in them for the use of the next Assembly. 

(c) To submit to the next Assembly, if the way be clear, a plan, based on this 
information, which will unite our societies along the line of our historic views of 
Christian doctrine and worship. 

5. That the Stated Clerk be directed to print and distribute to the Presbyteries 
the blanks prepared by the committee. 


Il. 


That in response to the various propositions contained in the sundry commu- 
nications referred to above, the special committee be further directed by the 
Assembly : 

1. To arrange for a popular meeting at the next Assembly in the interest of 
Young People’s Societies, wherein shall be set forth their claim upon the care and 
regard of our Church as represented in her courts, from the Session to the 
General Assembly. 

2. To inquire concerning the wisdom of establishing a periodical newspaper, to 
be devoted to the interest of our Presbyterian Young People’s Societies. 
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3. To report courses of study, in accordance with the action of the Assembly 
of 1893, by which our young people shall be instructed in the Word of God, and 
in the history, doctrines, polity, and present activities of the Presbyterian 
Church, together with a plan for the introduction of these courses into our Young 
People’s Societies. 

4. To report a plan for the unifying of the benevolent work of our Young 
People’s Societies, specially in connection with the Boards of the Church. 

5. To correspond with the representatives of the young people’s organizations 
in the Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, United Presbyterian, Southern Presbyte- 
terian, and other Churches, with the purpose of ascertaining wherein an inter- 
denominational fellowship among these young people can be established and 
utilized for the promotion of those objects which we share in common with our 
sister Churches. 


Ill. 


In response to particular communications : 

1. That, whereas the Presbyterian Council of the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip is an organization of men only and 8o beyond the scope of this committee, 
the communication of its committee be referred to a special committee to report to 
this Assembly. 

2. That whereas the Boys’ Brigade is an organization of boys only and so 
beyond the scope of this committee, the whole subject of its place in our Church 
be referred to a special committee to report to this Assembly. 

3. That the Boards of the Church and their respective officers be directed to 
confer with this committee of the Assembly and to aid it in the attempt to regu- 
late and systematize the benevolent work of our young people. 

4. That the Boards of the Church and the periodicals published by the 
authority of the General Assembly be directed to give such general titles and 
headings to printed matter addressed to our young people and our Young People’s 
Societies as shall recognize no single organization by any distinctive title which 
may apparently exclude other societies. And we further recommend that all 
journals, reports and other similar publications within the Church be requested 
to use the simple designation ‘‘ Young People’s Societies.’’ 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
Davip R. BREED, Chairman, 
M. ALEXANDER, 
W.S. P. Bryan, 
Wm. L. McEwan, 
J. M. BARKLEY, 
LoyaL Y. GRAHAM, 
J. P. Fow.er, 
Henry T. Nasu, 
RicHarpD P. Ernst, 
JAS. YEARANCE, 
H. M. RossiTEr. 

Done in PHILADELPHIA, April 15, 1896. 


After III, 1 and 2, relating to the Brotherhood ot Andrew and 
Philip, and to the Boy’s Brigade were voted out, the action was 
reconsidered and these sections adopted. They are, however, 
printed in italics to indicate the first disposition of them. 

The report having been thus amended and adopted, the Rev. J. 
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Clement French, D.D., President of the New Jersey Christian 
Endeavor Union, then offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted by the Assembly : 

‘Resolved, That the General Assembly, in session at Saratoga 
Springs, recognizes the fidelity and earnestness with which its 
Committee on Young People’s Societies has performed its assigned 
duties. 

That it reaffirms the deliverances of former Assemblies, wherein 
confidence has been expressed in these Societies and encourage- 
ment given to their work. 

That it exhorts them not only to increased loyalty and devotion 
to the pastors and Sessions to which they are subordinate, but to 
careful study of the doctrines and polity of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

That it urgently recommends them, as far as practicable, to 
make the appointed Boards of the Church the channels of their 
beneficence, and to maintain steadfastly their adherence to. Pres- 
byterianism, in harmony with the principles and practices of inter- 
denominational fellowship.” 


Ordinarily the body of a Committee’s report is regarded as of no 
particular value, except for purposes of information ; and import- 


ance is chiefly attached to the concluding recommendations. But 
in order to answer our present inquiry the body of this report 
should receive the reader’s careful attention. He should note the 
wide range of communications received and hearings granted by 
the Committee, and study particularly those of the representatives 
of the Endeavor Society. Let him be guided in all this by con- 
stant reference in his own mind to the fundamental elements of 
distinctive Presbyterianism as expressed in its Form of Govern- 
inent, with its respective Church courts, and in the control of the 
inferior judicatory by the superior one. Let him remember that 
the session is not an independent body, but that it is subject to the 
review and direction of the Presbytery to which it belongs; and 
that, consequently, denominational loyalty does not reside in simple 
devotion to the local chureh nor in ordinary obedience to the Ses- 
sion by which it is governed; but in that larger devotion and 
more comprehensive obedience which contemplates the entire sys- 
tem of government under which the local church and its Session 
are organized. It will thus appear that loyalty to the local Pres- 
byterian Church is not necessarily loyalty to the Presbyterian 
Church at large or to the Presbyterian system. 

Let the reader, while he bears this in mind, again review the 
communications addressed to the Committee. Let him ask, as he 
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reads them, in what communications the elements of distinctive 
Presbyterianism are recognized and emphasized and in what com- 
munications they are ignored or substantially abandoned. Does it 
appear in these communications that there are some who contem- 
plate the supervision of Young People’s Societies as properly 
extending through the Session to the Presbytery, and even to the 
Synod and the General Assembly? And that there are others 
who would limit that supervision to the Session and even possibly 
resist its further extension ? 

Passing on from these communications we reach the paragraph 
in which the Committee states the situation as it appears to all its 
members. As this paragraph was not once called in question in 
any of its terms before the Assembly it may be regarded as accu- 
rate. Init the desires of the representatives of Christian En- 
deavor are placed side by side with the desires of the representa- 
tives of certain other Young People’s Societies in the denomination. 
Let it be carefully pondered. Let the desires of the one com- 
pany be diligently compared with the desires of the other company. 
What is the difference between the two? Is it radical? Does it 
affect distinctive Presbyterianism ? Does it touch that compre- 
hensive denominational loyalty of which we have spoken? 
Taking the conflicting desires of these two companies it is 


apparent to any candid reader of the report that it was the Com- 
mittee’s deep desire to reconcile them ; and so to reconcile them 
that all Young People’s Societies within the Church might have 
equal recognition ; while at the same time they should be equally 
Presbyterian. Let us ask ourselves, as we proceed, whether this 


was accomplished ? 

We come to the ‘‘ Statement of Relation.’’? This has been 
received with great enthusiasm by the Christian Endeavor Society 
in general, and by its Presbyterian membership in particular. The 
General Secretary has caused it to be printed in placard form, 
suitable for framing, and advised that it be conspicuously posted 
in our churches. Why so? Why such enthusiasm? Why was 
this portion of the report received with so much zeal while other 
portions with which it was connected were rejected with equal 
zeal? The reader, in attempting his answer, will observe that this 
statement of relation, as its full title indicates, relates almost 
exclusively to the local church. He will notice that the terms 
employed in all references to the courts of the Church higher than the 
Session are general, not specific ; colloquial, not technical. The 
Session alone is particularly considered and its relations, rathe 
than those of our other Church courts, to the individual Society. 
Might not a member of such individual Society be fully, loyally 

42 
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and even enthusiastically committed to this Statement of Relation 
while he resisted any control beyond that of the Session? Might 
not distinctive Presbyterianism be quite ignored without any ex- 
press violation of the terms of this Statement? Let the reader 
answer, 

Passing on, let us observe that while I, 2, relating to Presbyte- 
rial Unions was adopted, I, 3, also relating to Presbyterial Unions, 
was rejected. Why so? The chairman of the Committee was 
asked to explain wherein I, 3 differed from I, 2, and replied in a 
word, ‘* It goes a step further.’? But the controlling majority in 
the Assembly were not willing to take this step. Why not? 
What does it involve that they disapprove? What are Presby- 
terial Unions? Wherein do they conflict with Christian Endeavor? 
Wherein do they conflict with the governing principle in the action 
of last General Assembly? These are not trivial questions. Let 
the reader think them through to their solution. 

The balance of the report, as shown by our /éalics, from I, 4, to 
the end was rejected. It must at once occur to the reader that 
this is somewhat unusual—that the first portion of a report should 
be accepted with scarcely the change of a sentence and the last 
portion rejected without retaining a single paragraph.* What is 
the explanation? What is it that now comes to view in the pro- 
posed ordering of our Young People’s Societies which has not 
before appeared ? | 

We observe that I, 4, provides for the continuance of the Com- 
mittee, and the representatives of Christian Endeavor frankly 
confessed that they desired the discharge of the Committee. But 
no one can believe that the mere continuance of the Committee 
was the obnoxious feature. It must reside in the work which the 
Committee proposed to do, particularly as found in I, 4 (3), and in 
all of Il. Will the reader examine these sections again? Will 
he not inquire whether they recognize a principle at variance with 
the governing principle of the Christian Endeavor element in the 
last Assembly ? He will observe that in them there is a removal 
beyond the local church to the Church at large, to the General 
Assembly and to its agencies. The local church is as manifestly 
to the rear in these sections as it is manifestly to the fore in the 
‘‘ Statement of Relation.’’ These sections, therefore, give charac- 
ter to the entire report. They are absolutely essential to its unity 
as a Presbyterian document. The report without them is not sim- 
ply altered; it is transformed. It becomes a different thing. 
What has it become? What is now its character ? 


* With the exceptions noted above which did not in any way affect the 
main questiony 
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Following the adoption of the report in its amended form, came 
the resolution of Dr. French, offered as a sort of substitute for the 
rejected portion of the report. Let the reader examine it. Let 
him compare it with the rejected portion of the report. Let him 
also connect it with the accepted portion. He will note its terms, 
mark its limit of control and learn the governing principle of 
Christian Endeavor. 

The work thus done is seen to be absolutely harmonious. From 
first to last it is a systematic and consistent piece of legislation. 
The leaders of the majority which controlled the Assembly in this 
matter knew their own minds and kept to their own theories to the 
end, But the Church at large will inquire as to the outcome. 
Many of the voters will yet inquire concerning it. Is it Presby- 
terianism or something else? Does it promise seriously to affect 
our polity? Is it portentive of any peril to our Form of Govern- 
ment? Or to the doctrinal principles which it embodies ? 

To the writer of this article, at least, it seems absolutely clear 
that Endeavorism, as it was manifested in our last General Assem- 
bly, is in the line of Independency pure and simple ; that it is sub- 
versive of Presbyterian polity and those distinctive doctrines with 
which it is historically connected. 


PITTSBURGH. Davin R. BREED. 








VII. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
THE SCOTCH ASSEMBLIES. 


THE first of the Assemblies to meet is the Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church. It is not a representative body so far as the 
ministers are concerned. All the ministers are members, although 
the kirk sessions send up one or more elders, and the result is that 
there is usually a larger gathering at the meetings than is to be found 
in connection with the other Churches. There was this year an 
attendance of 974, of whom 510 were ministers. In the Free and 
Established Churches the Moderator for the year is always selected 
beforehand—an arrangement which has this advantage, that the man 
placed in the chair has an inaugural address ready to deliver. But 
the United Presbyterian Synod, like the American Assemblies, chooses 
its President on the opening day, and on the present occasion the honor 
fell, without a vote, to the Rev. James Rennie, of Glasgow. The 
Church, which next year is to celebrate the jubilee of that union of the 
United Secession and Relief which gives it its title of “ United Presby- 
terian,” continues to prosper. It has 578 congregations and 191,881 
communicants, and its income for the year has been £410,852. This 
shows an increase of 931 members and of £19,241 in the contributions 
for the year. 

One of the earliest pieces of business transacted was the reception 
of Deputies from the Free Church. These consisted of Dr. Hood 
Wilson, the Moderator of his General Assembly last year, the Earl 
of Moray and Dr. Walter Ross Taylor. The notable thing in this 
connection was the heartiness with which the Deputies were received 
and the emphatic language in which Dr. Taylor (who is Dr. Rainy’s 
henchman) spoke of the desire of his Church for union. This desire, 
I may say, was reciprocated at a later stage, when it was proposed to 
appoint a committee to arrange terms of codperation with the Free 
Church. Prof. Orr argued that to go forward only to codperation 
was to stop short of what ought to be contemplated. He moved that 
the committee to be appointed should proceed, when it met, to nego- 
tiate with a view to union, and this motion was carried unanimously and 
with a rising vote. 

In this, as in all the other Scottish Churches, a great deal of attention 
is being given to Home Missionary work. The danger apprehended in 
this connection is twofold. On the one hand there is a steady influx 
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into the towns, and their growth is constantly tending to exceed the 
provision made by Gospel ordinances; while on the other the deple- 
tion of the country population is making it ever increasingly difficult 
to maintain churches in sparsely occupied districts. The result is 
that in the cities there is urgent need of Church extension, and in the 
country an equal need for the adaptation of existing means to the 
changed circumstances of the inhabitants. The Synod devoted almost 
a whole day to the discussion of these subjects, and resolutions were 
come to which may be hoped to issue in good. 

One of the most marked features in the United Presbyterian Church 
has always been its interest in Foreign Missions. Its boast is that 
there is no other body of its size which does so much for that object. 
I do not know how far that boast is justified, but it is certain that 
the missionary spirit prevades the Church in a remarkable degree. 
Its contributions for the year amounted to £55,628. This unfortu- 
nately showed a decrease of £3766, and that fact was viewed with a 
very wholesome amount of apprehension and anxiety. But it did 
not seem to me that there was any great cause for the alarm produced. 
The wonder is that the incomes of our missionary societies are so 
stable, and are so little affected by the ups and downs in our commer- 
cial life. The principal missions of the Church are in China (Man- 
churia), Africa (Old Calabar) and India (Rajputana). The missionary 
meeting which is usually held during the Synod was filled to over- 
flowing. 

No meeting of the Synod is ever allowed to pass without a dises- 
tablishment demonstration. On this subject the members are at one. 
They disapprove unanimously of all possible connections between 
Church and State. And they constantly and consistently demand 
that the existing State Church shall be disestablished. But for the 
present it is useless to talk of that. The Conservatives are in power 
with a tremendous majority, and they may hold their ground for the 
next half a dozen years. All the same the customary testimony 
behoved to be given, and this was done in what was called an “ ex- 
hausting and exhaustive way ” by the Convener of the committee. 

It was reported that in connection with the Synod there are 842 
Sabbath-schools, with 12,200 teachers and 107,051 scholars. The 
Bible classes are attended by 36,615 young men and women. These 
young people have contributed during last year £4072 Yor missionary 
and benevolent objects. Very prominent interest is taken by this 
Church in temperance. It was announced that in connection with its 
Total Abstinence Union there are now 40,000 members. The only 
other matter of very public interest taken up was that of the reception 
or otherwise of a “ Joint Hymnal,” in the preparation of which a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of our three great Presbyterian 
Churches have been engaged for a year or two. The collection is 
allowed by different parties—for one reason or another—not to be an 
ideally perfect one. Each Church had its prejudices and predilec- 
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tions, and these had to be humored, so that the book is somewhat of 
the nature of a compromise. But on the whole good judges havea 
high opinion of it, and the United Presbyterian Synod was the first 
of the Assemblies that was called upon to say whether it was willing 
to accept it. Some doubts were expressed. One member sawin some 
of the hymns the trail of the Papacy, and two or three others shook 
their heads. Butno formal motion was made for its rejection, and the 
“Hymnal” receives the imprimatur of the Synod with virtual 
unanimity. This conclusion thus come to has an interest by reason 
of what happened afterwards. The Synod is the most democratic of 
our Assemblies, and one notices a certain impatience of “ the leader- 
ship” which is pretty conspicuous in the other Churches—each mem- 
ber claiming to have an equal right with all the others to be heard 
when he chooses to speak. But it is scarcely possible to prevent men 
here as elsewhere from coming to the front, and among such may be 
named Principal Hutton, Prof. Calderwood, Dr. McEwan, Dr. Mair, 
Dr. Whitelaw and Prof. Orr. 

The Established Church General Assembly met on the 2Ist of 
May, and was opened with the customary pomp by the Lord High 
Commissioner—the Moderator being Dr. Scott,of St. George’s, Edin- 
burgh. It is well known that the Queen has a warm side to this Church, 
preferring its ministrations to those of her own Episcopal Com- 
munion when she is at Balmoral ; and an evidence of her interest was 
given to-day ina flattering ordinance requiring that the Moderator 
for the time being shall rank at Court with the Bishops. This has 
deeply gratified Dr. Boyd, of St. Andrews—* the Country Parson ”— 
whose love for lawn sleeves has often been affectingly expressed. Some 
doubts are now and then expressed as to the absoute trustworthiness 
of the Church’s returns of membership—some parishes claiming more 
communicants than is possible for the population—but the annual 
growth continues to be represented as very great. This year 6395 
names have been added to the roll, and the total number is now re- 
ported to be 626,771. The income on the other hand shows a slight 
decrease. The amount contributed on the whole for the year has been 
£353,463, which is less by £9782 than -was reported last Assembly. 

It is very noticeable that the Church which this General As- 
sembly represents is by no means so much interested in foreign as 
in home work. It treats its mission to the Jews with a curious 
disrespect, consigning the report upon it to a Saturday, when the 
attendance of members is always small; and while its receipts for 
Foreign Missions is greatly less in all than those of the other Churches, 
its contributions are positively insufficient for the enterprises it has on 
hand. A debt has been contracted in that last connection which it 
struggles in vain to get rid of. On the other hand a great deal of 
attention has been given to the object of making the Church efficient 
at home. Fora year or two a commission has been traversing the 
country, taking evidence in various places with a view to ascertaining 
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the moral and religious condition of the inhabitants, and at this As- 
sembly an elaborate report on the subject was submitted. It had not 
very much to say that was new either in the way of information or 
suggestion, but the discussion that resulted had the effect of inter- 
esting the public, and I hope good will come of it. The Church does 
a good deal, too,in the way of inducing young people to connect 
themselves with “ Guilds” and of erecting new parishes. 

Mention has been made above of a “ Joint Hymnal” for the Churches. 
Its adoption was moved by a Dr. Rankin, whose whereabouts you 
may guess when I say that he very freely acknowledged that there 
were hymns in the collection to which he himself objected—“ those of 
them especially which belonged to the ranting and evangelical school.” 
He held, however, that it was a good book on the whole, and therefore 
he commended it for acceptance to the Assembly. To this, however, 
a counter motion was made by Dr. John Macleod of Govan, the repre- 
sentative in the Church of the sacerdotal party, and the Hymnal was 
rejected by a considerable majority. I rather think that the con- 
clusion thus come to has since been repented of. A great desire has 
been expressed within the Establishment for a reunion of the 
Churches, and a severe blow has been given to the movement in that 
direction when the innocent proposal to have a common book of 
praise has been so summarily dismissed. The Scotsman, our leading 
Scottish newspaper, has been frank enough to express the opinion 
that the Church has thereby driven a nail into the coflin of the Estab- 
lishment. 

The only other notable thing in the proceedings was a heresy trial. 
A book has been published by a minister, containing teachings of the 
most revolutionary kind.* Not only does it adopt the most extreme 
positions of the higher critics but it advocates views of the person of 
Christ which are virtually Unitarian. The author, however, is a young 
man who has been in too much haste to make known his opinions, and 
as the result of a conference he agreed to withdraw his book—to re- 
affirm his acceptance of the Confession—and to behave better in future. 
It was then proposed to rebuke the rash teacher, to receive his ex- 
pressions of regret, and to send him back to his parish. But this con- 
clusion was not regarded with universal satisfaction. Dr. John Mac- 
leod again came to the front, and moved that Mr. Robinson be 
suspended for a year and be then restored only if he should present 
himself then as a penitent at the bar of the Assembly. This last 
motion was carried. 

In the Free Church General Assembly, which also met on the 21st 
of May, the Moderator was Dr. William Miller. He is principal of 
the Christian College of Madras, and a man of mark in India. One 
evidence of that is that he is a member of the Legislative Council 
and a Companion of the Indian Emperor, and another, that an address 

*[See notice of this book—Robinson’s The Saviour in the Newer Light—in 
the number of this Review for April, 1896, p. 340.—EprTors. ] 
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signed by 1500 natives of India (many of them non-Christians) was 
presented to the Assembly congratulating it on having such a man in 
the chair. The Free Church, like its neighbors, shows no signs of 
decadence. It has on its roll a membership of 283,000, being an in- 
crease of 1900 for the year. But these figures do not quite show the 
strength of the Church in the whole country. As is well known, it is 
the Church of the Highlands. There, however, there is a strange 
backwardness in coming to the Lord’s Supper, and if the adherents 
above eighteen years of age were to join the Church in that region 
in the same proportion as in the Lowlands, the number of Free 
Church communicants would be 344,000. Its income continues to be 
large. Last year it was £670,000, being £47,000 more than was re- 
ceived the year before. Its invested funds amount to close upon 
one million sterling. The union of the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches is pretty sure to take place ere very long, and in view of 
that possibility it is interesting to notice that the two Churches have 
between them about 500,000 communicants and give more than a 
million sterling a year for religious and benevolent objects, and that 
the Established Church, with more than 600,000 members, gives less 
than £360,000 for the same ends. 

Nothing is more striking than the peculiar interest which the Free 
Church takes in the Jews. The whole of the first available evening 
of the Assembly is given to them, and a great crowd invariably 
gathers to listen to what may be said about the work among them. 
Among the noftabilia of this year’s proceedings was the presence in the. 
house of the very first missionary that Scotland ever sent out to seek 
the good of the lost sheep of Israel. This was the Rev. Daniel 
Edward, who was ordained by the unbroken Church of Scotland in 
1840,and who, like all the missionaries to Jew and Gentile, joined the 
Free Church in.1843. Alas, he has since died. Along with him 
appeared a Russian ex-Rabbi—Rabbinowitz—who wishes to found a 
college for training Jewish evangelists in the Holy Land. The 
Free Church carries on a great work abroad—in heathen lands, in the 
colonies, and on the continent (where it is the only English-speaking 
Presbyterian body which is in any measure represented ), but it seems 
at present to be even unusually active at home. It has raised two 
large funds—one for providing new churches to meet the wants of 
the ever-increasing population of Glasgow, the other to bring ordin- 
ances within the reach of the miners, whose numbers appear to be 
always increasing in the country. Its ministers, too (as was in- 
timated in the Assembly) are being everywhere stirred up to engage 
in home missionary efforts. 

As in the other convocations, the subject of the Joint Hymnal was 
brought before the Free Church Assembly, when a discussion and a 
division took place. Objection was taken to some of the hymns, not 
because they were too evangelical but because they were too little so, 
but it was answered that no one need sing any that he did not like, 
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and in the end the collection was adopted by a great majority. The 
decision, however, was in vain. With the action of the Established 
Church Assembly the hope had to be abandoned of a common book 
of praise. and now the Churches which have agreed to it are turning 
to Ireland and the colonies. If the Hymnal is received everywhere 
else, the Church in Scotland will only show another side on which it is 
unfortunately tending to isolate itself. Already itis clinging to the 
skirts of the Episcopal Church of England simply because it is in 
connection with the State, and the Pan-Presbyterian Council was not 
very heartily welcomed by it because so few of its members repre- 
sented Established Churches. And now it has refused even to stand 
with its sisters on the same platform of worship. As has already 
been indicated, the step is generally regarded as somewhat suicidal. 

Almost all the men are now away who came out of the Establishment 
at the disruption. At the opening of the Assembly only four min- 
isters of that time were present—Dr. Blaikie, Dr. Laughton, Dr. Ross 
Taylor and Dr. Thomas Smith. Dr. Blaikie is still in harness, but he 
is to resign his chair next year. All the others have retired. It is 
somewhat remarkable that every one of them has been Moderator of 
the General Assembly. . 

In closing these notes I may say that while in Scotland we have 
much at present to cause anxiety—an increasing laxity, for example, 
in attendance on ordinances and a rather alarming indifference to the 
sanctity of the Sabbath—I do not think there ever was a time when 
the Churches were more active or more ingenious in their endeavors 
to extend the Kingdom of Christ. The forces of evil are certainly 
making themselves busy in many places and in many connections, but 
we may say with equal confidence that the agencies for good are alive 
to the dangers of the day and are doing their best to counteract 
them. 


EDINBURGH. NorMAn L. WALKER. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


THE churches known as the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America met in General Assembly at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.,in the First Presbyterian Church, May 21,1896. Men,of whom 
it may be presumed that they know what they say, have made the 
remark that the Assembly of 1896 did not excel in counting among 
its commissioners many of the great names renowned in the churches ; 
and yet in one point it certainly was superior to many of its pre- 
decessors. Although it had a great deal of important business to 
transact, it did its work, thanks to the industry and tact of the Stated 
Clerk as well as to the skill of the Moderator and his assistants, within 
the space of nine days. The Moderator, Rev. John L. Withrow, 
D.D., presided with much talent and dignity over this large Assembly, 
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and in all his rulings was guided by a spirit of fairness and impar- 
tiality which deserves to be praised. He was ably supported in 
his difficult task by the Vice-Moderator, Rev. Benjamin L. Agnew, 
D.D., who conducted the business of the Assembly, whenever he was 
called upon to take the chair, with marked ability and promptitude. 
On the whole it was an easy task to preside over this Assembly, con- 
sisting of men who were filled with a desire to do the business of the 
King promptly and well. Some things, however, occurred which at 
times put the Moderator’s calmness to a severe test. He was able to 
preserve at all times his dignity and equanimity, and to guide the 
ship in safety over the rapids. In such moments, which however 
were few, it became apparent that the General Assembly had a trust- 
worthy man at the helm. 

The keynote of all the addresses and deliverances was peace and 
harmony. This sound was first heard in the excellent and massive 
sermon of the ex-Moderator, the Rev. Dr. R. R. Booth, whose words, 
full of encouragement and sound advice, will not be easily forgotten. 
Loyalty to the truth as delivered to us in the Presbyterian corner of 
the Lord’s vineyard, and the cultivation of loving fellowship with 
all who belong to the Church of Christ, were closely intertwined in 
his manly discourse. These two thoughts formed as it were two centres, 
resembling the two centres of an ellipse. The Moderator took up 
the note of brotherly kindness in following the Master, and made a 
strong and affectionate plea for kind words and actions in our inter- 
course with all, whether they agree with us in our plans and methods, 
or whether they may seem to hamper us in our way and work. The 
several speakers of the Assembly did not fall behind in lauding the 
principle of peace and good will to all. The idea had found lodgment 
in the hearts of all; many of the speakers used peace and harmony 
as a peroration, clinching their remarks by saying: For the sake of 
peace and harmony. We need not wonder that the same sentiment 
reigned supreme in the hearts of the Commissioners attuned by such 
sermons and speeches. Several times the Assembly, after having 
past a point of danger in its deliberations, was invited to rise and to 
sing the doxology and to offer unto God the sacrifice of grateful 
praise. The communion service will always remain one of the most 
cherished recollections of the writer of these lines. He was very 
strongly and favorably impressed with the severe simplicity in the 
administration of this holy ordinance of our Lord. And he is sure 
that all who were present on the occasion and beheld the Saviour 
through this lattice of our Presbyterian worship, will have felt the 
same. Truly we do not need an elaborate ritual or any mysterious 
priestly action to bring us in contact with the living Christ, who gave 
Himself for us as a propitiation for our sins. The worshiping con- 
gregation saw absolutely nothing to attract the senses or to kindle the 
imagination; our faith beheld the Lamb of God, Him alone. Some 
may call this mode of worship cold, austere or rigid; it is the only 
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one in full harmony with the preciousness of Christ. It was indeed 
a season Of sweet communion. Peace and harmony reigned in our 
hearts in the sight of the crucified Saviour. 

Former Assemblies have been called by some, even sneeringly, war 
Assemblies, whilst of this one it has been said that it has inaugurated 
an era of peace and harmony. This of course is doing gross in- 
justice to the former, whose task it was to uphold and to defend the 
truth; whilst too high praise is bestowed upon the latter. In our 
polemical contentions the personal element must be distinguished from 
the struggle for principles. It may possibly be that sometimes 
polemics in our General Assemblies have been marred by the intro- 
duction of bitter words. In a real fight soldiers do not use blank car- 
tridges. Alas! even a Barnabas anda Paul, great men as they were, had 
upon a time a sharp contention. A “ paroxysm”’ arose between these 
men, it is said, in the record of this contention. Certainly such acci- 
dents are to be deplored. If the General Assembly of 1896 has taught 
us the lesson that we have to remember that we ought to be kind and 
gentle in word and deed, even in our hardest battles for the truth 
as it has been delivered unto us, it certainly will not have met in vain. 
And may God graciously bestow upon every one of us the gift to 
practice what we preach. But the kind advice of the General As- 
sembly of 1896 must not be misunderstood. It would be a sad 
calamity, indeed, if the churches were to draw from its words of 
peace and harmony the conclusion that we have to lay down our arms, 
to unbuckle our armor and to give up the struggle for the authority 
of our Standards. I am sure the Moderator does not want such an 
interpretation to be put upon his kindly advice, neither did the Gen- 
eral Assembly view the advice given in such a light. Action as a 
rule is followed by reaction. The Lord preserve us graciously from a 
reaction of doctrinal indifference. 

But no, we do not entertain fear of this fora moment. Our watch- 
men are on the alert, and their love for the truth makes them strong. 
And General Assemblies would: stultify themselves if they were to 
propose peace at any cost. In former times when the din of the 
ecclesiastical battles grew noisy, and the fierceness of the strug- 
gle dangerous for peace and harmony, governments simply com- 
manded silence. Theologians had to obey and the development 
of the truth came apparently to a stand-still. These times belong to 
the past, and even then the power of religious truth asserted itself in 
the constant revival of unsettled disputes. There is no power on 
earth which is able to choke the voice of truth or to annihilate prin- 
ciple. Ina fight against spiritual forces, even in the imperfect form 
of Roman Catholicism, a Bismarck is vanquished. <A question of 
principle is not settled either by force or by ballot. The great 
struggle between what are commonly called “ Liberalism ” and “ Con- 
servatism ” will go on until it is settled in the right way, 7. e., in 
harmony with the Holy Scriptures and our Standards. The real ques- 
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tion before us, which the General Assembly of 1896 has not pushed aside 
and did not attempt to push aside, is: Whether the Presbyterian Church 
as a denomination will continue to expect her teachers and ministers 
to preach and to teach in harmony with our Standards, or whether they 
shall have liberty to promulgate opinions which are opposed to the 
covenanted doctrines. This question of course the General Assembly 
of 1896 had to leave in statu quo,7.e., in the state which has been the rule 
in our Church since the present Constitution was adopted. Every 
interpretation of the “ Peace and Harmony Sentiment” which denies 
this fact, is entirely wrong and unconstitutional. The so-called “ Con- 
servatives,” or as I would prefer to call them, the constitutional Pres- 
byterians, still rule not only de facto but also de jure. If the so-called 
“ Liberals ” accept this position then there will be peace; if not, then 
we shall have to prepare ourselves for a season of chronic war. Let 
us not deceive ourselves. The questions which have been agitated in 
the past will be reopened. ‘“ Liberals” will not rest until they have 
gained their point or are entirely vanquished. ‘ Conservatives” 
will not accede to the desires of their antagonists, but would rather die 
on the battlefield. The “neutrals” may continue to cry out against 
such a condition of things; it is a fact, that principles cannot be 
compromised. And I for one am glad that this is the case ; for peace 
without a settlement of our burning questions in harmony with the 
Holy Scriptures and the historical development of the truth would be 
worse than war. It would be a case of self-destruction. 

An overture came before the General Assembly from several Pres- 
byteries asking to transform our annual Assemblies into biennial, as 
some Presbyteries desired, or into triennial gatherings, as others pre- 
ferred. Something may be said on both sides of the question. The 
ratio of representation has been already reduced to a minimum and 
still the number of delegates is almost too large. The expenses con- 
nected with our present system are doubtless great and a burden to 
many of our Presbyteries. And yet,I think that the General As- 
sembly did well in declining to take action in the matter or to grant 
the petition. If we desire that the interest the churches take in the 
General Assemblies should be continued, and if we do not think it an 
improvement to transfer this interest to the Synods, then certainly 
the annual General Assembly has to remain the centre of our Church 
life. 

The very able report on the relation of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor to the Church, which advocated a 
closer connection than has existed before, suffered defeat. Although 
several points of the report were adopted yet the most important 
resolutions were stricken out and the Committee discharged. There 
was a suspicion abroad that some of the leaders of the Church 
doubted the loyalty of the Christian Endeavorers to the Church, and 
that they on this account intended to curtail the rights of the societies 
connected with the Presbyterian Church. It was this suspicion 
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mainly, as it seems to me, which helped unfortunately to defeat a 
scheme, which was in every way, as far as I can see, worthy of 
acceptation. 

The report on the Temporalities of the Church met with a some- 
what similar fate. The chairman of this committee, who had man- 
fully wrestled with a knotty question in the making up of his report, 
endeavored to evade both Scylla and Charybdis by advocating a 
middle course, on account of the difficulties connected with the exist- 
ing Boards of Trustees, which have usurped the ground which really 
belongs to the old-fashioned, genuinely Presbyterian Deacons Courts. 
He acknowledged the rights of deacons in the Presbyterian Church, 
but did not venture to advise a radical change in the present condition 
of things. It is expected that the same committee, to which some 
able men have been added, will report again next year. Let us hope 
that this important committee will succeed in persuading the churches 
to return to the original institution of the diaconate. 

A considerable amount of time was consumed in the consideration 
of the question whether the new New York Presbyterian Building 
should be retained or sold. The Assembly did not see its way clear 
to come to a conclusion, of which I at least was very glad, for I could 
not have voted intelligently on the question. The whole matter was 
referred to a select committee of eleven of the best known and most 
reliable men of business in the churches, with the Moderator as 
chairman, with the instruction that they confer with the Boards of 
the Church and present a deliberate plan to the next General As- 
sembly. Dr. Withrow pleasantly remarked that he looked upon him- 
self as the chaplain of the committee, whose task it would be to open 
and close the meetings of the committee with prayer. 

The relation of the Seminaries to the General Assembly, which has 
occupied the attention of several Assemblies, has been settled in a 
manner. The committee is discharged, and it is now expected that 
all the Seminaries will report progress from time to time until all will 
be in full harmony with the rules laid down by the General Assembly 
in this matter. 

The overture from the New York Presbytery, concerning students 
under its care, has been answered in such a way that both “ Conser- 
vatives ’’ and“ Liberals ” seem to be pleased. The tone of the answer 
certainly is all that could be desired, but it seems to me that this 
General Assembly has in no way retraced its steps. It is expected 
that said Presbytery shall act in all its relations to students from 
Seminaries not approved by the General Assembly in harmony with 
the instructions given by the General Assembly of 1895, intimating 
at the same time, however, that the Assembly did not for a moment 
think of curtailing the rights of Presbyteries to license candidates 
for the ministry. 

One of the Secretaries of the Board of Foreign Missions, Dr. 
Arthur J. Brown, presented an admirable report and supplemented it 
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by a stirring address. Its contents stirred to the very depths the 
hearts of all who had the pleasure of listening to this able champion 
of the cause of Christ among the heathen. It was indeed a spon- 
taneous outburst of profound gratitude to God for all His hand has 
wrought during the past year, when the vast assembly rose to sing 
the doxology and to be led in prayer. It was also a gratifying item 
of interest to hear that the income of last year had been in advance 
of the expenditure. It was only on account of the accumulation of 
debt in former years that he had yet to report a deficiency of $30,000. 

The Board of Home Missions is still in a very crippled condition 
on account of its vast amount of liabilities, amounting to nearly 
$300,000. This is deplorable indeed, for our aggressive work in the 
foreign field cannot remain, in the long run,in a vigorous condition if 
the work at home is not well cared for. Of the emperors of the Holy 
Roman Empire it was said in their honor, that they always were 
“ Bewahrer und Mehrer des Reichs, 7. e., that they always preserved 
and extended the Empire. Preservation and extension went hand in 
hand. The same law holds good in the work of the churches. Our 
work at home, if vigorously prosecuted, preserves the kingdom of 
God where it is already planted; our work in the foreign field in- 
creases it unto the ends of the earth. In both fields we have to exert 
ourselves to the utmost. If our work at home is in a languishing 
condition our work among the heathen will sooner or later lapse into 
the same state. 

The other Boards, especially the Board of Education, have to labor 
at present under the same difficulties. The same causes produce the 
same effects. Our devotion to the cause of Christ is undergoing a 
severe test. Our love for all the interests of the Church of Christ 
has to rise above the effects of hard times and the despotism of hard 
mammon. To give liberally when our purses are well filled is an easy 
matter, for then we give to the Lord out of our abundance; but to con- 
tribute cheerfully when we have to deny ourselves, is difficult. 
Faith, however, rises above all the obstacles in the way. That this 
spirit of cheerful liberality in times of hard pressure is not entirely 
extinct in our Churches, is obvious from the report of the “ Million 
Dollar Fund.” It is true the contributions did not reach that high 
mark. It was emphatically shown, however, that the churches did 
better than twenty-five years ago, when they were called upon to give 
to the Lord a sacrifice of grateful acknowledgment for the consumma- 
tion of the union between the Old and New School Presbyterians. 
It may be difficult to adjust ourselves to altered circumstances, but it 
has to be done. The cause of the Lord requires it. 

The General Assembly declined to take action in several cases. The 
Synod of India again appeared before the General Assembly with the re- 
quest that all cases regarding polygamous marriages should be left to the 
ultimate decision of said Synod. The General Assembly sympathized 
with the brethren in India and is well aware of the difficulty of their 
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position. Fain would the committee have advised to give in some way 
or other relief to them. Nevertheless the way was not clear to leave in 
the hands of a Synod that which belongs to the constitutional rights of 
the General Assembly. By a change of the Constitution only could 
such an anomalous petition be granted to the Synod of India. Neither 
was the General Assembly prepared to settle the question of polyg- 
amous marriages, which was brought before them in thesi and not by 
way of an appeal. These are the reasons why no action was taken in 
this matter. <A certain association, consisting of private citizens, who 
in their corporate capacity have no connection with any Church, sent 
in a printed copy of a petition to Congress to have the name of God 
inserted in the Constitution of the United States. Without consid- 
ering the merits of the question, the General Assembly resolved to 
take no action in the matter, because it did not come up as an eccle- 
siastical matter by a Presbytery or Synod. Some people seem to 
think that the General Assembly is a busy-body, which occupies itself 
with everything any man or woman, society or association, may bring 
to its notice. And it must be said that ecclesiastical assemblies have 
taken up, now and then, things which do not belong to their province. 
Every organization, ordained by God, is sovereign within its own 
sphere, and will be able to maintain its sovereignty only on condition 
that it limits itself strictly to carrying out its legitimate work circum- 
scribed by the constitution under which it acts. It may seem to be a 
pity that ecclesiastical assemblies have to forego the pleasure of having 
their say in everything that happens in the world and draws the 
attention of Christians, but after all the General Assembly acted 
wisely in dismissing the petition without much discussion. Its atti- 
tude to this petition was entirely in harmony with the principles of 
Presbyterian Church Government. It was a rule with our fathers 
that ecclesiastical questions ought to be transacted in an ecclesias- 
tical manner. This rule is also imbedded in our Constitution. May 
we never depart from it, for in strict adherence to our Constitution 
we have a tower of strength. 

In one case the General Assembly brought a work which had kept 
the churches busy for many years to an abrupt close. The so-called 
Federal-Union movement, which seemed so promising some years ago, 
had spent its force, at least as far as our Church is concerned. Not- 
withstanding the earnest pleas of the chairman of the committee 
and others the Assembly was unwilling to listen to it anymore. The 
general idea appeared to be that the plan was impracticable. The 
motion to lay the report on the table was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. One could not help sympathizing with the able champions 
who had set their hearts upon carrying out this plan, of which they 
expected so much for the advancement of God’s kingdom. And yet 
I, at least, am convinced that a suspension of this movement is the 
best that could be done under the circumstances. In times when a 
certain idea takes hold of the churches, the danger arises that it will 
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carry them too far. With regard to the so-called Federation of Re- 
formed Churches it seems that we have reached the goal in the estab- 
lishment of the Pan-Presbyterian Council of Reformed Churches 
holding to the Presbyterian Form of Church Government. It is as 
it were the ultima thule of the inventive genius of the ecclesiastical 
politician. Viewing the landscape over and beholding the wonder- 
fully complicated machinery of our churches, we come to the con- 
clusion that our safety lies in returning to more simple methods of 
church work rather than in bringing the machinery of church organ- 
ization to a climax of complication. 

Many things I must leave untouched on account of the limited space 
available for this sketch. Let me say in conclusion that the General 
Assembly of 1896 deserves the name of a working Assembly. Some 
excellent addresses were made, but in my recollection it will not live 
as an eloquent Assembly. A host of bills and overtures were put 
into the hands of the several committees, and yet not much of a 
positive nature has been accomplished. The General Assembly has 
done its duty; in cases of discipline it has given its deliverances im- 
partially and with great tenderness, and in everything that has prop- 
erly come before it all legitimate means were used in reaching a con- 
clusion. The rest must be left to God who has cared for His Church 
in the past and undoubtedly will remember her in the future. The 
cause she seeks to further is not her’s, but His own. 

DvusvaveE, Iowa. N. M. STEFFEns. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. 


Tae Ninetieth Annual Session of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America was opened with prayer by Dr. Peter Stryker, in the 
afternoon of June 3, at Catskill on the Hudson. Rev. John B. Thomp- 
son, D.D., graduate of Rutgers in the class of ’51, and pastor succes- 
sively of the churches of Metuchen, Tarrytown (First), Saugerties, 
Peekskill, Catskill and Highland Park, was elected President; with Rev. 
James F. Zwemer as Vice-President,- a worthy representative of the 
Western Church. 

The reports of the various Boards and Standing Committees showed a 
distinct advance in every department of important work. Owing to this 
fact the session was marked by an unusual enthusiasm and _ hopefulness. 
The Committee on the State of Religion reported an increase of 11 
churches, making a total of 629; a gain of 11 ministers and 1771 fam- 
ilies, and 9349 additions to the Church, of whom 5888 were on confes- 
sion of faith. The total membership of the Church is 104,704. The 
contributions of the Church during the year were as follows: For Con- 
gregational purposes, $1,005,503; for Denominational Missions, $228, - 
357; for other benevolences, $111,886. The last item is worthy of note, 
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inasmuch as it emphasizes the fact that the Reformed Church has a large 
place in its heart for non-denominational and inter-denominational work. 
Such organizations as the Evangelical Alliance, the American Bible 
Society, the American Tract Society and City Missions find a most gen- 
erous support in this quarter. Indeed, there are not a few who venture 
the opinion that a narrower policy might have resulted in a larger de- 
nominational prosperity. It is worth something to a Church, however, 
to enjoy the reputation of being friendly to all Christian work. 

The Committee on Foreign Missions reported the largest total of contri- 
butions received in any year since the organization of the Board: 
$154,139. Of this amount, $37,738 was for the debt. This must be 
regarded as a remarkable showing, in view of the general complaint as 
to ‘‘ hard times.’’ The Reformed Church of America has always stood 
in the forefront of foreign evangelization and its enthusiasm shows no 
abatement. It has recenfJy taken the Arabian Mission under its supervi- 
sion. ‘A resolution was passed calling upon the Board ‘‘ seriously to con- 
sider the desirability of adopting more effective means of conveying to all 
the families in the churches full information as to“our Foreign Mission 
Work.’’ A special interest was given to this department of work by 
the presence in the Synod of such distinguished workers as Dr. Scudder 
and Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, of India; Rev. James Cantine, of Arabia; 
and Rev. A. Segawa, a native pastor of the Church of Christ in Japan. 
Two young missionaries, fruits of the ‘‘ Students’ Movement,’’ were 
also present: Rev. H. E. Studley, on his way to China, and Rev. H. 
Huizinga, under appointment to India. It was pleasant, in this connec- 
tion, to observe the cordial feeling of the friends of Foreign Missions for 
the other arm of the service. The report says: ‘‘ We express the hope 
that the Domestic Mission Work may be greatly enlarged; for the rea- 
son that from our home churches must be drawn all the supplies for our 
foreign work.’’ 

Not less cheering and hopeful was the report of the Committee on 
Domestic Missions. It shows an increase during the year of 12 churches, 
19 missionary pastors, 279 families and 697 members. The Board closes 
the year without debt. All appropriations were met, leaving a surplus 
of $400 for the Contingent Fund. The total receipts were $71,917, 
being $4679 in excess of the previous year. If this amount seems rela- 
tively small, it must be remembered that the Reformed Church has, until 
recently, for a hundred years devoted itself to Foreign Missions with but 
slight attention to the advancing of its denominational lines on our own 
frontiers. A dozen years ago this Church gave only $34,000 for Home 
Missions; it appropriates $100,000 for the current year. It is no slight 
matter for a Church thus to triple its contributions in so brief a period. 
The advance, it should be said, is due in large measure to the efficient 
service rendered by the ‘‘ W. E. C.,’’ or Women’s Executive Committee 
of the Domestic Board. This Committee has recently undertaken a new 


mission among the American Indians, which, under the supervision of 
43 
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Rev. Frank H. Wright, himself a native Indian, is showing excellent 
results. The Synod took action, also, looking toward the inauguration of 
work among the Freedmen of the South. It is quite among the possi- 
bilities that a colored Classis may be enrolled in the Minutes of the next 
General Synod of the Reformed Church. The principal speaker at the 
popular meeting in behalf of Domestic Missions was the venerable Dr. 
Chamberlain, of India, who said: ‘‘ We who are actively engaged in 
foreign work rejoice also in the work of the Domestic Board, not only 
because of our love for our America, but because the work is planting 
trees the fruit of which is plucked in foreign fields.’’ 

The report of the Committee on Education showed that 102 students 
were aided during the year in preparation for the Gospel ministry. The 
amount contributed by the churches, a trifle above $7000, would have 
been wholly inadequate but for endowments and other invested funds—a 
total of $222,772—and it seems ridiculously small in view of the historic 
emphasis placed by the Reformed Church on the importance of an edu- 
cated ministry. The Synod makes a loud and reasonable call for increased 
contributions. It takes, also, a step in advance by extending its educa- 
tional facilities to students who are preparing themselves for medical mis- 
sionary work. 

The Board of Publication reports a slight gain in business and a small 
decrease in the contributions of the churches. It asks a more generous 
support in the publication of denominational literature as well as for its 
broader benevolent work. The Synod recommended the Board to 
arrange with the Presbyterian Board of Publication for a special edition 
of the Westminster Lesson Helps, adapted to the needs of its Sunday- 
schools. 

All other departments of denominational work received due attention. 
The ‘‘ Disabled Minister Fund’’ was pressed home at the beginning of 
the session in a sermon of convincing power by the retiring President. 
The claims of Rutgers College were presented by Prof. Cooper of 
that institution, and of Hope College by Vice-President Zwemer, and 
these addresses were emphasized by the enthusiasm of the younger alumni 
of these colleges, finding vent in songs of alma mater on the broad 
piazzas of the Prospect Park Hotel. 

There was special recognition of woman’s work in connection with the 
Missionary Boards. This was the more remarkable in view of the con- 
servatism of the Reformed Church, which until twenty-five years ago 
declined the services of women except as silent members of the corpora- 
tion. It should be noted that but for their prompt interposition during 
the past year the sixteen high-caste girls’ schools in India, with an attend- 
ance of above 1600, would have been closed for want of financial 
support. Friday, June 12, was observed as Women’s Day. The Bap- 
tist Church, the hospitality of which was extended for the occasion, was 
filled to overflowing. Over its pulpit hung a beautiful flag of silk woven 
by the women of Holland and sewn by the Dutch women of the West. 
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The addresses in the forenoon in behalf of Home Missions, and in the 
afternoon in behalf of Foreign Missions, were of absorbing interest. 

One of the notable features of this Synod was the presence of an 
unusual number of young men. There were enough of the fathers for 
counsel, but the youthful spirits led in action. Such phrases as ‘‘ new 
departure ’’ and ‘‘ forward movement’’ were of frequent occurrence. 
The ‘‘ Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip’’ was ably championed by 
Rev. Isaac Gowan; and the work of young people in general by Rev. 
A. DeW. Mason, whose enthusiasm is most infectious. He is a devoted 
leader in the Christian Endeavor movement; to him the Reformed 
Church is largely indebted for the increased earnestness and hopefulness 
of its recent work. 

In the proceedings of the Synod there was no lack of denominational 
loyalty.* Emphasis was constantly put upon the importance of standing 
by the landmarks of the Church. Action was taken for the securing of 
‘*the Amsterdam Correspondence ’’ and its further translation, This Cor- 
respondence has reference to the early history of the Reformed Church 
on ‘‘ the Island of Manhatas’’ and adjacent territory. More than 
1200 valuable letters and other documents of this character are already 
in possession of the Synod. It is proposed to negotiate with the Classis 
of Amsterdam, Holland, for other valuable material, and, when this is 
procured, to publish the entire correspondence. If necessary an agent 
will be sent to Holland, though it will probably be found that the work 
can be done as well and at less expense through one of the Reformed 
ministers of the Classis of Amsterdam. The material thus secured will 
prove a valuable addition not merely to the chronicles of the Reformed 
Church of America—hitherto greatly neglected—but to the historical 
literature of our country. 

The usual fraternal greetings were received from other evangelical 
Churches: The Presbyterian Church (Northern and Southern), the 
United Presbyterian Church, the Free Church of Italy, the Church of 
Christ in Japan, the Council of Reformed Churches and others. The 
American Bible Society and the American Tract Society were com- 
mended to the favorable consideration of the brethren. Strong action was 
taken in behalf of the American Sabbath, and also of the Temperance 
reform. Sympathy was expressed for the persecuted Armenians; a reso- 
lution was passed calling on the government ‘‘ to take vigorous meas- 
ures for the protection of American citizens in Turkey, to require punish- 
ment for crimes committed against them, to exact prompt and full payment 
of the indemnity long since demanded for property destroyed, and to es- 
tablish and sustain the consulates at Erzeroum and Harpoot, as provided 
by Congress in January, 1894.’’ A resolution was also passed urging the 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration. 

The session was marked throughout by the utmost good feeling. 
There was no acrimonious controversy, no suggestion of heresy, no fric- 
tion of any sort. All present were moved by thankfulness for a year of 
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spiritual prosperity and a resolute purpose to undertake greater things 
for God and expect greater things from Him. It was proper that the 
Synod should close its conference with the hymn, ‘‘ Blest be the tie that 
binds our hearts in Christian love.’’ 

For many years the report of the Annual Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America has been prepared for this Revrew by Rev. Dr. 
Talbot W. Chambers. His presence and wise counsel were greatly 
missed at this session. His memory was frequently recalled in terms of 
most sincere affection. His influence abides, though he has been trans- 
lated to the General Assembly and Church of the first-born which are 
written in heaven. 


New YORK. Davip S. BuRRELL. 


e 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN CANADA. 


Tue General Assembly met in Central Church, Toronto, on the even- 
ing of the 10th of June, and continued in session till the evening of the 
18th. A good deal of work was done, and the temper of the Assembly 
was excellent. The retiring Moderator, Rev. Dr. Robertson, Missionary 
Superintendent in the Northwest, preached effectively on the subject of 
Home Missions. Prof. Gordon, D.D., of the Presbyterian College, 
Halifax, was unanimously appointed Moderator, and discharged all his 
duties to the admiration of every one. 

The Assembly was occupied mainly with the ordinary work of the 
Church in connection with the several schemes. It was a business As- 
sembly. There were no burning questions, and none of a very compli- 
cated nature; but this does not mean that there were no subjects before 
the Assembly requiring careful and even anxious consideration. It is a 
good feature of the General Assembly that it is increasingly intent on 
the real work of the Church, and that less and less interest is taken in 
debate for its own sake. 

The venerable form of the Rev. Dr. Reid was missing from the Clerk’s 
table. For forty-three years he was Financial Agent of the Western 
Division of the Church, and for the same period Clerk of the Supreme 
Court—in the Free Church till the union of 1861, in the Canada Pres- 
byterian Church till the union of 1875, and in the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada from the genera] union of Presbyterianism till his death in 
January last. Dr. Reid was a most able and faithful servant of the 
Church, and was trusted and beloved by all his brethren. The Rev. J. 
D. Macdonnell, B.D., the indefatigable convener of the Augmentation 
Fund, who had been present at every Assembly since the union of 1875, 
and who but recently seemed in the height of his enthusiastic activity, 
was also among those who had laid aside the earthly service. 

Notwithstanding the financial depression which has continued to pre- 
vail, the amount raised by the Church for all purposes is a little in 
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advance of last year and of any preceding year. The total revenue is 
returned as $2,172,225, an increase of $4732 on 1894-5. The Home 
Missions Fund (including Augmentation) amounts to $97,113. The con- 
tributions to Foreign Missions are $105,903. For all the schemes there 
were raised $281,810. The number of communicants reported is 188,- 
180. The average contribution per communicant, for all purposes, is set 
down at $11.34. The highest rate of giving for any Presbytery is 
$27.12, the lowest $6.65. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada is believed to have a larger Home 
Mission field in proportion to its resources than any other Church has. 
The Presbyterian Church in Scotland and Ireland have, for a good many 
years, rendered financial aid towards our Home Mission work. In view 
of the fact that immigration from these countries is constantly filling up 
our new territory, it is equitable that assistance should be rendered, but 
the Canadian Church is not, on this account, the less grateful to the 
mother Churches for their bounty. The amounts received from Britain 
are not included in the figures above given. 

A good deal of apprehension existed as to the effect which the war 
between Japan and China might have upon our Missions in Honan and 
Formosa. It is a matter of great gratitude that in Honan: the mission- 
aries have not been molested nor any new obstacles put in their way by 
the war. In Formosa, however, in the turmoil consequent upon the 
Japanese occupation, three of the native preachers and a large number of 
the converts—perhaps 200—have lost their lives. Dr. McKay reports 
that the Christians have shown great steadfastness in the midst of severe 
trials. Mr. Gauld writes: ‘‘ Christians have not suffered because of 
their religion, but because so many of them refuse to join the mobs in 
opposing Japanese rule. They are accused of being traitors to the cause 
of the people, and on this charge a number have already been put to 
death by the excited rioters.’’ In India the work proceeds steadily, 
though not rapidly. ‘Training classes for native agents of the Mission 
have been established. These agents are Bible readers or catechists. 

‘ The course of study prescribed for the latter class seems quite thorough, 
and is of Lower and Higher Grades. In the case of catechists who will 
go forward to the ministry the Higher Grade is counted as the first theo- 
logical year. ‘‘As suitable text-books are not available in the vernacular, 
in several departments of study the work is done chiefly by means of 
lectures. An outline is given to the students and then explained and 
expanded.”’ 

The report on Church Life and Work was comprehensive and interest- 
ing. By action of previous Assembly the four subjects, State of Relig- 
ion, Systematic Beneficence, Sabbath Observance and Temperance were 
entrusted to one Committee, and the report was the first under the new 
order. The report furnishes ample evidence that the Holy Spirit is work- 
ing in the Church, but attention is faithfully called to what is weak or 
defective in the Church’s condition. The reputation of the Presbyterian 
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people for integrity and uprightness in business and in public life is very 
high. As to more spiritual tests the report speaks with caution. In 
some congregations family worship is nearly universal; in other congre- 
gations the returns are not, in this regard, encouraging. The same is 
said of the weekly prayer meeting. Sabbath attendance on ordinances 
is almost everywhere good. Giving is more systematic from year to 
year, and the rate of giving is increasing pretty steadily, but it cannot 
yet be said of the Church that a due proportion of its means is devoted 
to spiritual uses. In all directions the pressure towards Sabbath desecra- 
tion is great and unceasing, and it would be too much to affirm that the 
life of the Presbyterian Church is to no extent affected by it; yet it is 
thankfully recorded that our people—as much perhaps as any part of the 
Christian community—loyally resist attempts to secularize the Lord’s 
day. The Temperance section of the report shows an increasingly strong 
current of opinion in favor of prohibition. 

Theological Education received a good measure of attention from the 
Assembly. The number of candidates for the ministry appears to be 
equal, or nearly equal, to the Church’s necessities, or rather to her pres- 
ent ability to employ them; for a development of missionary zeal and 
liberality such as we would desire would much enlarge the demand for 
students and ministers. The reduction of interest on investments is 
seriously affecting the financial position of some of the colleges and will 
make it necessary by increase either of endowment or of annual contribu- 
tions to put them on a firmer footing. Two appointments of professors 
were made in Knox College. The Rev. George L. Robinson, Ph.D., 
of Roxbury, Mass., was elected to fill the Chair of Old Testament Liter- 
ature and Exegesis, and the Rev. James Ballantyne, B.A., of Ottawa, 
Ont., was elected to the Chair of Apologetics and Church History. The 
places left vacant by the death of Prof. Thomson and the resignation of 
Dr. Gregg are thus filled, in a way which, it is believed, has given good 
satisfaction to the Church. 

The question of ruling elders occupying the position of Moderator of 
Presbytery came before the Assembly. There were two or three instances 
in which elders had been appointed by Presbyteries to preside in them. 
These were brought under the notice of the Assembly of 1895, and the 
Synods to which these Presbyteries belonged were instructed to deal with 
the matter. These Synods, in view of the fact that the eligibility of 
elders as Moderators was a constitutional question, and that our Book of 
Procedure apparently contemplates the appointment of ministers only to 
preside in Church courts, deemed it better to refer the question to the 
General Assembly, the organ of the whole Church, for decision. There 
had been a good deal of discussion of the merits of the case in the Syn- 
ods alluded to, but the Assembly, when the references of these Synods 
were presented, seemed in no haste to consider them. The place on the 
docket assigned to this matter brought it up ata late stage of the As- 
sembly, and then the popular motion that the papers should lie on the 
table till the next Assembly at once prevailed. 
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Canada has for some time been a good deal exercised regarding the 
reéstablishment of separate schools in Manitoba, as purposed in the 
remedial bill of the late government of the Dominion and as demanded 
by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Last year the Assembly passed a 
strong motion in opposition to the restoration of separate schools in Mani- 
toba, and especially to their reimposition by authority of the Dominion, 
in the face of strong protests by the Province itself. A resolution of 
similar character was adopted, almost unanimously, by the late Assembly. 
As the question of religious instruction in schools and the question of 
appropriating public funds for sectarian purposes are both involved, the 
Assembly regarded itself as within its proper province in expressing itself 
on a subject which is political indeed, but which no less certainly affects 
religious and ecclesiastical interests of great importance. The Assembly 
clearly enunciates the principles that public education should be in har- 
mony with Christianity and should give its due place to the Word of 
God, and that no Church has any claims upon the State to teach its dis- 
tinctive tenets or observances. Enlightened Protestants cannot, of 
course, think it right that the errors of Romanism should be taught at the 
public expense and under public sanction, but they also hold that whilst 
the State is not less truly of God than the Church is, yet the State goes 
beyond its province both when it decides to support some particular relig- 
ious denomination and when it extends its bounty indiscriminately to all. 
There is always danger to interests both civil and sacred when Churches 


are encouraged or tempted to compete for governmental favor and 
patronage. These views lie at the basis of the action taken by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the Manitoba school question 


TORONTO. WILitAM CAVEN. 


THE GLASGOW COUNCIL OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES 
HOLDING THE PRESBYTERIAN SYSTEM. 


THE Sixth General Council of the ‘‘ Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
throughout the world holding the Presbyterian System,’’ met in Glasgow, 
Scotland, June 17-26, 1896. The Councils jare held at intervals of 
three or four years, the first having been held at Edinburgh, in 1877, 
the second at Philadelphia, in 1880, and the others at Belfast, London, 
and Toronto, in 1884, 1888 and 1892 respectively. The Alliance in- 
cludes eighty-six different Presbyterian and Reformed Churches located on 
all five Continents. The only Churches not represented are the 
established Churches of Holland and Switzerland. The statistics fur- 
nished by the General Secretary, the Rev. George D. Mathews, D.D., 
while necessarily incomplete, are yet of a character to show the import- 
ance of the Reformed Churches as a great division of the universal 
Christian Church. There are in the eighty-six Churches, 1426 Presby- 
teries, 31,925 organized churches, 27,043 ministers, 130,083 ruling 
elders, 93,018 deacons, 4,795,216 communicant members, 32,271 Sab- 
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bath-schools, 318,665 Sabbath-school teachers and officers, 3,335,654 
Sabbath-school scholars ; the contributions to self-support and Home 
Missions being $31,521,150 for one year, and to Foreign Missions 
$2,375,310. The total number of Presbyterians in the world, com- 
municants and adherents, is estimated at 25,000,000. 

The place of meeting has been historical as a centre of Christian work 
and influence, as well as notable in the present century for great commer- 
cial enterprises. The eccclesiastical history of Glasgow goes back to 
Ninian, the apostle of Southern Scotland, who, early in the fifth century 
is said to have erected a chapel near the site now occupied by the Cathe- 
dral. The general region in which the city is located, during the two 
next centuries, was the scene of the labors of such men as Columba and 
Kentigern; and Patricius, the apostle of Ireland, was a native of it. 
Out from it, further, went in the succeeding centuries, a great ‘‘ mis- 
sionary flood,’’ which, for a time, to use the words of St. Bernard, 
‘* inundated Europe.’’ Glasgow has been also long noteworthy as a 
centre of education, in large part through its justly celebrated Univer- 
sity; and in addition the city has the reputation of being, at one and the 
same time, the most Presbyterian and the best governed city in the United 
Kingdom. Many influences combined, therefore, to make it attractive, 
interesting and appropriate, as the place of meeting of an (Zcumenical 
Presbyterian. Council. 

A shadow was cast over the preparations for the Council, by the 
death of the second President of the Alliance, the Rev. T. W. Chambers, 
D.D., LL.D., pastor of the Collegiate Reformed Church in New York 
City, who would have presided had he been spared to the Church on 
earth. The writer of this article, as the third President of the Alliance, 
was privileged to voice in the opening address, the widespread sorrow 
over the decease of his predecessor, the general appreciation of his ser- 
vices to the Church, and the high sense of his personal worth. Asa 
pastor, scholar and Church leader, Dr. Chambers stood in the front 
rank. It was a great pleasure, in view of the event just named, to 
have present in the Council the first President and one of the founders of 
the Alliance, the venerable and beloved Prof. William Garden Blaikie, 
D.D., LL.D., of Edinburgh. 

The opening service was held in St. Mungo’s Cathedral, commonly 
spoken of as the Glasgow Cathedral. The structure dates back to the 
twelfth century. The property of the people of Scotland, it is a monu- 
ment of the Reformation as well as of the Roman usurpation. The 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. J. Marshall Lang, D.D., minister of the 
Barony Parish, who preached from the last clause of Eph. iv. 12: 
‘Unto the building up of the body of Christ.’’ The discourse was 
worthy of Dr. Lang’s reputation and of the occasion, and laid special 
emphasis upon the centripetal forces which are at work at present in the 
Church, the Council being ‘‘ the sign of a movement towards the true 
spiritual, and it might be said even historical catholicity. Catholic Pres- 
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bvterianism was not indeed,’’ the preacher continued, ‘‘ the Holy Catholic 
Church throughout the world, but the more they realized it, the nearer 
and more real would be the vision of one Christendom.’’ Attention was 
also drawn to the fact that the General Assembly of 1638, the Assembly 
which effected the second Scotch Reformation, met in this Cathedral. 
The sermon was followed by the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Council was formally constituted in the afternoon, at the City 
building, by the President, who delivered the opening address. In this 
address, after paying due tribute to such departed leaders as Drs. Cham- 
bers and McCosh, and drawing attention to the historic relation of Brit- 
ish to European Christianity, the speaker dealt with two of the four 
great Scriptural principles which are fundamental to Protestantism: the 
first, the sovereignty of God in salvation, salvation being not of 
works, but of grace; the second, the sovereignty of the Word of God 
over creed and life; the third, the sovereignty under God, in matters of 
religion, of the individual conscience, for ‘‘ God alone is Lord of the 
conscience ;’’ and the fourth, the sovereignty of Christ in His Church, 
and the consequent right of all believers to recognition as members of 
His body. The two principles upon which the address laid emphasis, in 
view of present conditions in the Church, were the second and the 
fourth, the discussion of the latter dealing with the need under which 
the Reformed Churches lie of emphasizing the unity of the Church of 
Christ as an existing condition and a long-established fact. 

The attendance of the delegates was large, except from one or two of 
the Churches in the Western or American Section of the Alliance. The 
absence of certain delegates drew the criticism in several quarters, 
that some Churches were not as strongly represented at Glasgow as 
they had been at previous Councils. The fact is, that certain clergymen 
and Jaymen in a number of the American Churches, who had been ap- 
pointed as delegates, were unable to be present, owing to the early date 
of the gathering. Against the appointment of June 17 as the time for 
the Council, the officers of the Western or American Section protested, 
but were obliged to yield to the representations made by the General Sec- 
retary, that it would be necessary in the interest of Glasgow to hold the 
Council at that date. This decision made it impossible for the delegates 
from some Churches to attend the annual meetings of their Assemblies or 
General Synods, and at the same time arrange to be present at ‘the 
Council. Care will have to be taken in the future to appoint the date of 
each Council, at such a time as will not interfere with attendance upon 
the meetings of the supreme judicatories of any of the Churches. 

The Council was to a considerable extent made up of new men, as 
compared with earlier Councils. This was to be expected in due course 
of nature, and also in view of the wider interest created in many of the 
Churches in the work of the Alliance. The Alliance belongs to the 
Churches, and is repesentative of them, not of any particular party, or of 
a narrow circle of prominent persons. As a result, in a number of 
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Churches, the personnel of the delegates is likely at future Councils, as 
well as at this, to undergo considerable change. To this but little objec- 
tion can be urged, and the advantage arising from it is great, in the 
resulting wider knowledge by the Churches each of the other, and of 
the consequent larger interest in the Alliance. 

The topics considered at the sessions of the Council were the following: 
** The Church of God, Its Nature and Purpose;’’ ‘‘ The Church’s Mis- 
sion;’’ ‘* The Catechisms and Confessions of the Reformed Churches;’’ 
‘*The Influence of the Church;’’ ‘‘ Church Services;’’ ‘‘ Modern 
Apologetics and Criticism ;’’ ‘‘ Foreign Missions;’’ ‘‘ The Condition of 
the Continental Churches;’’ ‘‘ Great Cities, and How to Deal with 
them;’’ ‘‘ The American Churches’’; and ‘‘The Colonial Churches.’’ 
These several topics were treated by distinguished gentlemen from different 
Churches, selected in part with reference to locality, and within a given 
region with distinct recognition of their thorough acquaintance with the 
topics assigned them. It is impossible in this brief review to give a 
resumé of each paper or address. Those desiring to become better 
acquainted with them, will find them printed in full in the volume of the 
proceedings, soon to be issued. It could hardly be expected that the 
papers would be of equal value and power, but all were. of a high charac- 
ter and worthy of the occasion. Eighteen of these addresses or papers 
were assigned to the Western or American Section; the remainder, 
twenty-four in number, to the British, the European, and the colonial 
divisions. While, however, a detailed resumé of the papers cannot be 
given here, certain of them are singied out for concise notice, in view 
of their direct connection with current trends of thought and with 
events in the Churches. 

The paper of the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., Principal of the 
English Presbyterian College at Cambridge, on ‘‘the Anglican View of the 
Church of God, Its Nature and Purpose,’’ was both timely, logical, 
thorough and conclusive. The Anglican Church, and its representative in 
the United States, the Protestant Episcopal Church, maintain a view of 
the Church, as Dr. Dykes showed, which is essentially Roman and not 
Protestant, and springs out of ‘‘ patristicism.’’ The Anglican theory 
involves three essential points, Episcopal Succession, Sacramental Grace 
and Exclusive Church Claim. Dr. Dykes proved the Anglican theory 
to be out of harmony with the spirit of the New Testament Church; 
contrary to the ascertained facts of the apostolic and sub-apostolic peri- 
ods; and contradicted by the religious experience of Christendom. 
Upon the latter point Dr. Dykes challenged a comparison, asking the 
questions, ‘‘ Had Lutheran divines done less than Anglican for modern 
theology, or Huguenot France contributed fewer heroes to the noble 
army of martyrs than Anglican England, or Presbyterian Scotland bred 
a peasantry less God-fearing than her Episcopal sister? Were the mis- 
sions of Baptists or Wesleyans or Congregationalists the barren spots on 
the foreign field ?’ He added: ‘‘ One was ashamed to ask such questions. 
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Their brethren had compelled them. Loyalty to common facts and com- 
mon sense forbade them to accept it as our Lord’s will that transmission 
of the Holy Ghost through the laying on of a Bishop’s hands is a fun- 
damental law of the Church’s life.’’ The paper of Dr. Dykes should 
be widely read. 

The papers on the Creeds and the Confessions drew out considerable 
discussion of a practical character, bearing upon the significance of 
Subscription and the use of the Church Catechisms. Among the points 
made by Prof. James Heron, of Belfast, on the topic, ‘‘ The duty of 
the Church regarding Catechisms and Confessions,’’ was this, that ‘‘ by 
means of her Creed the Church regulated the teaching given to her office 
bearers,’’ and therefore ‘‘ the message of the pulpit should be in har- 
mony with what had been solemnly declared to be the Creed both of the 
Church and of the preacher.’’ ‘‘ When the message of the pulpit,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ was out of concord with the Creed to which the messenger 
had put his hand the effect was in many ways disastrous.’’ Commenting 
upon these and other related statements, Dr. Marshall Lang said ‘‘ that 
they must expect of all the ministers of their Churches that they adhere 
with loyalty to the standards of these Churches. Certainly a minister 
who subscribed one thing with his hand and said another thing through 
his lips, was not, in his opinion, a representative of the honesty which 
should characterize the ministerial office. At the same time the Church 
or the Churches should endeavor in the most sympathetic way possible to 
meet al] honest, earnest minds which had some difficulty. The Churches 
should deal gently yet firmly, in the interests of the truth, and yet in the 
consciousness of the charity that was due to their brethren.’’ 

The discussion on the Church Catechisms was participated in by a con- 
siderable number of the delegates. It was made intense by a statement 
of the Rev. Dr. Harsha, of Omaha, U. S. A., to the effect that ‘‘ they 
had a struggle in America in maintaining in the Churches the study of 
the Shorter Catechism.’’ To this the Rev. Dr. J. Addison Henry, of 
Philadelphia, replied that while ‘‘ he did not know how it was in the 
great West, in the East they heard the Catechism recited. He thought 
the difficulty was in the disinclination of the pastors to hear the Cate- 
chism.’’ Dr. Cunningham, of Wheeling, W. Va., Professor Good, of 
the Reformed Church in the U.S., Dr. Steele, of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, Dr. John Hall, of New York, and Gen. Ralph E. 
Prime, of Yonkers, N. Y., all bore testimony to the continued use of 
the Catechism, and to its hold upon the hearts of the American Churches. 
Professor Gautier and Pastor Weiss, of the French Church, stated that 
the catechising of children was a constant feature of the educational work 
of their Church, and the latter said that ‘‘ though a new Catechism was 
wanted, it would be difficult to find, the old one seemed always to be 
better than the new.’’ In harmony with this latter statement, was the 
declaration of Principal Dykes, that the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land, though adopting a new Creed, had been unable to find a substitute 
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for the Shorter Catechism, and that ‘‘ their experience confirmed the 
possibility of teaching this document, old as it was, to the children of 
the present day.’’ Dr. Marshall Lang drew attention to the fact, quite 
new to some of the delegates, that the Shorter Catechism was taught 
regularly, and with the consent of parents, in the public schools of Scot- 
land.'’ He also emphasized the desirability of reviving the old cate- 
chetical services in the churches. Professor Comba, of the Waldensian 
Church, Italy, stated that his Church, with great hesitancy, had prepared 
a Catechism, compelled thereto by the demands of the situation, and that 
the result, to their delight, had been most advantageous, and that, ‘‘ the 
Catechism was in use as far down as Sicily.’’ A pertinent suggestion of 
the Hon. E. E. White, of Columbus, O., made considerable impression 
upon the Council, and dealt with the change of method in the teaching 
of all subjects to children. ‘‘ The day of form in teaching, the day of 
memoriter and rote-teaching was past,’’ the speaker said, ‘‘ and they 
would have to face the change in the Church and the Sabbath-school as 
well as in the day-school.”’ 

The tone of the discussion upon the whole subject of the Standards, 
showed conclusively that the Churches were uniformly loyal to their 
creeds, that the training of the young in sound doctrine was not as much 
neglected as some have feared, and that the day is far distant when a per- 
functory subscription to Calvinistic doctrine will be supinely tolerated. 
Differences of interpretation there may be as to certain doctrines, differ- 
ences also in the form of their statement, and differences of emphasis as 
between one doctrine and another, but there appears to be no difference in 
the Churches in the demand for a sincere faith and an honest subscription. 

The subject of Modern Apologetics and Criticism was presented to the 
body in papers by Principal D. H. MecVicar, of Montreal, Canada, 
Pref. A. C. Zenos, of Chicago, and Dr. James Kidd, of Glasgow, and 
naturally aroused marked interest. The time for discussion was not suffi- 
cient to permit of any extended expression of opinion on the part of the 
delegates. The statement of Dr. Kidd, that ‘‘ the question of vital 
interest concerning the Pentateuch was not whether it was written by 
Mcses, but whether or not what was written about Moses was true,’’ was 
commented upon pointedly by the Rey. Dr. Fox, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who among other things said it was necessary to remember ‘‘ that Jesus 
Christ taught something on that subject.’’ The declaration of Professor 
Zenos, that ‘‘ critics were to be treated as critics, and not as advocates,’’ 
led Mr. Macaskill. of Dingwall, to say ‘‘ that when any man by his criti- 
cism undermined any of the doctrines of the Confession, the Church 
should look narrowly whether his criticism should be allowed.’’ The 
discussion was also participated in by Professor Salmond, of Aberdeen, 
Professor Orr, of Edinburgh, and Dr. Hall, of New York. The general 
trend of opinion in the Council, while favorable to reverent Biblical Criti- 
cism, was yet in opposition to the negative criticism and gave decided 
encouragement to all lovers of the truth. The negative criticism has 
evidently run its course in Britain. 
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Tuesday, June 23, was devoted to the interests of Foreign Missions, 
and was a notable day in many respects. The report of the Eastern Sec- 
tion on Foreign Missions was presented by the Rev. Dr. James Buchanan, 
Foreign Mission Secretary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land; and for the Western Section by the President of the Council. 
The missionaries who participated in the proceedings were such as 
Dr. Ballentine, of Agra, India; the Rev. John Roberts, of the 
Khasia Mission; the Rev. Mr. Youngson, of the Punjab; the Rev. S. 
L. Ward, of Teheran, Persia; the Rev. Mr. Martin, of Antioch; the 
Rev. Mr. Grand-jean, of Delagoa Bay, Africa; the Rev. Mr. Macken- 
zie, of Swatow, China; and the Rev. Mr. Campbell, of Formosa. 
These and other brethren bore inspiring testimony to the success of the 
work of foreign missions in all parts of the globe. Their words were 
evidence that the mission work of the Churches of the Reformation is 
on the advance. The widespread expectation was also voiced at the 
Council, that a vast spiritual upheaval was not far distant in heathen- 
dom, as a result of which the kingdom of Christ would be greatly ex- 
tended. In this connection, it is interesting to note that the foreign 
mission work of the Churches of the Alliance is, in amount, at least one- 
fourth of all the mission work of Christendom. 

Action was taken by the Council by resolution, upon practical ques- 
tions, such as Sabbath Observance, Temperance, and International Arbi- 
tration. Upon the latter subject the body was outspoken, and it was 
also the frequent topic of remark in the addresses made at the receptions 
to the delegates. Every reference to the subject drew out the applause of 
the audiences. If the temper of the people of Scotland can be taken as 
indicative of the attitude of the other British peoples upon this subject, 
then it must be said that the desire for arbitration is widespread and con- 
trolling in Great Britain. The conscience of her people is evidently 
sensitive to the great evils which must necessarily follow, both for the 
Christian Church and the cause of civilization, in the event of armed 
conflict between the two great Erglish-speaking powers. The United 
States can count upon the support of the conscience of Britain in this 
most important matter. 

The hospitality of Glasgow was cordial and generous to a high degree. 
The delegates were welcomed to the homes of the city and were tendered 
three notable public receptions. The first was by the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, Sir James Bell and Lady Bell, on Wednesday evening, June 
17, at St. Andrew’s Hall. The second by Lord and Lady Overtoun., 
at their residence near Dumbarton, on Wednesday afternoon, June 24, 
and the third by the University of Glasgow, on Friday afternoon, June 
26. Such functions add needed and helpful social influences to the 
intellectual and religious features of the Councils. 

Considerable interest, both in and out of the Council, was awakened 
by the discussion of the question, whether the organ should be used in 
the worship of the Body. The subject was given due consideration, and 
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the position taken at the first Council was maintained, that the praise of 
God should be set forth in the use of the Psalms, without the aid of 
instruments of music. The great majority of Presbyterians and of the 
Reformed hold that liberty in forms of worship is an essential principle 
of the Presbyterian System, and therefore, exercising this liberty, the 
Council responded affirmatively to the request of the minority of its 
members, that the organ be not used. It is to be noted, specifically, 
that the kindly action of the majority cannot be in any manner construed 
as a yielding to a demand or as the surrender of a principle. 

The next Council of the Alliance, the seventh, will be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on some date in September, 1899. In accordance with 
the rule which elects the Presidents of the Council alternately from the 
American and the European Sections, the Rev. J. Marshall Lang, D.D., 
was chosen as the fourth President of the Alliance, and will preside, 
D. V., at the Seventh General Council. 

Large hopes are rightly cherished for the future of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches throughout the world. Not only was there 
manifested at the Council a strong loyalty to the standards of the Churches, 
but statements also were made indicating a decided Calvinistic revival, 
in several quarters, especially upon the Continent of Europe. Further, 
the more the different Churches of the Alliance come to know each other, 
the more evident is it that there is substantial unity among them in faith, 
government and aims. Holding a distinct type of doctrine and _ polity, 
filled with that missionary spirit which is the life of the Christian religion, 
maintaining the rightful autonomy of each branch of the Universal — 
Church as consistent with its true unity, persistent in their insistance 
upon the supremacy of the divine Word over thought and life, found 
upon all the continents, they present to the world the spectacle of that 
diversity in unity which constitutes true Catholicity. The Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian system do constitute outwardly, in 
a truer sense than the Anglican and the Greek, and in an equal sense 
with the Roman, a Catholic or Universal Communion. Inwardly, through 
the faith which they maintain, they are far nearer than these other 
Churches in their conformity to the Scripture ideal of the Bride of 
Christ. 


PHILADELPHIA. Wm. Hesyry Roserts. 





VIII. 


OBITUARY NOTE. 


ANSON DAVIES FITZ RANDOLPH. 
I. 


A MAN of mark has gone from us in the recent decease of Anson 
Davies Fitz Randolph. A gap wide and deep is left not easily filled. 
Not only will he be long and sadly missed by the craft among whom he 
had come to be recognized as ‘‘ the last of the old booksellers,’’ but a host 
of personal friends of every rank and station, whom he had won and 
bound to himself in bonds never to be broken, mourn his loss; and a still 
larger company scattered all over the land, who never knew him in per- 
son, but to whom his name is as a household word by reason of his books 
that have fallen into their hands, more especially his ‘‘ verses’’ as he 
used so modestly to style them, will deeply regret his departure, as of a 
very dear friend and companion, so helpful has he been to them in the 
varied experiences of their lives. There are a few who were admitted 
not only to the privacy of his ‘‘ sanetum ’’ at his place of business but to 
the more sacred seclusion of his home and fireside in his hours of leisure 
from toil, who feel lonely indeed without him. Earth is truly poorer for 
his departure, albeit heaven is the richer. 

The acquaintance of the writer with Mr. Randolph began in the win- 
ter of 1858, some six years after he had ventured on doing business for 
himself. _ His place of business was then located on the corner of Amity 
street and Broadway. His home was in Houston street, at that time a 
desirable residence portion of the city. The store was small, but unique 
in its arrangement and appointments, and very attractive in its make-up 
and general appearance. One visiting it was continually finding some 
choice book or booklet in dainty binding, or little engraving neatly 
mounted, or some tempting bit of the useful or ornamental for the book 
or writing table. But quite the most taking thing about it was the 
unique personality of Mr. Randolph himself, as in his young manhood 
he came from his den, as he called it, to wait upoa a customer or to chat 
with a personal friend. He was magnetic then as in after-years, and that 
without effort; it was natural. Who that has looked upon his genial face 
with its noble forehead, half concealed by that refractory lock of hair, 
underneath which peered deep-set flashing eyes with a merry twinkle lurk- 
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ing in them, a frame well proportioned but slightly stooping, and a little 
limp in his walk from stiffness of one knee, as he came to you giving you a 
hearty shake of the hand accompanied with some pleasant remark which 
at once put even a perfect stranger at his ease, can ever forget him, or 
find it difficult to call him up in imagination? There was ever manifest 
in him a readiness to serve to the utmost, not for the money he was to 
receive, but for the pleasure of it. He was very quick in his apprehen- 
sion of the peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of those with whom he had 
to do, and possessed the happy faculty of easily adapting himself to them. 

He was indeed a model bookseller of the olden type. He loved to meet 
people, to talk of books and their authors, and in the meantime study his 
customers, draw them out, make them givers of their best to him, as well 
as receivers of what he could impart. He had a genius for penetrating 
people whom he met either in a business or a social way, getting at their 
inner selves, possessing himself of what they thought and felt, acquiring 
and making his own their knowledge of men and of affairs. His was a 
peculiarly absorbent nature. Books were a kind of atmosphere to him, 
which he breathed. Almost without effort, certainly without the necessity 
of laboriously poring over each page, he got at the purpose of the author, 
caught his spirit, and possessed his train of thought. Much the same 
was it with those whom he met in familiar converse. He drew them out, 
gleaned from them the results of their study and observation, and drank 
large draughts from the living fountains of their deepest and richest 
experience. 

Happily he attracted to himself, in his place of business, more as per- 
sonal and intimate friends than customers, some of the foremost men of 
his time, both in and out of the city. Among them were such men as 
the saintly James W. Alexander and his brother, Samuel D. Alexander; 
the learned theologians Profs. Hitchcock and H. B. Smith; the marvel- 
ously erudite Philip Schaff; and such eloquent preachers as Drs. Bethune, 
Tyng and Paxton, and later on the genial and gifted Dr. William M. 
Taylor, who became one of his closest friends. Men of note in other 
walks of life, especially of his own profession, were also in the habit of 
making his store their place of resort, and were not satisfied to leave it 
until they had spent a few moments in his company. He easily digested 
and incorporated into himself and made his own what was received from 
these various sources. That helped greatly to make him the man he was, 
so cultured and refined, with such breadth of knowledge on all subjects, 
and with such well-trained and disciplined faculties—a man who was 
really highly educated, though he never attended school but three years 
in his life, and that at the early period when he was between seven and 


ten years of age. Never was the degree of M.A. more worthily be- 
stowed on any college graduate, than that which Princeton College hon- 
ored itself in granting him at a later period. Though profoundly grate- 
ful for it and for the recognition of scholarship and literary culture 
implied, he never paraded it or cared to have it connected with his 
name, so modestly he wore his honors. 
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He was not a bookseller alone, though he honored and loved that as 
his special calling to the very end of life. He began the making of 
books from the start, publishing as his first venture Hints to Christians, 
by the combined authorship of Drs. Skinner and Lyman Beecher, 
‘* which hardy offspring is still in print.’ Then followed Essays Written 
in the Intervals of Business, by a writer at that time anonymous, but 
afterward well and widely known as Arthur Helps. At the breaking out 
of the war and during its continuance he helped on the cause of the 
North, which physical disability alone prevented him from fighting for in 
person as a soldier, by printing and extensively circulating pamphlets and 
addresses which kindled and kept alive patriotism in the hearts of 
others, and roused their courage for the stress of the great conflict, 
whether they were in the ranks or passing through the sterner exigencies 
sometimes of home support. But his chief and more noteworthy publica- 
tions were distinctively religious. It was he who put into the hands of 
the youth of our day that wonderfully suggestive and helpful book of 
Mrs. Prentiss, Stepping Heavenward, which has moulded and given right 
direction to so many lives in this and other lands. To other publishers it 
was offered by its author, and declined on the ground that a book of that 
sort could not be made to pay. But Mr. Randolph, aided by the excellent 
judgment of his cultured wife, saw in it a book of rare power for good, and 
was willing for the sake of what might be accomplished by it, to take the 
pecuniary risk that others shrank from assuming. Well was he fitted by 
his exquisite taste and poetic gift for rightly appreciating and aiding to 
give to the world that superb collection of hymns ranging through the 
whole Christian era, Christ in Song, compiled by that master in so many 
literary fields, Philip Schaff. A hymn of his own, of no mean order, 
at the urgent request of Dr. Schaff suitably closes the volume. 

Many poems of his own, of literary merit but of special worth because 
they were the outflow of his own inmost and deepest experiences, 
found their way into print from time to time. He wrote because he must. 
For months his verses sang themselves in his heart, voicing to his own 
ear at first the working process in him of some sorrow or joy, or hymning 
his thought of God or his appreciation of His works and ways. Often 
he printed these for private distribution among his friends before giving 
them for publication. Nor did he then publish them himself, but usually 
through others at their request. By the insistence of his fellow-publisher 
and intimate friend, Mr. Charles Scribner, a volume entitled Hopefully 
Waiting received the imprint of that widely known publishing house, and 
had from the first, and still has, an extended circulation. Though reluc- 
tantly giving anything of his own to the public, he has done great service 
to the Christian world in the publication of others’ productions in such 
books as Fhe Changed Cross and The Shadow of the Rock, made up 
largely of fugitive religious poems, clipped from newspapers and maga- 
zines and carefully edited by himself. Occasionally something from his 
own gifted pen would find a place in these little books, but never ina 
way to attract particular attention, yet adding greatly to their value. 

44 
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Without particularizing further, suffice it to say that no publisher has 
done more to establish and build up that branch of the trade which 
consisted of distinctively religious books. Though warned against it 
from the start by his fellow-publishers, as sure to be a failure, one of 
them predicting that it would so result inside of six months, he persisted 
in the attempt, evidently from a sense of duty and with an earnest desire 
to make himself useful in that direction. It required courage and much 
of self-reliance and a large faith in the religious séntiment of the people, 
and an earnest purpose to foster that sentiment. He had the satisfaction 
of winning for himself an enviable name and fame thereby. But that 
was by no means his chief satisfaction or greatest reward, as appears from 
a remark made in later years to one of his most intimate and confidential 
friends: ‘‘ Well, I’ve not made a fortune in trade, but I know many 
hearts have been comforted, and lives made brighter and brought closer 
to the Lord Jesus, by my being in the book business, and I am content.’’ 

He was exceeding friendly as a publisher to any literary enterprise 
which had for its object the promotion of religion, the upbuilding of the 
Church, and the extension of Christ’s kingdom among men. For many 
years he maintained a special department of Sunday-school books, with 
the avowed purpose of doing what he could to raise the standard of 
religious reading among the young. He gave to the selection of books for 
libraries his own personal attention, so as to assure his patrons that only 
the choicest publications should be furnished them. He was a pioneer in 
the introduction of hymn and tune books for use in congregational 
singing as a part of public worship, being the publisher of almost the first 
book of the kind-—that compiled by the venerable Thomas Hastings, one of 
the fathers of sacred music in this country, aided by his son, Dr. T. S. 
Hastings, then the pastor of the old Carmine Street Church, where the 
book was used in public worship for many years under the leadership of 
its author. He greatly aided by his valuable advice and active efforts 
the inauguration of several theological Reviews, whose purpose was the 
open discussion in popular form of some of the great questions in theol- 
ogy, esteeming it of greatest importance that there should be right thinking 
on these vital themes of our holy religion, under the guidance of Chris- 
tian scholars who otherwise could not have found access to the popular 
ear and heart. He even undertook the task of publishing some of these 
Reviews. The editors of the PREspyreRIAN AND RerorMED ReEvIeEw, 
in which this paper appears, have been moved to solicit its preparation 
for the purpose of thus expressing and fittingly recording their sense of 
loss in his death, and of the loss also of the Presbyterian Church in 
general, whose interests he was always so willing to aid in promoting. 
At the outset of its career he became its publisher, and in every way lent 
it his cordial assistance. 

In like manner he freely gave his services to the Missionary Boards of 
the Presbyterian Church, as one of a Committee appointed by the 
General Assembly for the inauguration and supervision of The Church at 
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Home and Abroad, by which in one compact and readable volume mis- 
sionary intelligence of every kind might be introduced into the homes of 
the people. The success of that effort is due in no small degree to his 
cheerfully rendered advice and counsel, as is manifest from what its pres- 
ent editors say of him: ‘‘ His death removes from that Committee one of 
its most diligent, vigilant and wise members. His cultivated taste and 
judgment in literature and his large experience as a publisher made his 
counsels invaluable to the Committee and to the Editors.’’ For many 
years prior to his death Mr. Randolph was a most useful and highly 
esteemed member of the Board of Directors of the American Bible Soci- 
ety. To aid in the multiform publication and world-wide distribution of 
the Word of God, which was in his estimation as the ‘‘ tree of life’’ of 
Apocalyptic vision, ‘‘ which bare twelve manner of fruits, and whose 
leaves were for the healing of the nations,’’ was reckoned by him as one 
of the greatest privileges of his life. 

Of his Christian character, standing and influence it is not easy to 
speak in few words, or to give any adequate representation. One needed 
to know him intimately in order to understand and appreciate the depth, 
genuineness and fervor of his piety. He was blessed with a deeply relig- 
ious nature to begin with—a rea] aptitude indeed for sacred things. 
How or when he became a follower of the Lord Jesus it is doubtful if any 
one ever heard him say. He may not himself have known. And if he 
had would have shrunk from speaking of it. For he had always a great 
distaste for so-called religious experiences, especially of the emotional 
and demonstrative sort. Notwithstanding he was deprived of the nur- 
ture and training of his Christian home in his boyhood and was exposed 
the more on that account to the temptations and perils incident to life in 
a great city, the influence of his godly mother lost none of its power over 
him. Doubtless the environment of the Sunday-school Union, in whose 
service he spent so many of the formative years of his life, had much to do 
with the development of his religious nature. He early connected him- 
self with the Presbyterian Church, which became to him in after-years 
very dear as a Church home. He loved its creed, its polity, its forms of 
worship. For some years he was a member of the old Spring Street 
Church. Later on he transferred his membership to the West Presbyte- 
rian Church, of which the Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Skinner was the pastor, 
who was succeeded by Dr. T. S. Hastings, now the President of Union 
Theological Seminary. With that church he remained until some time 
after its removal to Forty-second street. Finding the distance from 
his home on Twenty-second street too great for his convenience in 
attending its services, he joined, with his family, the Fourth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, then under the pastorate of Rev. Dr. Crosby, 
where he remained in active service, as time and strength would 
permit, until his death. He was ever a faithful friend and ardent 
supporter of his pastor, kindly in his criticisms and charitable in 
his judgment. Each one of those under whose ministrations he sat 
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was accustomed to come freely to him for counsel and sympathy, and 
never failed to receive a helping word and hand. He would never 
consent to take office, except perhaps that of a trustee, though the 
office of elder was often offered him and urgently pressed upon his accept- 
ance. For aman of his rare gifts and fine qualifications in every way 
for public service, he shrank, unnecessarily perhaps, from the publicity 
of all official positions. He was none the less active and effective on 
that account in promoting church interests. 

In early life he gave himself enthusiastically to the work of the Sun- 
day-school in the church of his choice. For many years he was its most 
efficient superintendent. He loved children and young people. They 
were drawn to him and fascinated by him. He was the life of any 
youthful company in which he chanced to mingle, even when among 
strangers. His solicitude for young men in particular took on a practical 
form in the way of meetings for them, which he and others under his lead 
instituted on Sunday afternoon over on the West side of the city, partic- . 
ularly destitute at that time of religious privileges. He sought out in 
person those who were homeless and especially exposed to temptation, 
mindful of his own early life of a similar sort. He was never content to 
be idle, even when going away from his business for rest and recreation. 
The services of the church nearest at hand both Sunday and weekday, 
found in him, with his family, most faithful and helpful attendants. 

He was accustomed to spend the summer in his later years beside the 
beautiful waters of Lake George, where, in the midst of a pine grove on 
the hillside, giving him a commanding view of lake and mountains, he 
built a cottage, to which he gave the name of ‘‘ Grey Nook.’’ No 
more active supporter, both personally and pecuniarily, among all the 
summer residents of that far-famed resort, did the little Presbyterian 
Church in Caldwell and its pastor have than he, in the many seasons 
he spent in this quiet resting place. But that did not satisfy him. He 
soon found a somewhat neglected neighborhood a mile or so away from 
his cottage in another direction, and a country schoolhouse in the midst 
of it which could be utilized for religious purposes. There, with such 
aids as he could summon from the neighboring summer visitors, he estab- 
lished a Sunday-school and a preaching service. The work of minister- 
ing to this neighborhood both as pastor and preacher rested chiefly on his 
shoulders, and many a lay sermon did he prepare for the people who 
delighted to hear him. It came at length to be known as his bishopric, 
and it was styled, not inappropriately, among his friends, ‘‘ St. Anson’s 
on the Mount.’’ Very fitting was it that after his death a memorial 


service should be held in this little schoolhouse, and many a loving trib- 
ute paid to the memory of one who had so graciously and kindly watched 
over and cared for these ‘‘ other sheep’’ of the fold of the Good Shep- 
herd. 

As an all-round and appreciative estimate of Mr. Randolph there 
seems to the writer nothing more fitting than the words of another who, 
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like himself, enjoyed the closest intimacy with him, and had the freedom 
of his home and heart for many years, who says of him: ‘‘ Every one 
who came within the radius of his fascinating, magnetic, quaint and 
original personality called him friend. Genial in nature, gifted in intel- 
lect, rippling with humor and wit, reverent in spirit, quick in the appre- 
ciation of the good, the true, the beautiful in every thing; sympathetic, 
generous and helpful, even those who came into contact with him ina 
prosaic business way were inspired with almost personal regard. No 
one could come into close contact with him and not feel that underlying 
his character, and permeating his whole life, was the one sterling quality 
not often met with, of genuineness. Policy and artificiality and sham 
he had no use for. He was genuine in his attachments, genuine in his 
religious life. He believed in God; he rested upon His promise so genu- 
inely, that it mattered little what storm of trouble or sorrow broke upon 
him, his little bark rode safe and undisturbed. His simple, uncomplain- 
ing acceptance of the divine will (and oh! the crushing sorrows, the gall- 
ing limitations of his life), evidenced a soul in wonderful harmony with 
it. His prayers were worship, incense poured forth, a genuine offering 
in a holy place.’’ 

The ending of this well-spent life was far from being what he had 
planned or his friends had hoped. Habituated as he was to business ways 
of the olden time, it was hard for him to readjust himself to more modern 
methods. Nor was it easy for him, partly on that account, to weather 
the fearful business depression everywhere so prevalent in these last years. 
Cares and burdens and anxieties thickened upon him, and made life a 
daily struggle in his declining days, rather than a season of leisure and 
comfort to which he had longingly looked forward. When suddenly 
bereft of the strong staff and beautiful rod on which he had leaned for 
support, in the person of the wife of his youth—a woman of singular 
beauty of character, sweetness of disposition, depth of faith, strength of will, 
courage under difficulties, finely cultured, gifted with every grace, making 
her a tower of strength—he could not withstand the shock. Though he 
bowed beneath the blow with sweetest submission, in full acknowledgment 
of a Father’s wisdom and goodness in laying it upon him, the flesh was 
weak and failed him. His working days were over. Nought remained but 
the loosening of the tent pins and the taking down of ‘‘ the earthly house 
of this tabernacle’’ that his freed spirit might enter into that ‘‘ building 
of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ Though 
the process of dismantling was long and wearisome, yet it was accom- 
plished without much of apparent suffering. At length, down by the 
fathomless, mysterious sea, whither his loved ones bore him in the vain 
hope of partial recovery, he passed over into the ‘‘ land of the leal,’’ 
where there is no more sea. 

His son and two daughters, all who remained of his immediate house- 
hold, with a few relatives and near friends, gathered for a simple service 
of prayer and praise and the reading of the Word beside his worn and 
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wearied body, ere it was borne to Greenwood to be laid with those of his 
beloved wife and the five children who had gone on before. Was it not 
as he, so modest and retiring, would have had it? Without pomp or 
parade of any sort he went away home—for home it was whither his 
loved ones had already gone, so many of them. For them and for him 
it was a glad home-coming. 

WORCESTER, Mass. ELDRIDGE Mix. 


Il. 


The death of Mr. Anson D.. F. Randolph, the well-known publisher, 
has been noticed widely and with much kindness, both by the secular and 
religious press. His life and work were connected with the public inter- 
est in so many ways as to occasion a general regret. His book store was 
the favorite resort of ministers of all denominations, and when they had 
received his genial welcome and listened to his witty replies and his lively 
and discriminating comments upon books, authors and matters of passing 
interest, they never failed to return. Asa publisher and bookseller he 
had a long career. The other publishers of the city felt his personal 
attraction, and delighted to do him honor. At their trade-conventions it 
was their pleasure to appoint him Chairman, and this was a guarantee 
that the meeting would be lively and interesting. When any one of 
their number was removed by death, it was often his silver tongue that 
pronounced the eulogy, or his facile pen that wrote the resolutions of 
regret and sympathy. 

As a publisher, Mr. Randolph established an enviable reputation. At 
a time when rapid sales and pecuniary gains were secured by pandering to 
a vitiated public taste, he never issued a doubtful book or printed an 
immoral sentiment. His beautiful typography and skillful execution 
secured him a large patronage for the publication of literary addresses, 
special sermons and occasional pamphlets. His tasteful and expressive 
title pages were often the occasion of laudatory approval. In his relig- 
ious publications the public owed much to his intelligent and discrim- 
inating selection of books. His imprimatur upon a volume was a 
sufficient guarantee to parents that the book might be introduced without 
question into the family. As a bookseller his recommendation of a book 
gave much confidence to the purchaser as to its value. He was not sim- 
ply a printer of books—he knew what was in them. He could tell all 
about the author, sometimes relate interesting circumstances about the 
book, and his criticism of its contents was always reliable. The editors 
and friends of this Revrew, as of its predecessor, The Presbyterian 
Review, have much reason to remember Mr. Randolph with interest and 
affection. He was the first publisher of them both, and to the former 
especially he gave much time and attention. He carried it on his heart 
as one of his cares and solicitudes, and felt the strongest interest in its 
prosperity. We retain tender remembrances of his fellowship, and feel 
it a privilege to express our deep regret at his death and our warmest 
sympathy with his afflicted family and friends. 
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Mr. Randolph was also a poet of no ordinary ability. With him 
poetry was a natural gift which developed itself at intervals in times of 
trial all through his life. He had an experience of bitter sufferings from 
many causes, and it was when his heart was smitten that his thought and 
feeling flowed forth in those tender strains that have soothed and com- 
forted so many other hearts. His poems consist of fugitive pieces, writ- 
ten at many different times, occasioned by deep feeling, and published in 
the religious papers and magazines. His lifelong friend, Mr. Charles 
Scribner, under the inspiration of his friendship, collected these fugitive 
pieces and published them in a small volume entitled Hopefully Waiting. 
This was done without Mr. Randolph’s knowledge, and he was greatly 
surprised and delighted when he received a copy of the volume as a pres- 
ent, with Mr. Scribner’s compliments. Mr. Randolph frequently men- 
tioned this circumstance to the writer, accompanied with expressions of 
the warmest affection for Mr. Scribner, and he always ended by saying 
that Mr. Scribner was the ‘‘ noblest man he had ever known.’’ His 
volume expresses on every page a high sense of the sovereignty of God, 
and a spirit of entire submission to the divine will. It is evidently 
written by one who had had a deep experience of divine grace in his own 
heart, and no one who has had an experience of sorrow can read it with- 
out a tearful interest. Mr. Randolph had a special faci'ity for that 
difficult species of poetic composition—the sonnet. After the death of 
Mr. Seward, whose life was assailed on the same night on which our 


martyr President fell, Mr. Randolph wrote and published a sonnet 
which so touched the hearts and commanded the admiration of Mr. 


Seward’s family and friends that they had it inscribed upon the marble 
shaft that perpetuates his memory; and again, when Dr. Charles Hodge 
died, Mr. Randolph wrote a sonnet which has been given a prominent 
place in his Biography. 

Mr. Randolph had a conversational gift and a flow of pleasantry that 
enlivened everything he said. He attracted and interested both old and 
young. His humor came out in flashes and the hearer was waiting and 
hoping for something more. Children would gather around and listen 
with intense interest and would never leave the company while he 
remained. His wit was entirely spontaneous, and he was most brilliant 
in repartee. His friends would often tease him in order to draw out his 
genial and happy answers. His wit was so innocent that he never 
wounded any one’s feelings. He always reminded the listener of a pure 
crystal fountain pouring out streams of refreshment. 

In this estimate of Mr. Randolph’s life and work it is still more im- 
portant to say that he was an earnest Christian worker. No one could 
look over the shelves and book-tables in his store without feeling that here 
was a man who was aiming chiefly at doing good to the souls of men. 
His books were not only evangelical, but practical and spiritual—even 
the stories which he published for children were calculated to draw 
young hearts to Christ. He studied to prepare little books of Scripture 
texts, daily thoughts for closet exercises, instructions to young communi- 
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cants. He spent untold labor in gathering and selecting from the relig- 
ious poetry that appeared through the year the most beautiful and unctuous 
pieces and in printing them in tasteful small volumes, hoping to win the 
young to religion through the charm of poetry. 

His Sabbaths were days of active effort to save souls. In early life he 
joined Dr. Hastings in his mission work in Carmine street, New York, and 
was one of his most efficient helpers. Twenty-odd years ago he built him- 
self a small cottage for a summer home among the pines on a hilltop over- 
looking Lake George, and from that cottage went forth beneficent Chris- 
tian influences which have told upon the whole community. About a mile 
from his home, on the top of a hill, is a schoolhouse, and to this he 
struggled up the hill with his lame foot, ander a broiling sun, every 
Sabbath afternoon, in order to teach in the Sabbath-school, and after the 
school had closed to conduct a prayer meeting to which the people along 
the mountain assembled. Ata later period, when several ministers be- 
came permanent summer residents in the neighborhood, this Sunday 
afternoon prayer meeting was changed into a Sabbath night preaching 
service, and was placed under Mr. Randolph’s superintendence. The 
schoolhouse, as a matter of pleasantry, was called ‘‘ St. Anson’s on the 
Mount,’’ and Mr. Randolph was styled ‘‘ Bishop. of St. Anson’s.’’ He 
frequently, in his pleasant way, issued his ‘‘ Episcopal orders ’’ to his ‘‘ in- 
ferior clergy,’’ directing one and another to officiate on certain evenings. 

As Mr. Randolph had been accustomed to speak to the people at the 
prayer meetings, the ministers insisted that he should take his place in 
the preaching service. This he did with great acceptance. His sermons 
were carefully written and read. They were simple and earnest presenta- 


tions of Gospel truth, strongly experimental and highly spiritual. Some- 
times they were very beautiful; his soul poured itself out in prose poetry 
with an unction and pathos that reached every heart. The people who 
attended these meetings were highly respectable, intelligent, native 
Americans, living along the mountain slope. He knew them all by 
name, and at the close of the meeting he was careful to go around and 


shake hands with them all. This work, continued more or less for many 
years, gave him a warm place in the hearts of the people. Since his 
death it is a common remark among them, ‘‘ Mr. Randolph loved every- 
body.’’ His loss will be felt in New York, but in no place more than at 
Lake George. Shortly after his death a public meeting of the citizens 
of the village and surrounding community was called in the Presbyterian 
church, which was largely attended by people of all denominations, and 
speakers representing many classes expressed their sorrow and paid ad- 
miring tributes to his worth. It is not often that the death of any man 
alls forth such a spontaneous expression of sorrow. It shows that he 
still lives in the hearts of the people, and that the memory of his works 
will follow him. 


PRINCETON. WituramM M. Paxton. 
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I.—A POLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


MORALITY AND RELIGION. Being the Kerr Lectures for 1893-94. By Rev. 
JAMES Kipp, D.D., Minister of Erskine Church, Glasgow. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1895; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 8vo, pp. xiv, 458. . 


The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland was to be congratulated on 
her choice of Dr. James Orr, Professor of Church History in her college at 
Edinburgh, to inaugurate her ‘‘ Kerr Lectureship.”? His lectures, published 
under the title of The Christian View of God and the World as Centring 
in the Incarnation, are, as Prof. Flint has said, ‘‘ a truly noble and most valu- 
ble contribution to theological literature.’? This Church, however, is to be 
congratulated not less on her selection of the Rev. James Kidd as her second 
Kerr lecturer. His Morality and Religion, following immediately and 
equaling, as it does, Dr. Orr’s notable work, has given to this lectureship a 
prestige that ordinarily could have been acquired only in many years. Sel- 
dom, even on foundations long established, have two series of lectures, at 
once so able and so useful as those to which we have just referred, come to- 
gether. May this remarkable succession continue. We can never have too 
many of such defenses of the faith. 

The distinguishing characteristic and the chief excellence of Mr. Kidd’s 
book appear in the criticism which has been passed and which, we presume, 
is passed most frequently on it: it is too strong. It is difficult to read, more | 
difficult to understand, most difficult to appreciate. This, however, is not 
due to crudity of thought. We have searched the volume from cover to 
cover and can find only the choicest results of the ripest thought. Neither 
is it due to carelessness of arrangement. It would be hard to conceive of 
closer analysis or of more logical disposition. Nor yet is it due to obscurity 
of style. While severely unadorned, this is transparently clear. Though 
there is not one superfluous word, there is even repetition of words when 
perspicuity calls for it. Thus the difficulty of the book is the consequence 
of its excellence. To follow the author exhausts us, not because he does not 
lead us by as plain and straight a path as possible, but only because he goes 
where it is too high for us and never comes down torest. Nor may we 
blame him for this. Perhaps he made a mistake in supposing that his hear- 
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ers, or even many of his readers, would be able to follow him; but it must be 
said that he himself never loses his footing ; and that while few will under- 
take to tread the path which he has marked out, the most earnest students 
will long try to do so, and every serious attempt will be richly repaid. Indeed, 
in our study of this book we have been reminded of two other notable works. 
One is the Philippics of Demosthenes, which, though it does not deal with 
such profound themes as does Morality and Religion, does equal it in clearness 
and vigor and surpass it in richness of style; and of which Dr. John Todd 
used to say that while at the first reading one could usually see nothing in it, 
after seven he would feel that he could not read it often enough. The other 
is Butler’s Analogy, which, though inferior in style, rivals Morality and Re- 
ligion in keenness of analysis and exceeds it in freshness of thought; and in 
which the best minds of every generation must find something new to admire 
and to learn. 

It should be added that the publishers of this notable book have done their 
part as well as the author has his. Excellent paper, a broad page, large clear 
type, appropriately set forth his rich thought; and indices, both topical and 
textual, render all easily available. Indeed, if we were asked whaf one word 
would best characterize this work in its mechanical as well as in its intel- 
lectual aspect, we should answer elaborateness. Neither author nor pub- 
lisher seems to have spared time or expense or effort to perfect it. Even, 
therefore, were it erroneous in matter, it would still have high value; in 
this age of superficial thinking and hasty production anything elaborate is 
both instructive and stimulating. 

The general argument and the aim of the book, both of which we cannot 
commend too highly, can best be exhibited by giving the author’s own sum- 
mary: 


“T began by subjecting morality and religion to critical examination, with the view of deter- 
mining their nature and bearing, and of thus gaining the means necessary for discovering in 
what way they are related to each other. The issue of that examination was the discovery, 
first, that morality implies the existence and influence, if not the definite recognition, of a 
power or principle underlying and affecting the system of which men are members, and 
within which they are to play their part, and that, consequently, it has a religious basis; and, 
second, that religion is the response of the whole being to Him who is not only the Highest and 
Best, but the Source and Governor of all that is, and must therefore influence those who mani- 
fest it in their every attitude and activity, and that, consequently, it has a moral issue. Onthe 
ground of these conclusions and in the light of the discussions that led to them, I endeavored 
to trace the lines of connection, and to note the points of distinction between the moral and 
the religious elements in human life. The distinction, we saw, rests on and is explained by 
the connection. Morality is not separate from, but is subordinate to religion. It is religion 
applied to the present sphere, whereby the meaning and claims of that sphere are rightly 
apprehended and duly honored. The world within which morality obtains is dependent on 
God, and the dependence of the world on God implies a right relation to God on the part of 
those who treat it aright and meet wisely its demands. Such a relation is required, not only for 
guidance, but also for impulse. Sense of obligation, and stimulus to its discharge, spring from 
a sense of relation and surrender thereto. But sense of relation to the several parts and mem- 
bers of the system in which we are embraced, results from sense of relation to that which is the 
ground and essence of the system—is, indeed, but one of its references. And as the ground and 
essence of the system is God, the realization of our relation to God carries with it, and is neces- 
sary for, the realization of our relation to the world. Surrender to Him by whom and through 
whom and to whom are all things results in and is essential to, right relation to our surround- 
ings. Morality is thus dependent on religion, and religion expresses itself in morality. But 
religion is not exhausted in morality. It transcends it, rising into the purely spiritual region 
and lifting its subjects into the presence of the Great Spirit, that with Him who has made them 
for Himself, they may have free and full communion. The outcome of ourinquiry, conducted 
on broad, general lines, we dave found to be in harmony with the teaching and work of Him 
who isthe Truth. Christ emphasized and inculeated morality, but in doing so He based it on 
religion. He honored it and invested it with highest value, not by claiming for it independence, 
but by insisting on its religious significance. And while bringing morality into connection with 
religion, He brought religion into connection with morality, constraining those to whom He 
appealed to recognize its practical reference and import.” 
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Of the details of the work thus outlined our limits permit us to notice 
only the following : 

1, The essence of morality is affirmed to be self-determination, and the 
object of morality is declared to be conduct, or more precisely, ‘* the attitude 
of a rational being in acting.”” To both these statements we must take ex- 
ception. Morality is predicated of dispositions, of what underlies and de- 
termines the will, of what we are; not merely of what we do or resolve. The 
proof of this is that ‘‘ ought,’? a word that can be used only in connection 
with the moral, applies to the self itself as truly as to the determinations of 
the self by the will. We ought to be something as well as to choose some- 
thing. Indeed, our choices are moral just because they are the outcome of 
the self. Hence, self-determination, while it is the condition, cannot be the 
outcome of morality. If we did not determine ourselves, ‘‘ ought ’’ would not 
apply to us and so we could not be moral; yet it is not in self-determination, 
but in the state of the self, that we must seek the essence of the moral. In 
the last analysis this will be relation to an ideal rather than the self-deter- 
mination which ‘reveals, because it presupposes that relation. In a word, 
Mr. Kidd’s analysis of morality is good, as far as it goes, but it does not go 
deep enough. It stops at the necessary expression of morality, confounding 
this with the essence of it. 

2. This mistake leads to another. God, says Mr. Kidd,is not a moral 
being. That is, ‘for the Divine Being there cannot be an ideal, the concep- 
tion of a possible state into which He may come by a free act of will and by 
effort resulting therefrom.’”’ This, however, as we have just seen, though 
the necessary condition of morality on the part of a finite being, is not the 
essence of morality. That consists in relation to an ideal or standard. Now 
if, as in the case of God, that relation is one of absolute and necessary con- 
formity, is the relationship any less valid ? the morality any less real? Nay, 
would not such a relationship be most valid ? such morality be the highest ? 
Is not God preéminently the moral being just because His own nature is the 
absolute ideal and ‘‘ He cannot deny Himself ?”’ 

3. We cannot accept Mr. Kidd’s distinction between the character and the 
self. He makes it, ‘‘ the attitude assumed toward the ideal inherent in the 
self.”’ Hence, while he admits that choice must be according to character, 
he claims that the character is determined by the self, and so either of the 
alternatives presented by our environment is equally within our reach. 
What, however, is character but the expression of the self? It is it itself 
and not what it has made. Consequently, to say that choice must be accord- 
ing to character is really to say, not that it may be in either of two directions, 
but that it certainly will be as the man himself is. Ina word, “ liberty of 
indifference ’? cannot be maintained by distinguishing between the character 
and the self; forfthey are the same. We are free because we determine our- 
selves ; yet our determinations will always be, not in either of two directions, 
but according to ourselves. 

4, Specially fine is the lecture on ‘“‘ The Scope and Method of Inquiry into 
the Nature of Religion.”” Though presupposing creed and manifesting itself 
in ritual, religion is primarily an ‘‘ individual experience’’ simply, rather 
than, as Caird holds in his Evolution of Religion, an individual experience 
which is only a moment in a general movement or universal evolution. The 
nature of this experience, moreover, is to be determined by the analysis of 
its highest form, and not by the ‘‘ historical method ”’ of Max Miiller. 

5. Satisfactory, too, is the analysis of this experience. As studied in 
Christianity, its highest form, and as manifested in worship, its character- 
istic expression, it is seen to ‘‘be stirred by the presence and appeal of a 
personality who is the embodiment of the best and purest we can imagine 
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and to be expressed in adoration and aspiration; the latter being twofold in 
aim, since it yearns after fellowship, and after perfection as the condition of 
fellowship. With a view to the attainment of perfection, it surrenders 
itself to the object, and by such surrender it assimilates and appropriates the 
strength communicated by the object, which strength naturally transforms 
the individual within whom it works, so that he becomes like Him from 
whom it has been drawn.”’ 

6. The correctness of this analysis is proved by the unity of religious sen- 
timent amid diversity of manifestation disclosed by an examination of sys- 
tems so different as those of India and Mohammedanism. Even Buddbism 
is only an apparent exception. Avowedly and consciously negative, it im- 
plied the positive elements revealed by the above analysis. ‘‘ Its longing for 
release was at heart aspiration after attainment.” 

7. The chapters on the Nature and on the Extent of the Relation between 
Morality and Religion are clear and exhaustive. They are represented as 
standing to one another as science to metaphysics, and by this analogy is 
explained the possibility of morality being often in advance of religion. 
Other positions satisfactorily established are: that morality to be permanently 
binding must have a religious basis; that religion, if genuine, must issue in 
morality ; and that religion, while it embraces morality, is far more compre- 
hensive. 

8. One of the most interesting and satisfactory sections of the book is 
Part iv, in which ‘‘the testimony of Christ’ is appealed to in proof of 
the relation which has been asserted between morality and religion. We 
cannot, as Mr. Kidd seems to do, regard the apostles only as representatives 
of a Spirit-led Church, and not rather as those on whose uniquely inspired wit- 
ness and teaching the Church was founded; but we do agree most heartily 
with him that ‘‘ to go back to Christ is to discover that we must move for- 
ward from Christ, that we cannot do full justice to the word and work of Him 
who is ‘the same yesterday and to-day and forever,’ if we confine ourselves 
to the few years of His earthly manifestation and activity.”? ‘‘ We must 
seek the help which the post-ascension activity of Christ is fitted to afford.” 
We agree, too, that, even if we restrict our attention solely to our Saviour’s 
earthly life—all that Mr. Kidd attempts—His mission and message cannot 
be summed up in one conception and category, even one so comprehensive 
as ‘‘ the kingdom of God.’’ Indeed, we agree with him in his further claim 
that social salvation rests on individual salvation ; that salvation, like relig- 
ion in general, is an ‘individual experience.’? Considering, then, the bear- 
ing of Christ’s teaching and life as to the duty of man, and, next, the bear- 
ing of His teaching and person as to the need of man, we are impressed by 
the clearness and sufficiency of the proof of the main positions laid down as 
to the relation between morality and religion. The view presented of 
Christ’s person and work is also refreshingly evangelical. The union 
between Him and the Father is declared to be ‘essential,’ so that He is 
“* the Son of God.’’ His death, too, comes, ‘‘ not as an arrest of activity, or 
as a defect of purpose, or as a testimony to the sincerity of Him who died, 
or as an illustration of the truth taught by Him, but as the culmination and 
achievement of the mission undertaken by Him, and, consequently, the 
natural and necessary close of the task assigned to Him as Messiah.”’ 

9. Not least able are the negative portions of the book. Such are the dis 
cussion and refutation of Green’s position that intellect and desire are 
always associated, of the theory of social evolution, of Max Miiller’s histo- 
rical method of determining the nature of religion, of Caird’s theory of the 
evolution of religion, of Schleiermacher’s conception of religion as the feel- 
ing of absolute dependence, and of Wendt’s view of the relation of Christ’s 
death to His work. All these theories are sifted with rare acumen. 
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The exhibition of the value of the subject discussed is singularly good : 


‘To establish and define the relation between morality and religion is to justify and enforce the 
claims which they prefer and the appeals which they make; is, indeed, necessary if they are to 
gain and to maintain a hold on human life and activity. They cannot be separated from each 
other without mutual loss and injury. Divorced from morality, religion will become a sickly 
sentimentalism ora fitful superstition, from which keen, healthy, virile natures will turn with 
contempt asa caricature or a delusion. Divorced from religion, morality will become a calcu- 
lating prudence whose only principle is self-interest, or a fickle expediency whose only law is 
opportunity, which will debase instead of elevating men. If religion is to win and to retain the 
regard of men, it must appeal to and influence them as rational beings in the fullness of their 
nature, raising them above the world, indeed, but doing that so that, by bringing them into union 
with Him of whom the world is a manifestation, it may fit them for filling their place in it, 
using and not abusing it. Andif morality is to exercise authority and secure respect and obe- 
dience, it must justify itself at the bar of reason, and this it can do only if it prove itself the 
expression of fundamental and eternal principles that, while embodied in a visible system of 
manifold relations, have their root in the invisible Will and Thought that are the ground 
and source of all existence.” 


Princeton. W. BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


Christianity Vindicated by its Enemies. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. 8vo, 
pp. 187. (New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, 1896.) 
This is a collection of the more significant concessions of unbelievers with 
reference to God and Immortality, the Historic Basis of Christianity, the 
Transcendent Character of Christianity as a Religious System, its Divinity, 
its Vital Doctrines, and its Soul-satisfying Power. These admissions have 
been set forth so clearly and fairly that a very useful book is the result. Of 
course, the argumentum ad hominem is not proof; but it may do much to 
silence the adversary, and this is what the distinguished author of Religious 
Progress has done in this little volume. <A copious and accurate Index 
greatly enhances its valuee——The Agnostic Gospel. A Review of Huxley 
on the Bible; with Related Essays. By Henry Webster Parker, late Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science, Iowa College, Author of The Spirit of Beauty, 
Essays Scientific and Aisthetic, etc. 8vo, pp. xi, 216. (New York: John B. 
Alden, Publisher, 1896.)——Agnosticism and Religion. By Jacob Gould 
Schurman, President of Cornell University. 8vo, pp. 181. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896.) These two attractive little volumes, though 
having in part the same subject, the Agnosticism of Prof. Huxley, and 
though both possessing considerable merit, differ widely. Prof. Parker’s 
critique of Prof. Huxley’s Biblical papers is in the form of a running com- 
ment, and is loose and desultory in style. Nevertheless, there are some vig- 
orous paragraphs and many racy ones; and if the last word is not often said 
in the debate with the great English agnostic, his lack of seriousness, his 
love of controversy for its own sake, his sensational spirit, his inconsistency 
in argument, his persistence in choosing the hardest possible interpretation 
of the Bible, his willful and positive misrepresentation of many of its doc- 
trines, and his gross naturalism are so frequently and clearly exposed that 
we cannot help feeling that, when the discussion is with such an opponent, 
it is not worth while to wait for the last word. The ‘‘ Related Essays’’ 
are mainly republications. Their titles are: ‘‘ False Revelations of the 
Unseen,” ‘“‘ Arguments for the Unseen,” ‘‘ A Universe in Little—A 
Dream,” ‘* The Know-nothing Philosophers,’ ‘‘ Some Moral Adjustments,” 
‘The Christian’s Agnosticism and Gnosis.’? These papers are quite com- 
pact and systematic. They are permeated with true science and sound 
philosophy and Scriptural theology. In his desire not to overstate the 
fullness of ‘‘the Christian’s gnosis,” their author sometimes, we think, 
understates it. Nevertheless, the trend of the discussions is admirable ; 
and with the exception of a few eschatological implications, they appear 
correct even as to the details of Biblical interpretation. The first and 
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the longest of President Schurman’s three papers is on ‘‘ Scientific Agnosti- 
cism’’ as seen in Huxley. Unlike Prof. Parker’s critique, it is compact in 
form, systematic in structure, and always elegant and usually brilliant in 
style. His characterization of the ‘great agnostic’’ is specially fine- 
Thus, for example, he says of him: ‘‘ His genius was not constructive, but 
iconoclastic. He delighted to dare, to defy, to destroy; in dealing with per- 
sons not of his way of thinking, his aim was less instruction than refuta- 
tion; and I suppose that nothing gave him greater pleasure than to cleave 
an antagonist with the sword of his logic, unless it was to bewilder him with 
the rapier of his irony.’? Indeed, while he presents us with essentially the 
same character that Prof. Parker gives us, he is evidently so carried away 
himself by the splendor of Huxley’s talents, by the dauntlessness of his 
courage, by the absoluteness of his subjection to evidence as he sees it, that, 
at least while we read, we, too, can scarcely help overlooking his perversity 
and narrowness. The discussion of his agnosticism itself is even more 
unsatisfactory, though not less keen and striking. It is considered under 
three categories. First, we have Huxley as the advocate of ‘‘ Evolution 
versus Creation ;’’ second, as the advocate of ‘* Pithecus or the Ape versus 
Adam;” third, as the advocate of ‘‘Science versus Revelation.” The 
second essay, much the best of the three, deals with ‘‘ Philosophical Agnos- 
ticism,’’ the agnosticism of Hume and Kant and Spencer, and most admira- 
bly reduces it to an absurdity. The last paper is on ‘‘ Spiritual Religion: Its 
Evolution and Essence.’’ Just what President Schurman means by this kind 
of religion we confess that we do not see. He says, however, that ‘‘ it is not 
an objective fact, but a subjective attitude—an ever-tending, never-ending 
process of communion with God.’’ On the whole, if this little book were as 
sound as it is brilliant, we could not commend it too highly. As it is, in 


spite of its strong exhibition of the folly and danger of materialism, and 
specially of an agnosticism which, like that of Huxley, shuts its eyes to 
evidence in every sphere save that of physics, we are compelled to take 
decided exception to it on many grounds, among them the following: 1. It 
fails to grasp the significance of the controversy referred to as ‘‘ Evolution 


versus Creation.”? President Schurman is right in saying that ‘‘ creation is as 


much the prerequisite of evolution as your bodily system is of digestion.” 
But that is not to the point. Man does not need the immediate action of 
God only at the beginning of things. Inasmuch as he himself has been 
evolved as a sinner under condemnation, he must have God intervene in evolu- 
tion and save him from it. Thus it is not so much mere creation for which 
we contend, as it is the scheme of divine procedure which this term denotes ; 
that is,a scheme of supernatural intervention. Indeed, whether intention- 
ally or not, the main issue here is evaded. 2. Christian theology and the 
Bible are utterly misconceived. The former is not a series of mere specula- 
tions, nor is the latter a string of allegories. On the contrary, Christian 
theology is based on facts, and the Bible is the infallible record of those facts. 
Hence, the authority of the former is destroyed when the historicity of the 
latter is impugned. “If Christ hath not been raised, then is our preaching 
vain, your faith also is vain.”? Huxley saw this and attacked the Scriptures. 
President Schurman does not see it, but is lost in admiration of the assailant’s 
skill and courage. 3. Religion in general is misrepresented. It is made to 
begin as a cult, not as a creed: for example, primitive Christianity is repre- 
sented as knowing nothing of the dogmatic theology of the Nicene Symbol. 
The fact is, however, Harnack and Hatch to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that all the elements of the Nicene theology were the conscious possession of 
the Church from the first and appear clearly in the writings of the fathers 
and apologists of the first three centuries. Indeed, creed must underlie and 
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determine cult and life. One must believe in God, if he is to worship and 
serve Him; and the kind of worship and service cannot but depend on the 
kind of God believed in. President Schurman admits this when he says that 
‘‘cults imply the elements of a creed.”? We do not understand what he 
means then when he writes that in the beginning ‘religion consisted in 
cult, and in cult only.”” Neither do we understand him when he inveighs 
against the mistake of the theologians that a true religious life depends on a 
true creed. ‘As though,’ he says, ‘‘ there could be no digestion without a 
knowledge of physiology.’”? This illustration, however, only makes his case 
worse. It involves him in that materialism which he repudiates. It con- 
founds the rational life of the spirit, which life is by knowledge and belief, 
with the non-rational life of the body, which life is independent of either. 
4. Hereand there at least the ethical sense islacking. For example, President 
Schurman says, ‘‘ I see no reason why an honest man should withdraw from 
a communion in many of whose formularies he has ceased to believe.” 
Indeed, he would have such an one let his light shine in his communion 
“that others may come to the knowledge of the fact that the Church is not 
the mere embodiment of a creed, but the plastic organization of a life which 
is spiritual.”” What is this but the Jesuitical doctrine that the end justifies 
the means? It is conceived to make right in this case what in no other rela- 
tion would be thought right. A man may question the constitution of a 
society, or that the society ought to have a constitution at all, but so long as 
he remains in the society he is expected to accept its constitution and cannot 
avoid seeming to do so. 5. The psychology of the book is radically defec- 
tive. The unity of the mind, of the person, is denied. Man’s spirit is rep- 
resented as acting in segments. That which has been proved untrue in the 
Jaboratory may be felt to be true in the oratory. Ina word, faith may be 
both irrational and real; its sphere and that of reason are exclusive. 6. The 
statements of fact are not always accurate. For instance: ‘‘ The main source 
of the success of Methodism is to be found in its appeal to the feelings and 
in its disparagement of the intellect in which Calvinism lay intrenched.”’ 
On the contrary, few things have been more characteristic of the later devel- 
opment of Methodism than the degree to which the need of the Calvinistic 
zeal for education has been recognized.— Heredity and Christian Problems. 
By Amory H. Bradford. 8vo, pp. xiv, 281. (New York and London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1895.) The problems referred to are those of ‘‘ The Will,” of 
“‘The Home,” of ‘* Education,” of ‘‘ Pauperism,”’ of ‘* Vice and Crime,”’ of 
*¢Sin and the Race,” of ‘‘ Faith,” of the ‘‘ Person of Cirist.’? These are 
discussed in the light of the various theories, and specially of the acknowl- 
edged facts as to the influence of heredity and environment. The author 
does-not claim to have been an original investigator, but it is self-evident 
that his book ‘‘ condenses many years of study and thought.’’ This it does 
admirably. Every page is marked by modesty and by precision and vigor of 
statement; and when inferences are drawn it is always with caution and 
reserve. A complete Index, too, puts everything at once at our command. 
We can scarcely commend this volume too highly. Few subjects are more 
important than those which it considers, and there are few on which more 
that is weak or bad or both is being written. Seldom has one who feels as 
Dr. Bradford does the tremendous power of both heredity and environment 
succeeded in emphasizing so well the freedom and consequent supremacy of 
personality, and rarely do we find one so impressed as he is by the reign of 
natural law insisting so strongly on the supernatural. Excellent, too, is the 
apologetic portion of his work, in which he vindicates Christianity on the 
ground that it is the only religion able to overcome the influence of heredity 
and that of environment and make them its ministers, and Christ on the 
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ground that no theory of either can explain Him. Weare not sure that we 
can agree with all that is said as to the office of the Church and that of the 
State in the regeneration of society. To us it seems that this will be effected 
best when these confine themselves strictly to their characteristic functions: 
the Church as the institute of worship and the State as the institute of 
rights. Indeed, we believe with Dorner that to confound spheres of action 
is non-ethical and so must, at least in the end, be hurtful. We think also 
that that thoroughly Calvinistic, or, as we should prefer to say, truly Scrip- 
tural theology, which the author evidently does not accept, is the only one 
which accords with the sociological facts to which he calls attention. For 
example, we agree with him that, as consciousness testifies, freedom to will 
what one pleases is never lost. Are not men, however, as the immediate 
result, in part at any rate, of their heredity and environment, themselves in 
their personalities, ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins,’’ and thus destitute of the 
disposition to will what they ought ? Now this being so, what can explain 
the right choice which they often make directly against all the tendencies 
that they have inherited and all the influences of their environment, yea, 
even, as it seems, against themselves? It is not enough to say that the 
grace of God “‘ has helped them to make and execute the choice; ”’ for there 
has been no disposition toward it, in some cases no conception of it. Is any 
explanation adequate other than that the sovereign and irresistible grace of 
God has “ created a clean heart’’ in the sinner, has made him a “‘ new man 
in Christ Jesus,’’ and so, without ever having interrupted his freedom, has 
secured its right exercise? Every view of regeneration lower than this 
leaves unaccounted for what most needs to be explained. The mystery is 
not how the sinner can choose the right ; it is rather why he chooses it. So, 
too, what theology can throw so much light on the author’s cautious and 
admirable discussion of the transmission of the regenerated nature as the 
doctrine of the family covenant? Indeed, it seems to us not unlikely that. 
the Reformed Theology and Scientific Sociology will find a sufficient vindica- 
tion and illustration, the one in the other. 
Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE Book OF ISAIAH. With an Appendix Containing 
the Undoubted Portions of the Two Chief Prophetic Writers in a Trans- 
lation. By the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, ete. London: Adam & 
Charles Black,’1895. 


It is very difficult to review this book, unless one is in sympathy with the 
principles which underlie it; but these principles are very far from being 
accepted by those among us who are interested in the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. To understand Prof. Cheyne’s position so far, take the following 
sentences from the opening pages (pp. xiii, xiv): ‘‘ The reader will some- 
times find it convenient or even necessary to refer to pp. 248-372 of my 
Founders of Old Testament Criticism (1893), and to my two more recent 
translations of, and commentaries on, the Book of Isaiah, viz., The Prophe- 
cies of Isaiah (third ed., 1884), and a contribution which will soon appear in 
Prof. Haupt’s new English edition of the Old Testament, and which, as it 
exhibits the results of my criticism to the eye by the use of different colors 
in the printing, will enable the reader to judge for himself what this criti- 
cism comes to, historically and theologically.”” A Prologue (pp. xvii-xxxix) 
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explains his belief that the book of Isaiah is made up of a number of inde- 
dendent writings. The completion of the so-called I Isaiah he is inclined to 
date about B.C. 250-220, though he does not quarrel with Duhm’s date, B.C. 
180-150. He inclines to think II Isaiah finally edited and perhaps combined 
with I Isaiah, between B.C. 250-220, though perhaps as late as B.C. 200. If 
he consented to Duhm’s date, I infer that he would then make I Isaiah a 
later book than II Isaiah. But he frankly admits that he is very uncertain 
about many of the historical details. For not only does he, with his school, 
place little reliance on thé history given in the books of Chronicles: he car- 
ries this skepticism into his dealings with the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
He agrees with Kuenen and his successor, Kosters, in disbelieving the 
account of the founding of the second temple that is given in Ezra iii. 8-13 ; 
he sees no evidence of a body of exiles returning to Jerusalem and com- 
mencing to rebuild the temple about B.C. 586. The Chronicler’s ‘‘ assertion 
that Cyrus ordered the temple to be rebuilt (presumably by the population 
of Judza) and sent back the sacred vessels, is simply a pious invention.”” A 
reader of Isaiah xliv. 28b and of lii. 11, ‘‘ under the influence of a literalistic 
view of prophecy, invented facts.’ ‘It is virtually, even if not quite liter- 
ally, true that the Gola [i.e., the body of exiles] from Babylon first arrived at 
Jerusalem with Ezra in or soon after the year 432, and with them the organ- 
ization of a righteous people, and the preliminary condition of the fulfillment 
of the promises, became possible.’? Similarly, at p. 165, we read, ‘‘ It is prob- 
able that the reforms with which Hezekiah’s name is connected, so far, at 
least, as they may be historical,”’ etc. 

Working out these and similar principles, the author gives laboriously an 
account, in the main part of the volume, pp. 1-385, of the way in which the 
present book of Isaiah came into existence. For he believes that before 
Ezra’s time there was no church-state in Israel. And in the prophecies 
there was no “ universalism,”’ no concern in the welfare of the nations of 
the world, till after the exile, more especially till the Greek age of Alexander 
and his successors. And in prophecy the predictive element, as it has been 
commonly understood, does not exist: so that the date of composition of a 
prophecy may be detected by the facts to which it refers. And when the 
history has been corrected and rewritten, one is able critically to settle these 
questions of dates with comparative ease and with considerable approach to 
certainty. For instance, after analyzing chaps. xxiv-xxvii, he writes, pp. 
160-162: ‘‘ In no part of Isaiah is the necessity of an advanced critical point 
of view more obvious than here. The complications of the problems were 
at first but imperfectly realized. Now that we see them better, the solutions 
which satisfied the earlier critics become impossible With regard to 
continental critics, Kwenen has well said that there is a growing consensus in 
favor of placing the prophecy in the Persian period None of these 
critics saw the necessity of analyzing the supposed ‘ prophecy.’ This was 
reserved for Duhm, who, however, disturbs well-grounded views of the his- 
tory of the Canon by bringing down the date of the ‘ apocalypse” to the 
time of the siege of Jerusalem and the devastations of Judah by Antiochus 
Sidetes, soon after the accession of John Hyrcanus (135), and the beginning 
of the Parthian campaign of Antiochus, in which the Jews were compelled 
to take part (about 129). In xxvi. 1-19 he sees a reference to the destruction 
of Samaria by John Hyrcanus (between 113 and 105), and to the same 
period he assigns xxv. 1-5, where ‘the city of the nations’ is Rome. xxv. 
9-11 he assigns to the time of Alexander Jannzus who captured Medeba 
(Jos., Ant., xiii, 9,1), but forgets that Moabitis was by this time probably 
occupied by the Nabatzans.”’ 

It is not only this apocalyptic ‘‘ mosaic of passages in different styles by 
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several writers; ’’ though he says that “ these passages appear to have been 
combined with less editorial skill than usual, and we must begin our further 
inquiry by rearranging them ”’ (p. 155). For he informs us, in respect of a 
passage which seems comparatively simple, that ‘ta very definite conclusion 
as to the period of chap. xxxiii is of course only possible to those who are in 
agreement with advanced Old Testament criticism” (p. 171). ‘*It shows 
us in fact how some educated Jews cheered the dark years of the second half 
of the Persian period (possibly, though not necessarily, in the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus). These pious men had two special consolations or recre- 
ations; first, they dwelt in imagination in the glorious future which the 
deepening gloom did but bring nearer, and next, they enriched the extant 
prophetic records with insertions and appendices, expressive of their own 
hopes and aspirations” (p. 172; comp. p. 209). Forgery, therefore, lay quite 
within the sphere of action assigned to these writers. ‘‘ The expressions 
used [in xix. 18 especially] are no doubt loose and inexact, but this is simply 
because the epilogue is meant to be read as the work of Isaiah ”’ (p. 106) ; and 
two Hebrew nouns ‘‘are mentioned to preserve the illusions of Isaianic 
authorship ” (ibid.). And in xix, 1-15, ‘‘ the vagueness of the historical refer- 
ences may be due to the author’s wish to pass off his prophecy as Isaiah’s ”’ 
(p. 117). 

Perhaps Prof. Cheyne’s method may be best understood by reading care- 
fully his examination of some consecutive passage : say chap. vii (pp. 80-87) ; 
or xix. 18-25 (pp. 99-110); or his briefly stated reasons for denying that Isaiah 
wrote ix. 1-6 and xi. 1-8 (pp. 45, 46), and for attributing chaps. xxxiv, xxxv 
toa period very long after the exile (pp. 208-210). And the force of his critical 
methods to his own mind appears from his being compelled finally to deny 
the genuineness of xvi. 13, 14, to which he had long clung (pp. 838, 84) ; as 
also that of chap. xxi. 1-10 (pp. 121-128). Or take a fair specimen in the 
following summary of what he has written on chaps. x. 5-xii. 6, in pp. 48-67. 

‘“*That this long piece possesses literary unity is undeniable Pro- 
visionally it may be well to consider the prophecy in two parts, viz., (A) 
x. 5-34, and (B) xi, xii. 

““A (x. 5-34). Three questions arise, (1) Is this to be regarded as a single 
prophetic discourse ? (2) If not, do the parts belong on the whole to the 
same or to different periods ? And (3) Do any of the parts contain later 
insertions, due either to Isaiah himself, or to an editor? These questions 
can only be answered after an examination of the several parts of the sec- 
tion.”’ He begins with vers. 5-15, ‘the subject of which is a contrast 
between the plan of Assyria or its king, and that of Yahweé. On reading it 
we at once notice three breaks.”’ Remarking on the first, between vers. 7 
and 8, and on the third, between vers. 12 and 13, he says, ‘‘ Clearly there was 
a lacuna in the text which lay before the editor. Equally poor is the connec- 
tion between ver. 12 and ver. 18, whereas vers. 18,14... . cohere admira- 
bly. The probability is that vers. 13 and 14 contain another part of the 
royal speech of which we have an earlier fragment in vers. 8-11, or more 
certainly (judging from the poverty of the styles of vers. 10, 11) in vers. 8, 
aoe Of course we cannot deny that vers. 10-12 may contain some 
Isaianic material. The probability of this is, however, not very great, so 
far as vers. 10,11 are concerned.’? The word in them translated “idols” 
‘tis difficult to reconcile with Isaiah’s usual accuracy. Surely the prophet 
knew that the Assyrians were idolators. Probably the editors knew this 
too, but accidental slips are more easily attributable to them than to Isaiah.”’ 
After noticing words and rhythm which he does not reckon to be Isaiah’s, 
he discusses the date, especially from the names of conquered towns, the 
latest capture having been by Sargon five years after that of Samaria; soon 
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after which time “‘ Isaiah had good reason to think that his country would 
be invaded by the Assyrians. . . .. Of course the late editor of chap. xxxvi 
knew nothing of this. It was much if he knew even the name of Sargon.”’ 

Passing to vers. 16-23, he notices a break at ver. 20; it is probably an 
editor who introduces the later verses with a formula of his own. “‘ And it 
shall come to pass in that day.” ‘* In vers. 16-19 Assyria’s punishment is 
described under the figures of a pining sickness and a conflagration. It is 
just possible that the passage contains an Isaianic element, but the editorial 
additions are at any rate much more manifest. x. 18) is self-evidently not 
from Isaiah’s hand, . . . . and with it should possibly disappear all the (very 
ineffective) references to pining away.’’ Next various suspicious words are 
named. Then he explains that he has gradually come to agree with those 
who regard the whole of vers. 20-23 as post-exilic. For ‘t 1. The whole pas- 
sage is to a great extent a mosaic of Isaianic expressions and images ; Isaiah 
himself writes freely, and is not so economical with his phrases 
2. The passage is also in no vital relation to the facts of Isaiah’s times. Though 
meant, partly, at least, as an explanation of the name Shear-yashub, it is 
deficient in historical accuracy. .... 38. It is only as an exilic or (far more 
probably) post-exilic insertion that we can thoroughly understand the pas- 
sage,’”’ for only then was a holy, God-devoted people found, when a final 
judgment should have destroyed all Yahwe’s enemies, both within and with- 
out the community. 

In vers. 24-34 he says, ‘‘ Here, too, there is a break; vers. 28-34 are evi- 
dently in a different style from vers. 24-27. The awkward and unrhythmical 
style of the latter passage forbids us_to ascribe it to Isaiah; if vers. 16-19 do 
not belong to the prophet much les3 do vers. 24-27, the late origin of which 
is clear.”” The proof of this assertion he unfolds from the language and 
style, and from references to other passages. Thus, ‘‘ The allusions to the 
Exodus story in vers. 24, 26, and to the discomfiture of Midian in ver. 26 (cf. 
ix. 3), were not impossible for Isaiah, but were much more congenial to a 
later writer (see p. 22). At p.22 he had said, ‘‘ Now, although the main 
features of the Exodus story may possibly have been known to Isaiah, yet 
there is no absolutely trustworthy evidence of this (x. 28 being more than 
doubtful, and the language of ver. 5 is just such as a writer of the time of 
Ezra would have used).’’ He finds, indeed, a fragment of Isaiah in vers. 
28-32, but not in vers. 33,34. ‘‘ The editor of Isa. x. 5, ete., preserved this 
stray fragment by working it into the,composite ‘ Woe’ upon Assyria. What 
Isaiah added after ver. 32 we can never know.” 

‘** B (chaps. xi, xii). This section evidently falls into three parts (viz., a, 
xi. 1-9; b, xi. 10-16; c, xii. 1-6), each of which we must examine separately. 
Let us take ¢ first, the case here being clearest.’?’ He follows Ewald, who 
said that words, figures, ideas, indeed the spirit of the whole composition, 
are un-Isaianic. Prof. Cheyne long resisted this critical judgment; but now 
he unhesitatingly approves of it, on account of the phraseology; the paral- 
lels imitating psalms, and ‘‘ certainly the psalms in our psalter are never as 
colorless as these songs; ”’ and because ‘* it can be shown that all other pas- 
sages in Isaiah which are clearly liturgical (see chap. xxxiii, and especially 
parts of chaps. xxv and xxvi, and Ixiii. 7-]xiv. 12) are late. Adding this to 
the preceding considerations, must we not conclude that the songs in chap. 
xii are also late, and, if late at all, then very late?” 

As the result of similar processes, he is led to the rejection of xi. 10-16, 
not only on account of the phraseology and the metre, but even on account 
of the post-exilic ideas and anticipations: such as the spiritual primacy of 
Israel; the glory of Jerusalem in the latter days; the anticipations in vers. 
11, 12, 15,.16; the description of Ephraim and Judah in ver. 13, showing ‘ an 
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inaccurate conception of past history; the difference in spirit between ver. 
10 and ver. 15. And finally he rejects xi. 1-9. He does not indeed agree 
with all that has been written against the genuineness of these verses. And 
he seems to consider his criticism very cautious when he writes, ‘‘ We must 
admit, however, that, though probably not inconsistent with Isaiah’s ideas, 
the description in vers. 6-8 implies a brooding over traditional ideas which 
indicates a more advanced stage of intellectual development, and since.... 
the details of vers. 6-8 must be interpreted realistically, it is more natural 
(if other things point in the same direction) to refer the description to a 
period which delighted in such preternaturalistic fancy pictures, 7. e., to the 
period which preceded that of the early apocalyptic writing.” ‘‘ Ver. 9 
must be considered separately That the verse is of late origin is, or 
should be, clear enough.”’ 

I do not wonder that he does not look altogether with complacency upon 
the conclusion to which he has been Jed, namely, that so great a part of x. 5- 
xii. 6 is not the work of Isaiah. ‘*Anyhow, this is‘a seriously important 
result. Human frailty would gladly have avoided it, for (ix. 1-6 having 
been also found to be late) it involves the resignation of a dear traditional 
belief, and compels the rewriting of a chapter in the history of Israelitish 
religion ”’ (p. 66). 

I do not dwell on what I often feel to be a great want of reverence for 
Scripture as the Word of God, as I read such critical works: because it is 
painful to say more of this than is unavoidable, and the simple mention of it 
may perhaps be enough. Certainly I make no imputation on my friend, 
Prof. Cheyne, as if any irreverence were intentional on his part: I look on 
it, however, as an indication of the strength of the current which drags 
men along against their will, in opposition to all that might have been 
expected from their disposition and their Christian convictions. I cannot 
but trace many analogies between the personal Word and the written Word 
of God. Nestorianism brought a blight upon the teaching of those whose 
erroneous logical system divided the natures in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
refused to affirm that He was one person in the two natures. It often seems 
as if there was a parallel to this in the criticism which separates the Word 
of God from the words of Isaiah and the other prophets and psalmists and 
historians, to whom we are indebted as the human instruments who worked 
along with the Spirit of God. 

There are extraordinary dislocations of this Word in many critical writings 
which at present enjoy popularity. Particularly there has frequently arisen 
the conviction that the history of God’s dealings with His people, as recorded 
in the Old Testament, is not to be trusted, cannot be accepted, and requires 
to be rewritten. Dr. Cheyne fully accepts this. And in consequence we 
may perhaps for an indefinite period of time bid farewell to Biblical Theol- 
ogy. The theology of Isaiah cannot be presented to us till we know what 
Isaiah wrote. And the singularly attenuated book of his composition, as it 
leaves the hands of those critics, may have its bulk reduced by others no 
less remarkably than it has already been reduced by Prof. Cheyne. The 
words last quoted from him breathe something of a weary sadness with 
which we do not often meet in his bold and hopeful critical procedure. 

The criticism of his school is subjective and fanciful to a degree which it 
is difficult to express except by quoting their own words, and giving examples 
of the course which they follow: this I have tried briefly to do. In those 
less than twenty pages given to the discussion of x. 5-xii. 6, he sees clearly 
where there is a lacuna, and where the writing has become illegible and has 
come to be wrongly read. He detects the absence of Isaiah’s hand by the 
poverty of the style, the ineffectiveness of the references, the colorlessness 
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of the songs, and the want of the rhythm ; or through a quantity of uncon- 
genial writing he can trace the possibility that there is some Isaianic mate- 
rial. By the circle of ideas the critic is enabled to identify the writer as 
Isaiah, or as a prophet in the exile, or as one of those who wrote a great deal 
later than the exile, perhaps in the gloomy days of oppression or persecution 
as the Persian empire was tottering to its fall, perhaps in the bright days in 
which universalist ideas sprang up under the Greek dominion of the earlier 
successors of Alexander the Great. Who does not see the necessity for 
receiving ‘* advanced critical notions’’ before one can admit that there is 
any real cogency in such reasoning ? 

It is vain to reply that advanced criticism rests securely on facts, in the 
lists of words which are or are not Isaianic. For (1) the basis of the entire 
vocabularly of the Old Testament is very narrow, if we must attempt to 
construct upon it a history of the Hebrew language, as we can do with Eng- 
lish and French and German and Italian, or even with the classical 
languages of Greece and Rome. (2) In these cases we know accurately, or 
pretty nearly, the age of almost all the important writers. The old students 
of Hebrew had something of the same kind, in their small way. But the 
present ‘‘ advanced critics’? have made the dates of the principal writings 
utterly uncertain. Not to speak of their Hexateuch, that is, the Pentateuch 
and Joshua, Dr. Cheyne looks on the Psalms as having scarcely any connec- 
tion with David, mostly belonging to the second temple, and largely to a date 
long after its foundation: and Job, which used to be thought one of the most 
ancient books, is held by him to be very recent. Joel was held by Delitzsch 
till his death to be one of the two most ancient prophetic books ; Dr. Cheyne 
refers to it again and again as extremely late. (3) He accepts, indeed, the 
traditional date of the prophets Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, and Micah. But 
the genuine Isaiah shrinks down into such very narrow dimensions, that his 
usus loquendi becomes a matter of trivial importance; a large part of what 
I should cite as Isaiah’s phraseology is unhesitatingly pronounced to bear 
the mark of avery late age. And the genuine writings of the whole of 
these prophets appear to our critic to be so disfigured by interpolations, that 
one does not know on what to rely. Thus, in an incidental way we are 
informed (p. 58), that Hosea ii.1, 2 (in the English version i. 10, 11), ‘‘ seems 
to be a late insertion.”” Similarly we learn (p. 112), that Nahum I “is cer- 
tainly post-exilic.”’ (4) The same remarks apply to arguments from style 
and rhythm. (5) The whole of these arguments are unconvincing. Why 
should not Isaiah have the same liberty as Milton, to change his vocabulary 
and style and rhythm? This he is not permitted to do, for instance, at x. 
28-34 after vers. 24-27. I do not feel attracted to the criticism, I am rather 
repelled by it, which tells me (p. 188), that chap. xxiii contains an elegy in 
vers. 1-14, but as a whole is evidently composite; that ‘‘ ver. 5 is evidently 
a prosaic gloss. Then follows, ill-connected with the elegy by the loose for- 
mula ‘In that day,’a passage (vers. 15-18) altogether in prose, except the 
little dance-song professedly quoted in ver. 16. The Appendix ends in bathos, 
which we would not willingly impute to the poet of the elegy.”’ Or by the 
criticism in pp. 205, 206, meant to determine whether chap. xiii is the 
original or the copy of chap. xxxiv: ‘‘ One cannot indeed admire either the 
tone or the taste of the descriptions in chap. xiii, but there is nothing in 
them to equal the repulsiveness of passages like xxxiv. 3, 7, 9, 14 (where 
note the ugly, non-Jewish myth of Lilith).” 

If one could accept the critical principles in this volume, he might mourn 
over the fate of Isaiah, and that of those who had to read his book before a 
competent editor appeared. In chap. xvii, ‘‘ The heading is obviously inaccu- 
rate: the eye of the collector went no further than the first line’’ (p. 92). 
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Chap. xix is described asa strangely composite piece, the product of many 
writers. One of these men (p. 103, 104), who composed vers. 16, 17, 
‘* endeavors to assume the point of view of his predecessor: but though he 
succeeds in being stern, he cannot make himself very intelligible.’’ In ver. 
18, a rare word ‘* was chosen to produce the effect of archaism and prophetic 
obscurity ”’ (p. 106 note). In respect of the historical circumstances in x. 5— 
15, we read (p. 51), ‘‘ Of course the late editor of chap. xxxvi knew nothing 
of this. It was muchif he knew even the name of Sargon.’’ But Isaiah 
is not alone in suffering from an incompetent editor. ‘‘A nameless prophet, 
also post-exilic, composed the ill-arranged prophecy against Egypt in Jer. 
xlvi”’ (p. 117). ‘* Pardonably, therefore, has it been supposed that a sense of 
unsatisfied curiosity prompted the editorial heading in xxi. 11 (p. 128). And, 
for instance, in chaps. xxviii and xxix the editors and supplementers have 
been busy at work, to modify and correct what did not satisfy them in the 
text as it came into their hands. ‘Criticism is in fact showing more and 
more clearly that passages of a comforting tendency were frequently inserted 
by late writers in prophecies which seemed to them too dispiriting for edifi- 
cation. Vers. 1-3 [in chap. xvii] have also most probably been touched by 
the editor ’’ (p. 93). Perhaps these old editors are worthy of sympathy on 
account of the bad condition of their manuscript. In that same p. 93 we 
are told that ‘‘ Vers. 7, 8 can scarcely be Isaiah’s work: not improbably 
they are substituted for a passage which had become illegible.’’ And at p. 
130, ‘* Vers. 16, 17 [of chap. xxi] may indeed be a small fragment (perhaps 
the only part which remained legible) of a prophecy of Isaiah.” And at p. 
141, criticising chap. xxiii, ‘‘ If we assume vers. 1-14, in some form or other, 
to be Isaianic, we must suppose that the editor’s copy of the poem became 
illegible at this point, and that he ‘ restored’ the passage in accordance with 
his own interpretation of the prophecy (viz., that Nebuchadnezzar’s siege in 
586-573 is intended). To this the note is appended, “‘ If the editor thought 
that Tyre was stormed and destroyed by the Chaldeans, he was, of course, 
mistaken (Ezek. xxix. 18).” 

It is vain to go over particulars at greater length, when our difference on 
the general principles is irreconcilable. I have explained my own position 
in my volume on Isaiah. <A “literary unity” is acknowledged by Prof. 
Cheyne in passages which he is nevertheless forced to assign to different 
writers in different ages (see p. 48). But the marvelously patient toil of the 
disintegrators leads to no satisfactory result. We can say little of the cir- 
cumstances in which Isaiah spoke those prophecies which either he himself 
or a competent and responsible editor arranged in written form for the use 
of the Church of God in all ages. His prophetic agency was in the highest 
sense a unity. It wasa struggle in favor of absolute reliance on Jehovah, 
the Holy One of Israel, even in those new circumstances in which the people 
found or placed themselves, as they were sucked into the vortex of world- 
wide politics. They were in danger of being ground to powder by the two 
great military monarchies, Egypt and Assyria: and they had counselors who 
inclined to the one or to the other of these. Israel had been losing ground 
ever since the death of Solomon and the rending of the nation into two rival 
kingdoms. The larger of these, which had more daringly broken loose from 
the authority of the divine law, went into captivity in the middle of Isaiah’s 
ministry. The smaller kingdom, to which he himself belonged, albeit strong 
in having its king a descendant of David whom Jehovah had chosen, and its 
worship concentrated in Jerusalem, the city in which Jehovah had chosen to 
place His name, stood on the brink of ruin. In very striking circumstances 
Isaiah had to apply the test of faith in God to two successive kings. The 
father altogether failed, and the heathenish contrivance on which he 
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relied reduced him to become a vassal of Assyria. The son recovered free- 
dom to his kingdom by standing the test of faith with considerable success. 
Yet there were elements of worldliness and want of simple faith which 
brought him also so far under the control of a heathen power, which was to 
carry out triumphantly the scheme of conquest in which Assyria had failed. 
And Isaiah’s closing work was to prepare the Church of God for new condi- 
tions and more glorious experiences than” had yet entered into the heart of 
man, which belonged to a future for which the unsatisfactory present could 
only prepare. How exquisitely the book of Isaiah is arranged to bring all 
this out in order, I have endeavored to explain at some length. Here the 
subject can only be mentioned. 
Glasgow, Scotland. GEORGE C. M. DOUGLAS. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. Popular Sketches from Old Testament 
History. By Cart HErNricH CornivtL, Doctor of Theology 
and Professor of Old Testament History in the University of Kénigs- 
berg. Translated by Sutton F. Corkran. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1895. Pp. xiv, 194. $1. 


This book is the outgrowth of a course of lectures delivered at the Freie 
Deutsche Hochstift, in the author’s native city of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The lectures were delivered to cultured laymen, with no thought of publish- 
ing them. But the importunity of friends overcame the author’s hesitation, 
and the result is a concise presentation of the conclusions reached by the 
Graf-Wellhausen school. Hitherto Dr. Cornill had been known to English 
readers only by his brief sketch of the ‘‘ Rise of the People of Israel’’ 
(Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 1890). One ought to read 
that sketch in connection with the present volume in order fully to under- 
stand his attitude toward the Old Testament. His position may be stated in 
his own words (see Introduction to the treatise of 1890): ‘‘ The New Testa- 
ment is subject of faith, the Old is subject of criticism ;’’ but only of *‘ scien- 
tific criticism.’ Taking this as his point of departure, he subjects the Old 
Testament to a decidedly free handling. He begins by defining prophecy, 
tracing it to the Arabic root Naba’a, ‘ proclaim.’? The Nabi is a ‘* deputed 
speaker,”’ the deliverer of a message. Prophecy had its home in Arabia. Its 
principal elements were ecstasy and vision, which cling to the early phases of 
Old Testament prophecy. The type is seen in the prophets of Saul’s time, 
who are compared to Mohammedan fakirs or howling dervishes. Even 
Elijah exhibits some traits of the original type; but later prophecy threw off 
these foreign elements, thus bearing witness to ‘‘ its tremendous vital power 
and invincible capacity for assimilation ”’ (p. 14). 

In the second chapter, ‘*‘ The Religion of Moses,’’ the authur regards ‘‘ the 
traditions of Israel concerning its ancient history on the whole as historical ”’ 
(p. 16). By this he means that they contain a ‘grain of historical truth,” 
round which a mass of legend clusters. After declaring that we ‘ know 
absolutely nothing about Moses,” in the strict sense of the word, since not a 
line, not even a word, has come down to us from Moses himself or from any 
of his contemporaries, he proceeds to gather from the body of tradition 
enough credible material to form a reasonably clear conception of the work 
of Moses. The points are: (1) The religion of Moses was based on some 
definite type of religion which Israel already possessed ; (2) Moses introduced 
into Israel the name Yahveh, which Prof. Cornill, agreeing with Stade and 
others, explains as meaning “‘ the feller,” 7.e., the storm-god, whose thunder- 
bolts lay his enemies low—a questionable view, certainly; (8) The name 
Yahveh was not invented by Moses, ‘‘ but was originally the name of one of © 
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the gods worshiped on Mount Sinai,’? Moses merely adopting it as a name 
for Israel’s God (pp. 18-21) ; (4) Certain differentiating features of the re- 
ligion originated with Moses: these are, negatively, the absence of mythology, 
of child sacrifice and of religious prostitution ; and positively, a conception 
of Israel’s close and intimate relation to God, which was foreign to poly- 
theism. It was not monotheism in a strictly scientific sense, but rather 
henotheism. To God were ascribed personality, omnipresence and a constant 
activity in nature and in daily life. The priestly oracle was also a Mosaic 
institution (pp. 23f). This is reducing Mosaism to its lowest terms. Even 
so the net result is larger than might have been expected, considering the 
negative character of the premises. Prof. Cornill does not minimize the 
value of Mosaism as the foundation of all subsequent prophetic teaching. 
But for Moses there had been no prophets. These latter originated nothing 
absolutely new ; “ but as faithful and just stewards they have put to interest 
the pound they inherited from Moses ”’ (p. 36). 

In the chapters devoted to Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel the 
characterization is often very fine. ‘‘In Amos we have, so to speak, the in- 
corporation of the moral law.’’ Hosea ‘‘ is the master of heart-born chords, 
which for power and fervor are possessed by no other prophet.’? Prof. 
Cornill adopts the literal interpretation of the first three chapters of Hosea. 
He regards the entire faith and theology of later Israel as the direct result of 
Hosea’s teaching. ‘‘In Isaiah we find for the first time a clearly grasped 
conception of universal history. Nothing takes place on earth but it is 
directed by a supramundane holy will, and has as its ulterior object the honor 
of God” (p. 57). Jeremiah gave to the world the two concepts of *‘ the 
ideality and universality of religion.”” But his views lacked the idea of 
fellowship; this was supplied by Ezekiel, whose aim it was ‘‘ to educate 
individuals, not only to be religious, but also to be members of a community ”’ 
(p. 120). Against Deuteronomy, which is assigned to the year 621 B.C., 
Prof. Cornill brings a heavy indictment. Nevertheless, he credits it with 
saving Israel and religion when the kingdom of Judah fell (p. 107). Also to 
Judaism (established 444 B.C. by Ezra on the basis of the priestly code 
formulated in Babylon 500 B.C.), though unlovely in itself, belongs the 
merit of ‘‘ saving religion against Hellenism ”’ (p. 163). 

Joel is assigned to the century following Ezra; Obadiah to a somewhat 
earlier date ; Isaiah xxiv-xxvii to the time of the downfall of the Persian 
empire; Zechariah ix-xiv to the beginning of the third century. The last 
named fragment is a ‘‘ caricature,” against which ‘‘ the prophetic genius of 
Israel’ entered a protest in the book of Jonah. Of this book the author 
speaks in terms of deep affection: ‘‘I will publicly avow, for [ am not 
ashamed of my weakness, that I cannot even now take up this marvelous 
book, nay, nor even speak of it, without the tears rising to my eyes and my 
heart beating higher.”” Again he says: ‘‘In this book Israelitic prophecy 
quits the scene of battle as victor, and as victor in its severest struggle—that 
against self ’’ (p. 170). 

The book, as will be seen from the foregoing summary, sweeps a wide 
section of debatable ground. With the spirit and aim of the work no fault 
can be found. It is not an argument, but an exposition. The aim is con- 
structive; the tone is never controversial. In these respects the book is 
worthy of high praise. But its premises are open to question. The inquiry, 
What is of faith respecting the Old Testament ? can be answered, it is true, 
only after ‘‘ regulated scientific (and, we may add, reverent) criticism ”’ has 
done its work. But who shall regulate the postulates of the critic? Prof. 
Cornill does not say in so many words that naturalism will account for 
prophetism ; but some of his statements seem to point that way. A higher 
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view is possible, and the absence of a thoroughly positive affirmation of this 
higher view is one of the serious defects of the book. Then, too, in his 
analysis of character (Elisha, Saul, Ahab) and in his attempts to measure 
the value of certain parts of the Old Testament (Deuteronomy, etc.), the 
author frequently arrives at conclusions which provoke dissent. Neverthe- 
less the book is stimulating and suggestive. Perhaps nowhere else can the 
English reader obtain in so compact a form the conclusions of the critical 
school to which Prof. Cornill belongs. Nor could that school find a more 
genial interpreter. 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. THOMAS FRANKLIN Day. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. Particular Introduction. 
Vol. i: ‘‘ The Epistles of St. Paul.”” By F. GoDET, D.D. Translated by 
WILLIAM AFFLECK. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The appearance of this work from the pen of the noted professor at 
Neuchatel was hailed with delight by the critical world, which had long ago 
learned to value highly whatever he might write. And from the initial word 
of the Preface to the end of the bulky volume the interest in what he has 
written never flags in the least. Away back in the student days of the 
author he had thought ‘‘ it would be desirable to possess a book in which the 
Epistles of St. Paul should be arranged in their chronological order, and 
placed each in its historical situation, like an egg in its nest.”’ And now, 
after forty years of continuous teaching, Dr. Godet offers to the public the 
results of the investigations which year after year he has carried on in con- 
nection with his theological instructions. Though he had originally no 
thought of ever himself producing the work of which he had as a student 
dreamt, he informs us in his classic Preface that ‘‘ that dreamed of work is 
here, and is here asthe fruit of my labor.’’ Thatstudent dream did not extend 
beyond the Pauline Epistles, but the author expresses the hope that he may 
be able to carry out his intention to add two more volumes to the present 
one, which will treat respectively of the Gospels and the Acts, and of the 
Catholic Epistles, Hebrews and the Apocalypse. 

According to Dr. Godet’s conception of his subject, Introduction consists 
of two parts, namely, ‘“‘I. General Introduction, which treats of (1) the 
history of the formation of the canon, and (2) the history of its fortunes 
and in particular of its text. II. Special Introduction, which treats of 
the origin of each individual book, adding what there may be to say in 
particular relative to the text of each of them.” But, for personal reasons, it 
was impossible for him to treat of General Introduction. He writes: 
‘¢ Being scarcely able to conceive, at my age, the hope of accomplishing the 
two tasks, it appeared to me that I could render a greater service by treating 
of the origin of the particular books than by discussing the origin of the 
Canon and the conservation of the text.” 

Although thus compelled to relinquish the treatment of General Introduc - 
tion, Dr. Godet necessarily opens his first volume in his series of Introduc- 
tions with some general matter. Preferring to entitle his work a “Critical 
Study of the New Testament, Its Origin and Preservation,” he deems it more 
useful to adopt the more common title, ‘‘ Introduction.”” Touching upon the 
function of criticism in the life of the Church, he does not hesitate to im- 
pugn the scientific character of a great deal that goes under the name of 
criticism, especially taking to task those who start out with the presupposi- 
tion of the impossibility of the supernatural and miraculous. Dr. Godet’s 
condensed history of criticism (pp. 20-60) from the beginning up to the pres- 
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ent day is a masterly presentation. Indeed, one of the most valuable feat- 
ures of the whole work is the manner in which, with the most critical, 
judicial and judicious acumen and the keenest discrimination, he gives us 
again and again the history of criticism as regards special problems that 
arise in the consideration of his subject. 

Having disposed of all this preliminary matter, Dr. Godet prefaces his 
treatment of the Pauline Epistles by announcing his special aim. ‘* We would 
transport the readers each time into the very mind of the author at the 
moment when his work was about to issue from it,as the melted metal issues 
from the furnace to fill the mould in which it has to assume the intended 

To be initiated into his thought will thus be to have the 
key to his work.’ In direct preparation for his treatment of the Epistles, 
Dr. Godet, in a section that is worthy of the closest study, treats of the 
apostle’s life down to the time of the production of his first Epistles. His 
divisions of the life of Paul are: 1. Before conversion. 2. Conversion. 
3. The seven years of preparation. 4. The first missionary journey and 
the conference at Jerusalem (45-51). 5. From the conference of Jerusalem 
to the first Epistles (51-53). It is really quite remarkable that Dr. Godet 
makes no mention of Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Letters of St. Paul 
in his bibliography; while it is certainly greatly to be regretted that 
Prof. Ramsay’s Church in the Roman Empire had not come under his eye. 
In regard to the apostle’s conversion, the author refuses to acknowledge 
any preparatory thinking on the part of the fierce persecutor. He regards 
the appearance of the Lord to Paul as “ the decisive blow in his soul,” and 
believes that he was in no sense prepared for his conversion either by the 
defense of Stephen or by any compunctions of conscience. Dr. Godet quite 
summarily dismisses the theory that the churches visited on the first mis- 
sionary journey were the churches of Galatia. He claims ‘‘ (1) that in Acts 
xvi. 6 the term ‘ region of Galatia’ is employed to designate that province in 
opposition to the localities visited on the first journey; (2) that Paul would 
not have referred to Barnabas as he does if he had had a share in founding 
the churches; (3) that there is absolutely no indication that Timothy was a 
Galatian; and (4) that the founding of the churches of the first journey was 
not accidental, being forced by illness to tarry there, but that Paul purposely 
went to establish them.”’ 

Coming to Particular Introduction, Dr. Godet treats of the individual 
Epistles in their chronological order, classifying them as: 1. The Epistles of 
the Second Journey. 2. The Epistles of the Third Journey. 38. The Epistles 
of the Captivity. 4. The Pastoral Epistles. In connection with each 
Epistle our author considers, in general, the founding of the church ad- 
dressed, the contents of the Epistle, the circumstances of its composition, 
and its authenticity and integrity. A special feature of the work is the 
extent of the analyses of contents. Over one-third of the whole volume is 
devoted to this subject. These analyses are at times equivalent to quite 
detailed exegesis, and thus ally the work in places toa commentary. They 
are clear and scientific, showing the wonderful grasp the author has of the 
teachings of the Pauline Epistles. The interpretation of the more difficult 
passages are, as a rule, very satisfactory. The authenticity and genuineness 
of the thirteen Epistles are defended in the most scholarly and convincing 
manner. 

Dr. Godet follows the common opinion in regard to the date of the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. He ascribes the apocalyptic elements in the 
second to the influence of the Book of Daniel. The discussion of the per- 
plexing problem of the ‘‘ Man of Sin” is a valuable contribution to the vast 
amount of literature on that subject. Rejecting the idea of identifying the 
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Man of Sin with the anti-Christ of the Revelation, he inclines to the opinion 
that he is to be identified with the false Jewish Messianic idea. 

In regard to Galatians he holds strongly to the North Galatian theory, 
treating the South Galatian theory with but little consideration. Dr. Godet 
dates the Epistle within the first three months of the Ephesian residence, 
laying particular stress on 1 Cor. xvi.1, which he contends * can only have 
been written after the apostolic authority of Paul was entirely confirmed in 
the churches of Galatia, consequently after the appeasement of the crisis, in 
the height of which we place our Epistle.”” This certainly is at variance with 
the usual idea of the close association in time of this Epistle with that to the 
Romans. The author claims that vi.11 affirms that the whole Epistle was 
actually written by the Apostle’s own hand. But it seems much better to . 
regard only the verses from vi.11 as autographic, and to hold that at that 
point the apostle himself took up the pen and finished his fiery and tumultu- 
ous Epistle with his own hand. 

Dr. Godet has a very elaborate scheme for the movements of the apostle 
with reference to the Corinthian Church. He divides the Ephesian residence 
into two parts, one of two years and three months and the other of a shorter 
period. His schemeis: ‘1. A painful sojourn at Corinth, abruptly ended, 
but with promise to return (summer of 57). 2. Sojourn in Macedonia and 
perhaps mission to Illyria (Rom. xv. 19), but without favorable news of the 
Church of Corinth. 38. Return to Ephesus, without having again passed 
through Corinth (autumn of 57). 4. Despatch of Titus to Corinth with the 
lost letter, and labor at Ephesus till the spring of 58, which completes the 
tptetta of Acts xx.31. 5. Riot of Demetrius and departure for Troas. 6, 
Meeting with Titus in Macedonia, and his new mission with our Epistle 
(summer of 58). Second Corinthians was accordingly ‘‘ written in the course 
of the summer of the year 58, and our two canonical Epistles were separated 
the one from the other by an interval of more than a year.”? This scheme is 
very cumbersome, and manifestly brings confusion into the chronology. 
If the scheme of Dr. Godet is allowed Paul did not reach Rome until 62. 
But Festus succeeded Felix in 60, and Paul must have reached Jerusalem in 
the spring or early summer of 58, two years before that change of rulers. 

The treatment of Romans and the epistles of the captivity is most able 
and satisfactory in every way. Every assault on these epistles is resisted. 
Dr. Godet contends for the release of the apostle from his Roman im- 
prisonment. Having shown good reasons for this, the author proceeds to 
the consideration of the Pastoral Epistles. After describing their contents 
he examines in detail the various situations in which it has been proposed to 
place these letters in the life of the apostle as known from the Acts, show- 
ing that they are all impossible. The style of these epistles and the heresy 
combatted in them are examined. His conclusion is that these three letters 
form a separate group, the members of which are inseparable. But if at- 
tempts to place each letter in the frame of Paul’s life, as known from the 
Acts, have failed, much more impossible would it be to find a place there for 
the entire group (p. 566). 

The authenticity of these letters is then considered. Dr. Godet shows that 
there is no lack of external evidence in their behalf. Then follows a concise 
account of the assaults on these epistles from 1804, when J. E. C. Schmidt 
first questioned I'irst Timothy. Finishing this sketch with a quotation from 
Beyschlag, in which he pronounces for their rejection as sources for Paul’s 
doctrine, Dr. Godet. says: ‘‘It is under the stroke of this sentence that we 
proceed to devote ourselves to examine the reasons alleged for and against 
the authenticity of these epistles. We find ourselves confronted by four 
views: the authenticity of the three letters; the authenticity of one or two 
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of them; the authenticity of some fragments, and the complete inauthen- 
ticity of all three.”’ Dr. Godet, then, by answering a series of seven ques- 
tions, shows (1) that the ecclesiastical institutions assumed in the epistles 
are conceivable in the lifetime of the apostle; (2) that the heresy pointed 
out in them is not necessarily later than the life of Paul; (3) that the con- 
ception of the Gospel as set forth in them is not incongruous with the teach- 
ing of the apostle in the epistles acknowledged as his; (4) that the style 
and logical sequence of the idea do not denote another author than that of 
the previous epistles; (5) that the three letters do not contain details that 
exclude their composition by Paul; (6) that these epistles have many char- 
acteristics and contain certain details incompatible with non-apostolic origin ; 

_and (7) that the problem does not find its solution in the hypothesis of a 
mixed composition, in part apostolic, in part non-apostolic. It is probably 
the most able vindication of the authenticity and genuineness of these epistles 
in existence. 

We thus have without question a most scholarly and scientific Introduc- 
tion to the Pauline Epistles. In all the range of Introduction literature, now 
so extensive, there cannot be found anything superior to this one which the 
noted French professor has given us. It is conservative and profound, 
boldly attacking any and all questions that arise, and finding satisfactory 
solutions in almost every case. The following most masterly characterization 
of the Pauline Epistles is a fair sample of the fascinating manner of our 
author: **It is thus that we find him in turn the prophet, sketching the 
double picture, dark and bright, of the end of things, in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians; the sharp polemic, repelling the invasions of Judaism, in the 
Epistles to the Galatians and the Colossians ; the luminous teacher, calmly 
setting forth the Christian salvation and its progress in the midst of man- 
kind, in the Epistle to the Romans; the psalmist, celebrating in lofty terms 
the grand work of the incorporation of the Gentiles in the Kingdom of God, 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians; the pastor, bringing under his staff, by the 
force of wisdom, firmness, severity, and, above all, of love, the flock ready to 
escape him, in the two Epistles to the Corinthians ; the family father, thank- 
ing and encouraging beloved children, in the Epistle to the Philippians; the 
devoted friend, interceding with seriousness and liveliness with a brother for 
a brother who has offended him, in the Epistle to Philemon; the adminis- 
trator, of practical and provident spirit, taking care of his work that he is 
about to leave, in the Pastoral Letters. No string is lacking to his instru- 
ment; he makes them each vibrate at the desired hour, conformably to the 
subject that he is treating; ever one and the same basis; ever other aspects 
of the same fundamental truth, due also sometimes to new revelations on 
certain particular points.” 

It is with high anticipations that we look forward to the other two volumes 
that are promised from the same pen. This work is indeed a splendid consum- 
mation to the life-work of the learned Doctor, who in his commentaries has 
already taken such high rank in the scholarly world. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. JOHN H. KERR. 


THE ORACLES ASCRIBED TO MATTHEW BY PAPIAS OF HIERAPOLIS. A 
Contribution to the Criticism of the New Testament. With Appendices on 
the Authorship of the DeVita Contemplativa, the Date of the Crucifixion 
and the Date of the Martyrdom of Polycarp. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1894. Pp. viii, 274. 


The anonymous author of this volume advances a novel theory in early 
patristic literature. He has studied recent English writers, especially Light- 
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foot, Westcott and the author of Supernatural Religion, but is not versed in 
the German literature of the subject. He evidently possesses considerable 
scholarship and not a little ingenuity. He is not afraid to propound hypoth- 
eses of his own; such too asa more thorough acquaintance with what has 
been written about the second century would probably have made him modify. 
His contention is that the work ascribed to Matthew by Papias, in the well- 
known extract from the latter given by Eusebius, was a catena in Aramaic 
of Messianic passages from the Old Testament. He thus differs both from 
the modern theory that Matthew’s book was a collection of the discourses of 
Jesus and from the common view that it was our first Gospel. He differs 
from other writers also in dating the work of Papias—doyfwy xupraxdy 
éEyyqots—as early as the last decade of the first century. In his discussion 
this result involves the denial that the Apostle John was known by Papias 
or lived, as Irenzeus affirms, to the time of Trajan; and the acceptance 
of ‘* John the Elder,’ in distinction from the apostle, as the living authority 
to whom with Aristion Papias appealed. The distinction between the two 
Johns is argued at length and is even supported by the hypothesis that 
Irenzus intentionally confounded the two men in order to give greater force 
to his own arguments; but it has really no bearing on the question of the 
date of Papias’ book. The early date of Papias is, however, rendered at 
least very plausible by the present tense which he uses when speaking of 
Aristion and John the Elder (‘‘ what things Aristion and John the Elder 
say’). 

The author then proceeds to the most important part of his discussion, 
the meaning of Avyia as used by Papias and his contemporaries. He main- 
tains that the Septuagint, Philo, the New Testament (except 1 Peter iv. 11) 
and Josephus mean by it the inspired revelations of the Old Testament. 
So, he contends, do Clement of Rome, Justin and Polycarp, except that once 
Justin means by it the sayings of Jesus, as also does the author of 2 Cle- 
ment. Irenzus, he admits, applies it to the New Testament just as earlier 
writers did to the Old; but he contends that in Papias it should be under- 
stood in the older sense, the application of the term to the sayings of Jesus 
being rare and later than Papias though earlier than Irenzus. He thus 
discriminates three stages in the use of Aoy/a among early Christian writers ; 
first, meaning the Old Testament Scriptures; second, occasionally applied to 
the sayings of Christ as inspired utterances ; third, meaning both Old and 
New Testaments alike. He contends that the date of Papias establishes for 
him the older sense and hence he understands him to say that ‘‘ Matthew wrote 
the inspired words, in the Hebrew language, of or concerning the Lord,”’ i. e. 
Matthew composed in Aramaic a catena of Messianic passages from the Old 
Testament. Healso accepts, in Papias’ reference to Mark, the reading joyfwy, 
and understands that Peter likewise gave in his preaching, which Mark 
reported, a similar though not orderly collection of Messianic passages. 
Both our first and second Gospels are supposed to have been later composi- 
tions, though no attempt is made to fix their dates; and Irenzus, who evi- 
dently applied to them Papias’ description of the books which Matthew and 
Mark wrote, simply misunderstood Papias! The author rejects quite sum- 
marily the view that by xupcaxa Avia Papias meant the discourses of Jesus, 
He combats at some length the traditional interpretation ‘‘ Gospels ’’ (oracles 
of or concerning the Lord), partly by the assertion that in the age of Papias 
there was no New Testament Canon, partly because of the statement of 
Papias that Mark’s book was not ‘in order,”’ but chiefly by noting Eusebius’ 
disparagement of Papias’ ability, and by an argument to the effect that Papias 
relates stories inconsistent with our Gospels and therefore could not have re- 
garded the latter as canonical. He even supposes that Papias referred to the 
epistles of Paul as the books to which he preferred oral tradition ! ~ 
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The author thus takes a position in which no critic is likely to agree with 
him. He would have us believe that Irenzeus both willfully misrepresented 
facts and was excessively stupid, since, though familiar with Papias’ book, he 
quite failed to perceive even what it was about; while Eusebius must have 
been equally obtuse. The author’s idea (p. 83) that ‘ the primitive Chris- 
tians were interested in the life ard teaching of Jesus, not so much as an ex- 
ample of conduct or for the sake of what He taught, per se, but as a means 
of proving that He was the Messiah, by showing that He fulfilled the prophe- 
cies,’’ is an almost puerile confusion of the apologetic with the didactic ele- 
ments in the New Testament; and he supports his idea by the astounding 
statement that the epistles make no reference to the teaching of Jesus or 
to any moral drawn from any incident of his life. No scholar, moreover, 
will believe that our Mark is so entirely disconnected with Mark’s real work 
as we must suppose it to be, if Peter’s preaching, which Mark reported, was 
a recital of Messianic passages from the Old Testament. Yet, amid these 
vagaries, the author is, we believe, sound in his contention that joyéa meant 
for Papias “oracles,” ‘divine revelations,” and xupraxd dota, ** inspired 
oracles concerning the Lord.’* It isa pity that so earnest a student cannot 
see the fair implication concerning the New Testament books, at least con- 
cerning the Gospels, which the phrase contains and to which Irenzus so 
plainly testifies. 

The remainder of the volume consists of an examination of Old Testa- 
ment quotations in our Matthew and in Justin Martyr to show, in con- 
firmation of the above views, that there existed such a catena of Mes- 
sianic passages as the author supposes Matthew to have written. This has 
no real bearing on the main argument, since, supposing such a catena to 
have existed and to have been used, there is nothing to connect it with 
Papias’ doyia. The discussion, however, exhibits the common fault of sup- 
posing that any one cause can account for the peculiarities of Scriptural quo- 
tations in the early fathers. It is a comment, however, upon the improba- 
bility of the author’s theory that he has to assume that Matthew’s Aramaic 
catena was collated with the LXX., the readings of the latter noted on its 
margin, and that Justin and others sometimes followed the margin and some- 
times the text. So unnatural and complicated an hypothesis weighs down 
the theory which it is intended to support. : 

Princeton. GEORGE T. PURVES. 


THE MESSIAH OF THE GOSPELS. By CHARLES AUGUSTUS Briae@s, D.D., 
Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 
8vO, pp. XV, 537. 


THE MESSIAH OF THE APOSTLES. By CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS, 
D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York.- New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895. 8vo, pp. xv, 562. 

These two volumes form a sequel to the author’s Messianic Prophecy 
published in 1886. Dr. Briggs tells us that this publication marks his return 
to the more important and profitable task of scholarly research which was 
interrupted by the ecclesiastical struggle connected with the revision move- 
ment and his own well-known trial. That the books have not suffered from this 
abandonment of the polemic style will be realized on a comparison of their 
comparatively moderate contents with certain statements in the Preface, in 
which the heat of the controversial period still seems to linger. For example, 
after affirming that the proportions of the faith of the Apostles’ Creed have 
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been destroyed in most of the modern systems of dogmatic theology, Dr. 
Briggs goes on to remark: 


“ The Christian Church of Western Europe, under the influence of the Augustinian theology, has 
been looking backward and downward instead of upward and forward. In the doctrine of God 
it has been grubbing in the eternal decree. In the doctrine of man it has been dissecting the 
corpse of the first Adam and searching for the germs of the disease of original sin which slew 
him and all ourrace. Accordingly, religion has been sad, gloomy and sour. In the doctrine of 
Christ it has been living in Passion week, following the stations of the cross, and bowing in peni- 
tence before the crucifix.”’ 


And again: 


“The author has done his best to turn away from the Christ of the theologians and of the 

Creeds and of the Church, and to see the Messiah:as He is set forth in the writings of the Apos- 
tles.”” 
Such wholesale condemnation of historic Christianity we have long been 
accustomed to from certain quarters where the contempt of so-called tradi- 
tion is equaled by the lack of historic information, but in the case of a 
scholar and student of history like Dr. Briggs it is inexcusable and can be 
explained only by a relapse into the tone of 1889 and 1892, brought on perhaps 
by the historical retrospect to which the Preface gave occasion. 

The author’s purpose in these volumes is to show how far the Messianic 
ideal ‘‘ has been fulfilled by the first advent of the Messiah, and how far it 
remained unfulfilled and was taken up into New Testament prophecy and 
carried on to a higher state of development.”? This limits the discussion on 
both sides. On the one hand it excludes all material not strictly connected 
with the Messianic idea, and on the other hand it approaches the Messianic 
elements with chief regard to the question what in them is fulfillment of the 
old or development of something new. It seems to us that the contents of 
both volumes would have gained in value if the author had adhered more 
closely to these distinct points of view. To some extent the fault may lie 
not so much with the treatment as with the undefined character of the subject 
selected. The Messianic idea so largely pervades the whole of the New Tes- 
tament writings that it scarcely admits of being detached from the surround- 
ing material. Cognate problems will constantly have to be drawn into the 
discussion in order to exhibit its full significance. But in dealing with such 
related subjects Dr. Briggs gives the impression as if full and adequate 
treatment lay within his scope. Hence the reader who is at all acquainted 
with the problems and their ramifications, may find it hard to remove the im- 
pression that what the author offers is a rather unsatisfactory substitute for a 
handbook on New Testament Theology. The result is well adapted to in- 
spire doubt as to the possibility of doing justice to such a large and pervasive 
subject anywhere else than in a complete treatise on the development of New 
Testament doctrine. 

There is, however, another cause to which we think a certain indistinct- 
ness in Dr. Briggs’ presentation of his results must be attributed. This 
is his too exclusively exegetical method. As is well known, Dr. Briggs 
assigns to Biblical Theology a place in the department of Exegetics. In 
this we fully agree with him as over against those who would classify it 
with the branches of Historical Theology. Nevertheless there is a construc- 
tive principle in Biblical Theology which should prevent it from becoming 
or remaining mere classified Exegesis. The gathering of exegetical data 
should be followed by the grouping of these under well-defined historical 
conceptions, not indeed to be indiscriminately derived from the sphere of 

-Dogmatic Theology, but from the range of thought of the Biblical writers 
themselves. These various conceptions should be made to supplement, to 
interpret and to illumine one another, in order that thus we may reproduce 
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within our own minds the perspective in which the writers saw the truth. 
If this be neglected we lose ourselves in exegetical details, the various lines 
of thought remain unconnected, we obtain a catalogue of what was in the 
author’s mind instead of seeing a living vision through his eyes, and, how- 
ever rich the information imparted, the final effect produced must needs be 
confusing. There is reason to fear that Dr. Briggs, in his extreme though 
to some extent justifiable dread of systematizing, has not altogether escaped _ 
the peril of thus sacrificing the final aim of all Biblico-theological discussion 
to an unnecessarily rigid observance of the principle of inductive study. 
We feel sure that much more could have been made by him out of the labor 
represented by these volumes, if the interdependence and historic adjustment 
of New Testament truth in its various parts and stages had been better 
emphasized. 

The author’s general theological position is not different from that assumed 
in his more recent writings. Dr. Briggs speaks of inspiration as a positive 
fact, but it is an inspiration which does not cover the historical accuracy of 
the narrative. ‘‘ The Gospel of Luke seems to have tried the chronological 
method and to have succeeded only in part.” (Messiah of the Gospels, p. 73.) 
The songs of the opening chapters of the Gospel of Luke are held to have 
been put in the mouths of the angels, the mothers and the fathers by Chris- 
tian poets who reflected upon the events commemorated in them. “It 
could not have been otherwise unless there had been a stenographer or re- 
porter at hand on each occasion, which the circumstances narrated in the 
context make impossible. Whether the original authors were guided by 
divine inspiration or not it matters little. Ifthe author of the canonical Luke 
was inspired, he is responsible for what he used as well as what he composed, 
and his inspiration covers their selection as appropriate and as sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose ’’ ( Messiah of the Gospels, p. 42, Note 4). In view of 
this, two questions will inevitably arise. First, what justifies us in including 
within the responsibility of an inspired writer the appropriateness and suffi- 
cient accuracy of a passage for a definite practical purpose, and in excluding 
from it the correctness of the historical situation in which he has placed it ? 
For it is evident that to Luke’s mind the absence of a stenographer or repor- 
ter on these occasions did not present any serious difliculty. There can be 
no doubt that to him Gabriel and Mary, Elizabeth and Zacharias, the angelic 
host and Simeon, were themselves the Christian poets who produced these 
songs. And, secondly, we are constrained to ask whether inspiration with 
no higher results than to make a writing generally appropriate and sufli- 
ciently accurate for its purpose can retain anything of the unique, super- 
natural character hitherto ascribed to it. There are numerous writings not 
inspired of which the same attributes may be predicated. We do not mean 
to say that historical accuracy is the only or even the chief interest guarded 
by inspiration. There may be other and higher qualities of Scripture 
equally dependent on it. But the historic credibility of the Bible appears to 
be one of the few points on which our belief in the divine origin of its con- 
tents can be subjected to the concrete test of an apparent conflict with lesser 
authorities. It represents the point where the struggle inherent in all faith 
becomes acute. To withdraw here and then to maintain the fact of inspira- 
tion in regard to other aspects of Scripture, which by their very nature lie 
outside the range of such acute conflict, may indeed render our faith invul- 
nerable to the assaults of criticism, but in the same proportion that it does 
so, will detract from the heroism which is the highest glory of faith, and 
wili create misgivings as to the substantial character of the restricted, in- 
tangible, and as it were sublimated inspiration that is left on this view. 

In regard to concrete doctrinal results reached by Dr. Briggs, there is much 
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that is commendable in spirit and well expressed as to form. Especially per- 
tinent are the remarks made in several places against the favorite idea of a 
purely ideal preéxistence of Christ imputed to John and Paul. Dr. Briggs 
pointedly observes that in many of the statements so interpreted the antithe- 
sis requires a preéxistence with God as real as the post-existence in the glo- 
rified state to which they look forward (Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 279, 283). 
On the other hand there are a number of Synoptical statements which do not 
seem to us to have received their full force. Among these we Would count 
the passages which treat of Jesus’ Sonship. In reference to Mark i, 11, and 
its synoptical parallels, Dr. Briggs says: ‘‘ We notice that the relation here 
emphasized is an ethical relation and not a theocratic one ;”? and quotes with 
approval Wendt’s opinion to the effect that in the conception of the Jews the 
Messianic king was also ‘‘ Son of God,” whereas, according to the concep- 
tion of Jesus, the ‘‘ Son of God’’ was as such the Messianic king (Messiah 
of the Gospels, p. 77). This idea, we believe, is a thoroughly modern one, 
and that to Ritschlian scholars like Wendt it possesses great attractions is 
very natural. But is it actually capable of historic or even historically prob- 
able proof that in the consciousness of Jesus the idea of Messianic kingship 
was posterior to and an inference from the idea of divine sonship in this 
diluted moral sense ? Would not this assumption involve a conflict of the 
consciousness of Jesus with the Old Testament as well as with the concep- 
tion of the Jews? Weare not aware that the Old Testament ever reduces 
the divine sonship of the Messiah to this moral minimum. The moral ele- 
ments are presupposed, but the sonship is anterior to them and wider in com- 
pass. If Jesus adopted the term ‘“‘ Son of Man”’ in its realistic Old Testa- 
ment sense, is it likely that He emptied the corresponding term ‘Son of 
God ”’ of its historical theocratic meaning, to make the latter a mere infer- 
ence? It seems to us that critical study itself will more and more disclose 
the unhistorical character of this modern construction of the genesis of 
Jesus’ Messianic consciousness. If Mark i. 2 does make sonship anterior to 
messiahship, then we are surely forced to the conclusion that it speaks of 
sonship in the trinitarian sense. Of trinitarian sonship alone can it be said 
that it is anterior to messianic sonship, and at the same time possesses not a 
poorer but a richer content than the Old Testament idea of sonship. 

In reference to the important passage, Mark x. 45, Dr. Briggs well remarks 
that it isa comprehensive statement which we should beware of limiting 
(Messiah of the Gospels, p. 112). There is nothing in the words, however, 
which justify his interpretation of the ransom-giving as including Christ’s 
ministry subsequent to death. The passage rather suggests its culmination 
and accomplishment in death. Owing to this too comprehensive view Dr. 
Briggs finds himself unable to give the saying its natural vicarious sense 
which lies so much on the surface that Pfleiderer, for example, here discovers 
traces of a Pauline influence (Urchristenthum, p. 395). ‘* The ransom 
price,”’ says Dr. Briggs, ‘‘ was not paid to God who claimed no such ran- 

It was not paid to the devil, because the devil was not entitled 
to it and his authority was never recognized by Jesus. It was paid to sin 
and evil as their ransom price, in order to deliver his disciples from the pen- 
alty of sin and evil, which threatened them from the whole order of nature 
and the whole constitution of human affairs.’’ This reminds us of the expo- 
sition of Beyschlag and Wendt, except that the latter explain in what sense 
Jesus by his ministry and death wrought deliverance from evil and sin, a 
point which Dr. Briggs leaves in obscurity. 

Elsewhere, also, the idea of vicarious sacrifice is but lightly touched upon. 
Commenting on the words of the institution of the Supper the author main- 
tains that Jesus represents his death as of the nature of a peace-offering. 
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‘* It is incorrect to think of a sin-offering here, which is of an entirely different 
class, and where the blood is never applied to persons, but always to altars ”’ 
(Messiah of the Gospels, p. 121). This, while true in itself, yet by the way in 
which it is put places all emphasis on the sprinkling of blood on the persons 
and passes by in entire silence its application to the altar. Now, as a matter 
of fact, there is in peace-offerings, as well as in sin-offerings, application of 
blood to the altars. Dr. Briggs himself correctly observes that the covenant- 
sacrifice here spoken of is an antithesis to the covenant-sacrifice of Horeb. 
But at Horeb, according to Ex. xxiv. 6, half of the blood is sprinkled on the 
altar before the formal conclusion of the covenant. Now, inasmuch as Jesus 
says that the new covenant is made in his blood, the parallelism with Horeb 
requires that the principal reference in the words of institution should be 
precisely to that half of the blood which was sprinkled on the altar, in other 
words to that feature of the ritual which the peace-offering and sin-offering 
have in common. 

It is in dealing with Paul’s Messianic idea that the twofold defect of 
Dr. Briggs’ method mentioned above becomes especially apparent. In the 
case of a logical mind like Paul’s we naturally expect coherent and converg- 
ing trains of thought. The author’s reproduction of the Pauline gospel 
brings out very little of this character. Its various forms of teaching as set 
forth by Dr. Briggs may be adjustable, but he has not adjusted them for us. 
Perhaps a joint treatment of at least the four great Epistles would have, 
to some extent, prevented this defect. Even in regard to the great funda- 
mentals of Paulinism, so much in debate at present, Dr. Briggs dismisses his 
readers, all too soon, with a bare reproduction of the Apostle’s language, 
which, closely looked at, says no more than the text says, giving no insight 
as to the how and why. Thus of the profound and all-important passage, 
Gal. ii. 19-21, we receive but a brief paraphrase. In refuting Dr. Everett’s 
view (Messiah of the Apostles, p. 186) und rightly insisting upon the princi- 
ple that Jesus was crucified because He was accursed and not merely 
accursed because crucified, Dr. Briggs adds by way of further explanation: 
“Death, Sin and Law, the trinity of evii, exhausted themselves in bringing 
the curse upon Jesus. In tabooing Him they actually tabooed themselves.”’ 
What surprises here is the silent detachment of death, sin and law from God, 
and their elevation to the rank of personal powers, as intimated by the 
capitals. The traditional view makes the wrath of God against the sinner 
the higher conception by which the power of sin, law and death is explained, 
and the vicarious principle of Christ’s death the conception by which the 
abolishment of their power is explained. Now it is in the abstract possible 
that this traditional view is un-Pauline, and that not the notion of vicari- 
ousness but that of abuse of the tabooing power governed the Apostle’s 
thought on this subject. But we are certainly justified in expecting to be 
told how this principle of self-abolition on the part of sin, law and death 
stands related to what Paul elsewhere teaches about God making Christ sin 
for us, or about Christ being the propitiatory besprinkled with blood, or 
about the connection between God and the trinity of Jaw, sin and death. 
Can we believe Paul to have held and taught all these ideas without corre- 
lating them ? 

It is interesting to observe that Dr. Briggs makes 2 Cor. v. 1-10 refer toa 
body given the believer at death distinct from the resurrection-body, in 
analogy with the twofold state of the body of the Messiah during the media- 
torial reign and subsequent to the Parousia. But the silence of this passage 
concerning the later body and of 1 Cor. xv. concerning the earlier body, is 
so strange that many writers, among them Pileiderer, have assumed a change 
of view on Paul’s part between 1 Thess. and 1 Cor. on the one hand and 2 
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Cor. and Phil. on the other hand. 1 Cor. xv. passes so directly from the 
earthly body to the resurrection-body of the Parousia that there seems to be 
no room left for an intermediate body. 

A special critical interest attaches to Dr. Briggs’ discussion of the apoca- 
lyptic portions of the New Testament. A separate chapter is devoted to 
‘*The Apocalypse of Jesus.’? The view that it rests on an originally Jewish 
or first-Christian apocalypse connected with genuine words of Jesus is 
rejected. The discussion of this section of the Gospels as a whole is a model 
of careful and sober exegesis. Whether with the restriction of the phrase 
‘all these things’? in Mark xiii. 30 and parallels to the signs in distinction 
from the Parousia itself, and with the interpretation of ‘‘ nigh ’’ in the pre- 
ceding verse in the wider prophetic sense, the chief difficulties have been re- 
moved, we do not venture to decide. Almost one-third of the volume onthe 
Messiah of the Apostles is devoted to a critical dissection of the Apocalypse 
of John. Dr. Briggs declares himself to have become convinced of the com- 
posite character of this book by the arguments of the divisive critics. Never- 
theless, he is not satisfied with any of the divisions proposed by Volter, 
Spitta, Vischer, Weyland, Pfleiderer and others, and proposes one of his own. 
He finds in the Apocalypse six minor apocalypses, designated as those of the 
beasts, dragon, trumpets, seals, bowls, epistles. This is also their chrono- 
logical order. The book passed through four editions. After much waver- 
ing, Dr. Briggs decides that the Apostle John was the author of the apoca- 
lypses of the epistles, the seals and the bowls. As to the author of the 
other parts or of the final edition he expresses no opinion. We have not the 
space at our disposal to enter upon a full discussion of this critical theory. 
It might be easily criticised as Dr. Briggs himself suggests. The author 
does not state what arguments of his predecessors in this field have con- 
vinced him of the composite nature of the work. Incidentally he mentions 
lack of symmetry, e. g., the interruption of both the seals and trumpets by 
episodes in chaps. vii and xi., xi. But the very fact of the interposition of 
these episodes in precisely the same place in both series, between the sixth 
and the seventh seals and trumpets, is in itself a striking evidence of sym- 
metry. Further, inconsistencies of teaching are appealed to, such as the 
difference between the particularism in chap. vii. 1-8 and the universalism of 
the preceding context of the seals. Hence Dr. Briggs removes these verses 
from the apocalypse of the seals to that of the trumpets and puts in their stead 
xiv. 1-5 where the 144,000 appear ina universalistic character. But how little 
weight is to be attributed to this assumed discrepancy appears from the 
fact that Pfleiderer, for example, inturn removes vii. 9-17 as too universalis- 
tic for the foregoing context of the seals, and only inquires whether the source 
of the latter be Jewish or Jesus-Christian (Urchristenthum, p. 326). Then 
there are repetitions inconsistent with unity of composition. But Dr. 
Briggs does not altogether escape these on his own theory. In the apoca- 
lypse of the beasts he makes the treading under foot of the holy city by the 
nations and the forty-two months of the war of the beasts parallel represen- 
tations of the same event. The chief objection, however, to his proposed 
division lies in the great number of editorial interpolations which it forces 
him to assume. For the frequent instances of evident dependence of one 
document on the other, the redactor’s influence is called into service to 
explain the similarity. We shall quote only one example. Chap. xiv. 14-20 
belongs, according to Dr. Briggs, to the seventh trumpet and is not con- 
nected with the war of the beasts. Chap. xix. 11-21 continues the vision of 
the war with the beasts, and brings it to an appropriate end (Messiah of the 
Apostles, p. 298). And yet these passages strikingly coincide in that they 
employ the figure of the winepress of the wrath of God. But in a note on 
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p. 386 we are told that xiv. 19 is probably an explanatory statement of the 
last editor. The necessity for endless applications of this remedy with 
no other call for it than that it suits the exigencies of the division, clearly 
exhibits the interdependence of the various parts of the Apocalypse and fur- 
nishes the strongest possible evidence of the unity of its authorship. 
Princeton. GEERHARDUS VOs. 


THE ETHICS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By W.S. Bruce, M.A., Minis- 
ter of Banff. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1895. 8vo, pp. xii, 292. 


The aim of this book is the exposition of the ethics of the Old Testament 
in the order and form of its historical development. It first finds the dis- 
tinction between Old Testament ethics and the ethics of pagan antiquity in 
‘* the absence ”’ in the latter ‘‘ of the knowledge of sin.”’ It then enunciates 
as the fundamental principles of Old Testament ethics its conception of the 
supreme good as a kingdom of righteousness and its doctrine of virtue as 
based not on the moral consciousness, but on the will of God. The ethical 
character of the Old Testament revelation is then shown to be the result, 
not of evolution nor of Israel’s own genius, but of their personal relation- 
ship toa holy God. Their apprehension of moral law runs parallel with His 
manifestation to them of Himself as indicated in His successive names. 
Israel came to feel themselves to be “the people of God’s possession,’’ and 
the law is represented as based on this relationship. Hence, as is brought 
out in a fine chapter, grace as well as command isinit. It is ‘‘a mark of 
God’s favor ” no less than a commandment to check transgression and con- 
vict of sin. Indeed, its preface speaks of grace, and the goodness of God is 
the motive urged for its observance. The analysis and exposition of the 
Moral Law, which follows, is clear and satisfactory ; and it is properly con- 
sidered in its original purport only. The Old Testament legislation in gen- 
eral is then taken up. Its ethical view of man’s relation to land and to cat- 
tle, its provisions with respect to the rights of man, its sanitary character, 
its laws regarding the poor, women and children, worship and sacrifice, are 
explained and their superiority to those of surrounding nations evinced. 
The Old Testament conception of the future life is next considered ; and the 
doctrine of immortality, though not formally stated, is found rooted in pre- 
cedent belief. The development of ethics in the Prophets and its concep- 
tion in the formalism of the later Judaism are then described. The book 
closes with a discussion of the moral difficulties of the Old Testament, which 
are considered under three heads: ‘‘ (1) Difficulties connected with the man- 
ner in which the character and action of God are presented; (2) the imper- 
fect character of many Old Testament saints and heroes, and the spirit of 
revenge or worldliness apparently manifest, as in the imprecatory psalms or 
the Wisdom Literature; (3) the alleged moral defect of many of the laws, 
as that of slavery.” 

We cannot but wish that these objections had been discussed more 
fully and analytically; and particularly that it had been brought out 
with more clearness that, while the ethical standard of the Old Testament 
was incomplete as to the extent and the spirituality of its requirements, 
it, nevertheless, because God’s standard, must have been and was, even 
from the first, both in itself and in relation to its age, perfect as far as 
it went. There was never any compromise with evil. Wedo not have the 
perfection of the mature fruit, but we do have its perfect germ. We wish, 
too, that the question of the future life had been treated more at length, and 
that it had been shown that until Christ had come and given to it its true 
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meaning, it could scarcely have been more to the Old Testament saint than 
it was. Notwithstanding these exceptions, however, we regard this book 
highly. It isa good essay in an almost untried department. Its presentation 
of the universal aim of the particularism of the Old Testament, of the col- 
lective rather than individual character of its ethics, of the deep spirituality 
of its code, of the real identity of its morality with that of the New Testa- 
ment, is most satisfactory ; and when it compares, both as to particular pre- 
cepts and general progressiveness, the ethics of the Old Testament with that 
of surrounding nations, and especially with what must have been expected 
from the evident genius of Israel themselves, it amounts to a demonstration, 
not only of the uniqueness, but of the supernaturalness, of what is rightly 
known as the ‘‘ Law of God.” If He did not reveal it, then it must go 
unexplained. 
Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


Sanctuary and Sacrifice: A Reply to Wellhausen. By the Rev. W. L. 
Baxter, M.A., D.D., Minister of Cameron, N. B. Demy 8vo, pp. xviii, 
511. (London and New York: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1895.) Some years 
ago ‘the critical theories of Julius Wellhausen’’ were subjected to an illu- 
minating exposition by Prof. Henry P. Smith, in an article in The Presby- 
terian Review. We were required to wait eleven years for a careful examina- 
tion of his logical methods.’ This came at length in a complete and trenchant 
exposure of the inconsequent and imaginative character of his work in one 
selected section of his Prolegomena, which was made in four notable papers 
published in The Thinker for 1893 and 1894, by the author of the present 
work. These articles simply took up the first chapter of Wellhausen’s Prole- 
gomena to the History of Israel, entitled ‘‘ The Place of Worship ’’—which 
chapter, according to Wellhausen’s own expressed opinion, is fundamental to 
his entire contention and indeed contains ‘* his whole position ’’—and sub- 
jected it to a careful analysis with a view to testing the accuracy of its state- 
ment of fact, the trustworthiness of its argumentation and the validity of its 
conclusions. The work was carried through honestly, but with ever-increas- 
ingly justified trenchantness, on exclusively critical grounds. The result 
was a remarkably complete demonstration that Wellhausen’s whole con- 
struction is a tissue of inconsistent reasoning on the basis-of utterly un- 
supported assertions. In the present volume Dr. Baxter has reprinted this 
examination of Wellhausen’s teachings as to ‘‘ Sanctuary,” and has adjoined 
to it a much longer study of Wellhausen’s treatment of the next topic in his 
Prolegomena— Sacrifice.”?> The discussion here is carried through on the 
same lines, in the same severely critical spirit, and with the same results. 
No one will read it through without setting his seal to the author’s con- 
clusion, that he has shown that ‘* Wellhausen’s speculations are an unsup- 
ported imagination.” ‘Our verdict,” he says, ‘‘ is practically identical in 
both instances. He makes out not the faintest trace of proof for his main 
positions. His pages resemble nothing more clearly than a succession of 
revelations from dreamland.’’? The reader will feel constrained to echo this 
judgment. So far as the reasoning represented in Wellhausen’s Prolegomena 
may be thought to present the basis on which the conclusions of the presently 
widespread destructive criticism of the Old Testament rest, we must hold 
that they have been permanently discredited by Dr. Baxter’s criticism. A 
new basis must be found for them or they must be rejected by every reason- 
able man. We are not sanguine that a new basis will not be found for them. 
For, after all, the real ground of these negative conclusions is not to be dis- 
covered in the critical support which is made for them in a detailed recon- 
struction of Israel’s history and its records: it lies in a precedent anti-super- 
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naturalistic bias. The critical work is an after-thought and is intended 
only to support a foregone conclusion. The critical work may, then, be again 
and again shattered, as Dr. Baxter thoroughly shatters it in two independent 
studies in this volume, and the foregone conclusion remains the same. The 
** critics ’’ only address themselves under the new conditions to the building 
up of a new critical justification. Such admirable work as Dr. Baxter’s is 
not therefore, however, lost. It enters into the gradually increasing structure 
of an @ posteriori demonstration that no anti-supernaturalistic construc- 
tion of the history of the religion of Israel is possible: and meanwhile it 
opens the eyes of men to the true character as reasoners of their would-be 
guides, and will save a multitude of earnest workers from the oppression of 
‘* great names,’’ and from a whole series of destroying errors as to the Word 
of God commended to them practically solely on their credit. The pointed 
style in which the book is written renders even its abstruse reasoning easy 
reading, and makes it a really popular book. Every educated student of 
the English Bible can read it with comfort and profit : and every lover of the 
Bible ought to read it.——Zur Geschichte und Literatur des Urchristentums. 
Von Friedrich Spitta. Zweiter Band. Der Brief des Jacobus: Studien zum 
Hirten des Hermas. 8vo, pp. vi, 437. (Gottingen : Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht; New York: Lemcke & Buechner, 1896.) The first volume of Dr. 
Spitta’s ‘‘ studies in the history and literature of primitive Christianity ’? was 
duly noticed in this REVIEW on its appearance (Vv, 709), and occasion was 
then taken to animadvert on the diligence and brilliancy of Dr. Spitta’s 
work, and yet the lack in his methods and conclusions of that quality of 
balance and sanity which are the brightest jewels in the crown of a literary 
and historical critic. The present volume illustrates again both remarks. 
Nothing could surpass the value of the detailed Jabor which Dr. Spitta has 
put on the texts with which he deals; and his comments on both James and 
Hermas will be a mine of information to all subsequent workers. The dili- 
gence with which he has sought out parallels in Jewish writings for the lan- 
guage of James passes all praise, and casts a new light on the epistle which no 
student of it can hereafter neglect. The conclusions he draws are a different 
matter. James is stained through and through with the Jewish spirit and 
consists of an easily identified body of Jewish thought. It must have been 
written by a Jew. But that never has been doubted. That it must have 
been written by a pre-Christian Jew and subsequently adapted by free inter- 
polations to Christian use is, however, not only pure assumption, but as- 
sumption incapable of being made even plausible except by a tenuous course 
of special pleading such as only a remarkably learned and phenomenally acute 
reasoner like Dr. Spitta could be capable of. The effort to show that the 
Shepherd of Hermas too was originally a Jewish book, subsequently Chris- 
tianized, is a little more specious, but also, as it seems to us, wholly wrong- 
headed and fatuous. One almost despairs of German theology—despite its 
richness of thought, fullness of research and unwearied diligence, when 
one notes the divorce, in even its best representatives, of information and 
soundness of instinct.——Greifswalder Studien. Theologische Abhandlun- 
gen, Hermann Cremer zum 25jiihrigen Professorenjubilium dargebracht. 
8vo, pp. 356. (Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1895; New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner ) This goodly volume of essays represents the pleasant German 
custom of marking the jubilee of a Professor by dedicating to his honor a 
volume of essays by his colleagues and friends. We join in the rejoicing which 
greets the opening of Hermann Cremer’s second quarter of a century of labor 
as a Professor of Theology. His monumental Biblical Theological Lexicon 
of New Testament Greek, each new edition of which marks so large an im- 
provement on the former ones as to bring despair to their purchasers, is only 
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a small part of his service to the Churches. His teaching of dogmatics is one 
of the chief attractions of the University of Greifswald, and already we are 
hearing of a ‘‘ Cremer School” which is beginning to make headway in the 
interest of a richer and more evangelical theology against the Ritschlism 
which has so deeply affected German thought. The lecture in this vol- 
ume by Ernst Cremer, a son of the veteran and now himself an Extraordinary 
Professor at Marburg, bears witness to the anti-Ritschlite tendency of the 
teaching he has received. It is entitled ‘* Faith and Facts,” and is a vigor- 
ous assertion not only of the reality of the miraculous facts in the life of 
Christ, but of their vital relation to faith. The gem of the volume is proba- 
bly Dr. Zickler’s thorough paper on the Acts as the subject both of the higher 
and lower criticism. The wide and thorough acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the subject exhibited here is something very remarkable. There are 
twelve papers in all, running through a great variety of subjects, mostly Bib- 
lical—and representing some variety of standpoints. —— The Modern Reader’s 
Bible. A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern 
Literary Form. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Richard G. Moul- 
ton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature in English in the University of 
Chicago. Seven volumes, small 16mo, viz.: The Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, Eccle- 
siastes and the Wisdom of Solomon, The Book of Job, Deuteronomy, Biblical 
Idyls, Genesis. (New York and London: Maemillan & Co., 1896.) Prof. 
Moulton has appropriately and worthily followed up his interesting treatise 
on The Literary Study of the Bible (which was appreciatively reviewed in 
this REVIEW by Dr. William Henry Green, Vol. vii, p. 543), with an 
edition of the Biblical books, prepared as a body of literature for modern ap- 
preciation. For his purposes, he has grouped the Old Testament books in 
certain classes, four constituting a ‘‘ Wisdom Series,” four more a “‘ History 
Series,’’ and yet four more a “‘ Prophecy Series,”’ with Deuteronomy treated 
apart as a specimen of oratory, and the Song of Songs, Ruth, Esther and 
Tobit grouped in a single volume under the title of ‘‘ Biblical Idyls.”” The 
Psalms, Lamentations and Daniel appear to be unprovided for in the scheme. 
The purpose of the undertaking is to present these Biblical books to modern 
readers strictly as pieces of literature, and in a form which will enable them 
to be read without effort as literature: and to this purpose the introduc- 
tions and notes are to be held entirely subsidiary. ‘** The Modern Reader’s 
Bible’ does not touch matters of devotion or theology. Its purpose is to put 
forward Biblical works as portions of World Literature, with an interest of 
their own for any variety of reader..... Nor does this series profess to 
deal with questions of historic criticism which are so rife at the present 
time ’’ (Proverbs, p. viii). Unquestionably here is a task worth carrying out: 
and it is to be said at once that Dr. Moulton has carried it out with great 
skill and helpfulness. Both the introductions and the notes are distinct con- 
tributions to the better understanding and higher appreciation of the literary 
character, features and beauties of the Biblical books treated. He has not 
indeed kept himself as free from the questions with which his work professes 
not to deal as he has promised, or as it would have been well to do. 
It is no doubt hard to separate the purely “ literary ’’ from the ‘ critical ”»— 
as ‘‘ criticism ” too deals with the Bible as ‘‘literature.”? But we have occa- 
sional excursions into the purely ‘‘ critical’? domain which could easily be 
spared ; and now and then a piece of unmitigated higher criticism (as in 
certain changes in Job), which are surely utterly out of place in a book of 
this kind. Weare not sure that we fully go with Dr. Moulton in his esti- 
mate of the degree in which ‘‘ the natural interest of sacred literature’ has 
been ‘* impaired by the form in which the Bible is usually read;” and of the 
consequent importance of stripping these books of what he calls ‘ the 
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medieval and anti-literary form in which our current Bibles allow them to 
be obscured; more particularly of the pointless divisions into chapters, and 
monotonous numbering of verses under which all literary strnetnre lies 
buried ”’ (Proverbs, p. viii). But we are glad to have the text printed as Dr. 
Moulton has printed it, with every device calculated to reveal its literary form 
and to quicken our apprehension of its literary quality. And we have found 
the introductory remarks always very stimulating and often very instruc- 
tive—as, for example, in the very striking discussion of ‘‘Symbolism ”’ ‘n 
the introduction to the Song of Songs. The seven volumes now before 
us constitute the whole of the ‘‘ Wisdom Series,’ the specimens of 
Biblical Oratory and Idyls, and the opening volume of the ‘‘ History 
Series.””> We anticipate with pleasure the remaining numbers of the work. 


IIl.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


History OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. By GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1896. 


This is the fourth volume in the ‘‘ International Theological Library.’’ 
Its predecessors have been Driver’s Introduction to the Old Testament, 
Smyth’s Christian Ethics and Bruce’s Apologetics. It is, accordingly, in the 
succession of scholarly work, and must expect to be measured by a high 
standard. It isa little unfortunate, as Prof. Fisher tells us in his Preface, 
that he had to swap horses in crossing the stream from his Lectures to their 
reproduction in this book. He decided to give up the old method of ‘‘ Gen- 
eral and Special Doctrinal History,” and follow thaf started by Nitzsch, 
elaborated by Thomasius, and made such a brilliant success by Harnack. 
He aims at treating each cycle of thought, the work of each great theo- 
logian by itself, in its genesis and development asa totality. In this effort, 
however, he has been only partially successful; and there are still many 
places in which the reader feels a lack of unity in the thoughts presented. 
The narrow theory of dogma, adopted by Harnack, is wisely given up, and 
the wider outlook of the History of Theology defended. Movements of 
religious thought are followed down to our own day, and include the views 
of even Spencer, Huxley, Mill and Matthew Arnold. The material is 
arranged chronologically rather than logically. It falls into three Parts— 
ancient, medizval and modern theology—and these are subdivided into five 
periods: (1) that of the early types of theology to the fully established con- 
ception of the pre-mundane Logos (A.D. 300); (2) the development of 
Patristic theology—so far the scheme is that of Harnack and Loofs, who 
make the origin and the development of dogma, the two great historic divis- 
ions; (3) Roman Catholic theology in the Middle Ages; (4) Reformation 
and Post-reformation theology, and (5) ‘‘ theology as affected by modern 
philosophy and scientific researches,”’ from the time of Locke and Leibnitz 
to the present. Within these rubrics much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation has been gathered, arranged and clearly presented. 

Weare told that “ the limitations of space compelled the exclusion of a larger 
amount of critical comment than its pages contain.’? Of course what to leave 
out and what to put in a book of this sort is a matter upon which few would 
entirely agree. It seems to me, for example, that chap. iiin Period I, de- 
scribing ‘* Ecclesiastical Writers,’ might have been omitted from a brief his- 
tory of doctrine. There is no corresponding chapter in the other periods. 
On the other hand, we are inclined to think that Dr. Fisher left too much 
“ critical comment’ out of his book. He everywhere instructs the reader. 
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He brings together facts, thoughts, movements, and in terse, luminous narra- 
tive spreads them out before us. But we miss the master of system in the 
master of sentences. His motto is ‘‘ nothing extenuate, nor set down aught 
in malice.’? He interprets this principle, however, so timidly, that he sets 
down naught in emphasis, in sharp contrast, in far-opening perspective. He 
asks questions which he does not answer. Or still oftener he hurries us over 
ground full of inquiry without planting a single interrogation to mark his 
course. At the outset of his study he comes to the crucial question in recent 
discussions of historical theology: ‘‘ What is to be referred to the Gospel and 
what to Greek philosophical thought ?”’ (p. 32) He tells us ‘it is the task 
of Biblical and historical scholarship to ascertain ”’ the reply to this; to point 
out both ‘* the nature and the limit’ of the foreign material in question. I 
don’t think it is aside from exact truth to say that our author nowhere de- 
scribes either the nature or the extent of the philosophic material which is 
said to have perverted true doctrinal development. He follows Harnack in 
Stating the problem, but fails to follow him in getting rid of the responsi- 
bility of solving it by the theory that these opposites do not show them- 
selves fully apart in history, and that the origin of much of this philosophy 
is hopelessly blended with primitive Christianity (Engl. Trans. i, p. 132f). 
When we enter the post-Apostolic Church, the inquiring student is led at 
once to ask the reason of many things. How was the teaching of Apostolic 
men, New Testament Theology, related to the theology of the Apostolic 
Fathers ? What were the causes of the ‘ Legalism ’’ which appeared at 
once in the Church of the second century ? What of the failure of men like 
Clement and Ignatius to grasp the real meaning of Christ’s sacrifice ? What 
of the supposed ‘fall’? from New Testament teachings to those of post- 
Apostolic men? On all these points Dr. Fisher gives only very incidental 
information. Of course he is writing a single volume on a wide subject ; 
but for that very reason, we feel, he should bring the pragmatic element 
more into prominence. Goethe has said somewhere, “in der Beschriinkung 
zeigt sich der Meister.” In a brief history of doctrine it is very important 
that the great, leading features, the impelling, shaping causes should stand 
clearly forth, and that the few details for which room can be found should 
characteristically illustrate the great principles at stake. 

Prof. Fisher’s book hardly meets these requirements. He does not follow 
closely enough Ranke’s great rule for historic writing,—to plunge first 
into the sources till the past lives again for us, and then, full of living 
impressions, write so as to reproduce past life and thought just as we 
saw it. He writes too much as if he were following secondary sources 
of information, and thereby loses the sharpness of immediate impressions. 
Hence he can say in one place, Hippolytus ‘‘ would appear to have been 
a bishop of a seceding party’’ (p. 38); in another, ‘‘ Hippolytus led a 
schismatical party ” (p. 82); and in a third, Hippolytus was beyond doubt 
‘*a rival bishop” (p. 102). Among the Apologists he names Miltiades, 
Apollinaris and Melito, whose writings are lost, but does not see Athena- 
goras, whose Apology and book on the Resurrection we have. He has 
read the writings of Justin, but when he comes to present the central 
teachings of that great apologist, his Logos Christology, he gathers them, 
references and all, though not always correctly, from Purves’ book on Justin 
Martyr (cf., pp. 148f., of Purves, with pp. 63f. of Fisher). The remark of 
Fisher, ** The Logos is the origin of divine revelation,” is not as correct a 
representation of the doctrine of Justin as that of Purves, ‘‘ the Logos is the 
organ of all divine revelation.”’ Von Engelhardt’s book on Justin is inci- 
dentally referred to; but the student is given no hint respecting the radical 
attitude taken by that writer towards the theology of Justin, and its impor- 
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tant bearing, as seen in Harnack, Loofs and others, upon the whole question 
of the supposed Hellenization of the gospel by the Apologist. Prof. Fisher 
avoids all complications possible, all problems, and keeps on the even tenor of 
his narrative. He speaks of the earliest creeds with admirable clearness 
(p. 71), but does not allude to Caspari’s work, nor the attempts of Harnack 
and his followers to eliminate the Fatherhood of God, the Divinity of Christ 
and the Personality of the Spirit from the Apostle’s Creed. 

We have a like feeling when we turn to later theology and Dr. Fisher’s 
account of it. For example, let us glance at the description of Abelard and 
of Duns Scotus, the beginner and ender, in an important sense, of scholasti- 
cism. He does not tell us that the writing for which Abelard was condemned 
at Soissong has been recently discovered and published (1891) by Stélzle. He 
does not seem to have followed Denifle’s investigations (Archiv, i, 402f; 
584ff), who discovered Abelard’s Theologia (it was published 1891 by Gietl), 
showed that it underlay all our ‘‘ Sentences’ of Abelard, and formed a text- 
book in three parts on (1) fides, (2) sacramentum and (3) charitas; also that 
Abelard, contrary to current views, left an influential school, which included 
in it two popes, Celestine II and Alexander III, as immediate pupils of 
Abelard. Such fresh information as the above is found in Miiller’s Kirchen- 
geschichte (1892), where the further important result of Denifle’s investiga- 
tions is recorded, viz.. that Abelard’s method led to the systematic as distin- 
guished from the sentence treatment of theology. Speaking of the influence 
of Abelard upon Lombard, Fisher says he was ‘ obviously much affected ”’ 
by Abelard. Miiller points out that we now see that ‘‘ his Christology is the 
immediate continuation of that of Abelard’ (S. 487). Such remarks show 
the difference between indirect and immediate knowledge of ancient theolog- 
ians. The same difference appears in grasping and presenting the teachings 
of Abelard. The newer information shows that the Christology of this theo- 
logian was the centre of his system, and therefore must be given the first 
place in describing his theology. Dr. Fisher gives no systematic account of 
the views of Abelard. 

Similar defects appear in his treatment of Duns Scotus. A student natur- 
ally asks: What principle in Duns’ theology upset the theory of Thomas and 
brought ruin ultimately upon all scholasticism. There is no doubt, as 
Loofs clearly indicates (DG. S. 180), that it was Duns’ doctrine of God, and, 
connected therewith, his doctrine of man, that overthrew current scholasti- 
cism. The question arose: What makes a thing right? Is it right because 
God commands it; or does God command it because it is right? Scotus 
took the first view, and held whatever God commands, that is whatever God 
chooses, is right. Both God and man can will regardless of world without or 
mind within. If that be so, then Christian theology, being only what God 
chose and not resting upon necessary truth, has no reason for being what it 
is; and as it has no reason it cannot be proven by logic; hence scholasticism 
lost its foundation and fell. But Prof. Fisher does not show his readers all 
this; he leaves them to gather it from separated remarks about the will of 
God and the theology of Scotus in general. Speaking of the crisis brought 
by him, Harnack says: ‘‘ This enormous turning about was produced by 
Duns Scotus ”’ (iii, 429). Readers of Dr. Fisher’s book would not get any 
such impression’ of the theory of Scotus. 

We had marked other passages, in reference to the Waldenses, the Mys- 
tics, Roman Catholic theology after the Council of Trent, and the School of 
Ritschl for remark, but need not dwell upon these. Enough has been said 
to illustrate what we think is the chief weakness of this instructive book. 
It lacks grasp, proportion of statement, appreciation of the philosophy of 
history and determination to show the causes of the events and tendencies 
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which it describes. But its account of what was said and done remains and 
is very instructive. This is especially true of the modern period, preémi- 
nently so of English and American theological movements, brief, connected 
accounts of which are not so numerous as are those of the earlier periods and 
of continental theology. The closing chapter on ‘‘ Certain theological ten- 
dencies in recent times’’ leaves nothing to be desired in its clearness and 
impartiality. 

The following slight inaccuracies have been observed : Patrum Apostolics, 
p. 46, should be of course Patrum Apostolicorum. On p. 103, Athanasius Adv. 
Ar. iv. 18,1, is quoted as containing the words ‘the name of the Son and 
Spirit will of necessity cease when the need of them has been supplied.” 
In my edition of Athanasius, that of Thilo, I do not find the words. Per- 
haps Dr. Fisher has confounded some comment on Athanasius with the words 
of that Father. He says, p. 118, ‘‘ In the West, in the last half of the second 
century, the theology of Origen had no considerable influence.’’ Of course 
it could not ; for Origen was only a boy of fifteen when the second century 
closed. The third century must be meant. ‘Copious extracts’? from 
Dionysius of Rome are said to occur in Athanasius De Decret. vi; but these 
extracts are to be found in chap. xxvi(p.115). ‘Theodore of Tarsus is called 
‘*the first Archbishop of Canterbury ” (p. 203). But what of Augustine and 
others? Theodore was the seventh Archbishop of Canterbury. The Sym- 
bol of Elipandus (p. 205) is not in the Epistula ad Elipandum, but in the 
Ep. adversus Elip. The Ritschlian theologian is Herrmann, not Herrman 
(p. 529), and. his Verkehr appeared 1886, not 1846, as mistakably quoted from 
Orr, p. 520. 

Chicago. Huaeu M. Scorr. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Translated from the German oF FELIX MAKOWER, 
Barrister in Berlin. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 


The phrase, Constitutional History, is perhaps ambiguous. The Church 
of England is not treated in the volume as an independent or, at least, a 
self-sufficient body, having a constitution of its own and having ecclesias- 
tical life in itself; but as a creation of the State and as dependent on the 
State for existence and for privilege. The title would better have been, 
‘“*The History of the Relations of the Church of England to the State.’’ 
This would have described precisely the aim and scope of the work. 

** There is not and there never was on this earth,’’ wrote Macaulay, ‘Sa 
work of human policy so well deserving of examination as the Roman Cath- 
olic Church.” Had he said the Church of England he would not have 
greatly erred. The state Church of the ‘‘ dominant partner ” of the United 
Kingdom, ‘‘ as a work of human policy,” especially, merits the careful study 
of all who are not members of it. This is not the point of view from which 
we have been lately commended to contemplate this wealthiest of religious 
establishments. We have been urged above all to fix our regard upon its 
** historic episcopate ;”’ and to recognize in that office the survival of the 
apostolic order, the source of Church legislation, the conditio sine qua non 
of the Church’s existence, the fountain of sacramental grace and the 
attracting centre around which all ecclesiastical fragments must revolve 
obediently if the great ideal of a United Christendom is ever to be realized. 

Now we cannot better indicate the value and the special function of a 
work like this Constitutional History, than by taking up the English episco- 
pate as a substantive part of the Church of England and pointing out, with 
the aid of the volume, its relations to the State. The Sovereign is the 
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supreme Head of the Church. This was the title granted by Parliament 
in the reign of Henry VIII. In that of Elizabeth, when, after the reign of 
Mary, a new act of supremacy was passed, the title was changed. The new 
designation is contained in the supremacy oath. Oath is to be taken “ that 
the Queen’s Highness is the only Supreme Governor of this Realm... . as 
well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal.’? The 
power thus vested in the Sovereign is not the power to do priestly or episco- 
pal acts (e. g., to administer the sacraments, to ordain, etc.), potestas ordinis ; 
for the sovereign as such isa layman. The only exception to this limitation 
is to be found in the exercise of discipline, potestas clavium; as when the 
civil power in the administration of its own laws inflicted punishment on 
those who absented themselves from the Holy Communion. The Sovereign’s 
power as Supreme Governor is called the power of jurisdiction, potestas juris- 
dictionis. It will be seen at once, that the phrase potestas jurisdictionis by 
itself does not help us to determine the extent of the authority exercised by 
the lay or civil government over the Church. The sovereign power in every 
State in which the Church exists as a civil corporation has the power of juris- 
diction. This is only to say that the State is sovereign in all temporal matters. 
Beyond this, however, the Sovereign, in England, has ecclesiastical power of 
jurisdiction ; that isto say, the whole potestas belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, except only the potestas ordinis, is vested ultimately in the Crown. 

What an overwhelming power this is will be evident to any one who will 
study the history of Convocation ; and will contrast the feeble and fatuous 
struggles of the clergy of the Church of England to assert their spiritual 
autonomy with the prolonged and successful conflict of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland for self-government. Not to dwell on this, let 
us bring before us the exercise of the State’s power in relation to the ‘‘ historic 
episcopate.”? For, as I have already said, it is the Anglican episcopate as an 
apostolic fountain of grace that we have of late been specially exhorted to 
study and admire. This volume, of course, sets forth the laws of England 
touching the appointment of bishops. And the law has not been substan- 
tially changed since the Reformation, except during the reign of Philip and 
Mary, when the bishops were Roman. The electors of the vacant diocese 
receive from the Crown leave to elect (congé d’eslire). Upon this they meet, 
and go through the form of election. All the while they have in their pos- 
session a letter missive, from the Crown (the Prime Minister), telling them 
whom to elect, which direction they would not dare to disobey. It is through 
a succession of prelates thus appointed by the chief of one of the political 
parties that the Protestant Episcopalian bishops in the colonies of Great 
Britain and the United States get what they conceive to be their apostolic 
character. 

The frank and easy, if not uncomplaining, subordination of the English 
Church to the civil government, of which the acceptance of the politically 
appointed bishops is an instance, is seen also in the whole history of Convo- 
cation, in the law of patronage, and in the conflict of the Puritan clergy 
concerning the Church’s right and duty to exercise discipline. One of the 
painful results of this easy subordination has been the defense by the great 
body of the English clergy of whatever prerogative the Monarch for the time 
being assumed to be his, and the earnestness and even enthusiasm with which, 
in times of tyranny, they have taught the doctrine of passive resistance. 

The great value of this volume to us, who are keenly alive to the evils of 
denominationalism, is, that it brings into clear view the relations between a 
Church so constituted and the Monarchy with which it is legally connected, 
and so informs us of the existence of even worse evils. The book is divided 
into five chapters: first, ‘‘ The History of the Constitution of the Church ;’ 
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second, ‘* Sources of Ecclesiastical Law ; ” third, ‘* Relations of the Church 
of England to other Christian Churches; fourth, ‘‘ The Clergy and their 
Orders; ” fifth, ** The Several Authorities in the Church.” There is also a 
full Appendix presenting important original documents, such as the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon, and the statute of Provisors. The book is written in 
good spirit and with great clearness of style. Though a barrister in Berlin, 
and, presumably, not a member of the Church of England, the author ex- 
hibits absolute fairness. It ought to bein the library of every serious student 
of Church History. 
Princeton. JOHN DE WITT. 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH CHURCH History. Compiled 
from Original Sources by HENRY GEE, F.S.A., and WILLIAM JOHN 
Harpy, F.S.A. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 


A volume like this has long been a desideratum. We are not surprised to 
find in the Preface the statement, that it ‘‘ has been completed in order to 
meet a want frequently felt by students who desire to see for themselves the 
text of the more important documents referred to in the course of their 
reading.’’? Of the documents printed in the volume, the first is: ‘‘ The Sig- 
natories at the Council of Arles.’’ Its date is 314. The last, the 124th, is 
the ‘“‘Act of Settlement,’’ passed in 1700. The list contains precisely those 
Acts of Parliament, Ordinances of the Crown, Declarations of Synods and 
Convocations, Petitions and Letters, which a student of English Church 
History most often desires and desires very much to see, but which, until this 
book was published, were scattered in many volumes, the most of which were 
difficult of access. The documents themselves have been admirably edited. If 
a document, as originally published, did not have with it a synopsis of its 
contents, this has been supplied, and each Act or Decree or Petition is 
prefaced with a statement setting forth its historical connections. The book 
lacks nothing to make it perfect of its kind, except an Index to the separate 
documents: but an Index, however gratifying its possession would be, 
could hardly have been expected. Perhaps, also, it would have kept the 
students frown the documents themselves, which it has been the aim of the 
authors to bring to their attention. All students of Church History are 
deeply indebted to Mr. Gee and Mr. Hardy. 

Princeton. JOHN DE WITT. 


ANDREAS HYPERIUS, voornamelyk als Homileet. Rede, gehouden by de 
overdracht van het rectoraat aan de Theologische School van de Gerefor- 
meerde Kerken in Nederland, op Dec. 6, 1895, door P. BIESTERVELD. 
Kampen: G. Ph. Zalsman, 1895. 


According to an old custom, the professors of the Seminary at Kampen 
rotate in filling the position of dean or ‘‘ rector” in the institution. The 
outgoing rector pronounces the annual “ rectoral oration,’ and some of these 
orations have been of great theological and scientific value. This book, or 
rather brochure, is one of them, pronounced on December 6, 1895, by Prof. 
P. Biesterveld, and published in a somewhat enlarged form. Together with 
rather voluminous notes, it covers 196 octavo pages. The Netherlands are 
fully awake to the importance of historical researches; and, although the 
science of history occupies a rather anomalous position in the universities, 
the influence of men like Drs. Fruin, Jorissen, Acquoy and Blok has created 
a tendency, which makes itself felt in every direction. Prof. Biesterveld 
occupies the chair of Homiletics and Practical Theology in the Seminary of 
the Free Churches, and has therefore selected a homogeneous historical topic. 
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In the Preface to his oration, he describes the broad aims of Calvinism, 
which affect all the relations of life. Then follows a brief biographical 
sketch of Hyperius, his intellectual equipment, his conversion to Protestant- 
ism, his accidental arrival at Marburg, for reasons of economy in 1541, and 
his multiform labors in its university till his death in 1564 (pp. 11-21). 
Hyperius exerted himself in the fields of Encyclopedia, Dogmatics, Exegesis 
and Homiletics, and to this last activity Prof. Biesterveld specially calls 
attention. 

In the second main part of the oration this homiletical work is described 
in detail, with a very full analysis of the two treatises on the subject, left by 
Hyperius. These are (1) ‘‘ De formandis concionibus sacris,”’ and (2) ‘* Topica 
Theologica.”” This part of the book is specially valuable to the student of 
the history of homiletics, since it gives a very clear idea of the system of 
Hyperius (pp. 29-92). The importance of Hyperius as a “homilete”’ is 
proven from three considerations: (1) that he was the first truly scientific 
* homilete ; ’’ (2) that he built on distinctively Reformed principles ; (3) that 
he treated both the formal and material part of homiletics in a practical 
way. Prof. Biesterveld closes with a critical review of the principles of 
Hyperius and their application. 

The comparative lack of renown of such a man as Hyperius is easily 
explained by the fact that he was a Calvinist in principle, laboring at a 
Lutheran university; and that he labored and died at Marburg, in the very 
period wherein the struggle between the two tendencies was relentlessly 
bitter. The author refers to this fact (p. 28) but not to the environment. 

The whole discourse is worthy of a careful perusal by students in this 
department and by preachers in general ; it evinces great industry and pains- 
taking investigation on the part of its author, and reflects credit on the Sem- 
inary where it was pronounced. It may, however, be questioned whether it 
was a happy thought to enlarge it beyond its original form, since there is 
now a manifest discrepancy between the title and the work. It is too large 
for a discourse, too small for a complete and exhaustive discussion of the 
subject, and the author was manifestly conscious of this fact. The value of 
the treatise is further limited, for all but classically trained readers, by the 
superabundance of Latin quotations and phrases. Their translation in the 
text would have detracted nothing from the scholarly character of the 
author’s work and would have greatly enhanced its general usefulness. All 
in all, however, Prof. Biesterveld has greatly obliged the churches by his 
work. 

Holland, Mich. HENRY E. DOSKER. 


History of the Jewish Nation after the Destruction of Jerusalem under Titus. 
By the Rev. Alfred Edersheim, M.A., D.D., Ph.D., ete. Revised by the 
Rev. Henry A. White, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With a 
Preface by the Rev. William Sanday, D.D.. LL.D., Margaret Professor of 
Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, pp. xvi, 5538. (London, 
New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896.) The History of 
the Jewish Nation after the Destruction of Jerusalem, by the young Jewish 
minister of the Free Church of Old Aberdeen, first saw the light in 1856, 
and not only was a remarkable book for ‘‘a young man of thirty whose career 
had been broken by the struggles and sacrifices consequent upon his conver- 
sion to Christianity,’’ but was, and was at once recognized as, the first worthy 
treatment of its subject in English, and as such quickly passed into a second 
edition. It remains yet not only a monument of Dr. Edersheim’s talents 
and powers, but an admirable history. But in matters of Jewish historical 
investigation it is a far cry from 1856 to 1896: these forty years have been 
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. rich to an unexampled degree in investigation and discovery in the history 
of the periods covered. It is an act of piety to the distinguished author, 
therefore, as well as an act of justice to the public which Mr. White has per- 
formed in thoroughly revising Dr. Edersheim’s pages for this their third issue. 
In this revised form the work will continue to fill the place it has so long 
worthily occupied. Of course Mr. White’s and Dr. Edersheim’s judgment 
might not always have coincided, and there is a possibility that we should 
have had, in places, a slightly different statement had Dr. Edersheim lived 
to do his own revising. But these differences would be minute, and we may 
be sure that we have in the revised history a book which Dr. Edersheim 
himself would much prefer to its unrevised form.—Studia Biblica et Eccle- 
siastica. Essays Chiefly on Biblical and Patristic Criticism. By Members 
of the University of Oxford. Vol.iv. 8vo,pp. 324. (Oxford: At the Cla- 
rendon Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896). It is the ecclesias- 
tical side which predominates in this new volume of Oxford studies. The 
delightful lecture of Canon Hicks on ‘‘St. Paul and Hellenism’ with 
which the volume opens, and the characteristically detailed and pointed 
paper on ‘‘ The ‘ Galatia’ of St. Paul and the ‘ Galatic Territory’ of Acts,” 
by Prof. Ramsay, which follows it, exhaust the Biblical studies which the 
volume contains; and these fill only about fifty pages. The three studies in 
church history which occupy the rest of the volume are real contributions to 
our detailed knowledge. The first gives us a new recension of both the 
Greek and Latin texts of the Acta Pilati, made by Mr. Conybeare. The 
second is a very extended study of ‘‘the purpose of the world-process and 
the problem of evil, as explained in the Clementine and Lactantian writings 
in a system of subordinate Dualism,” from the pen of Mr. F. W. Bussell. 
The gem of the collection is the third ecclesiastical paper—a thorough study 
of the style and language of St. Cyprian, by Mr. E. W. Watson—another 
mark of the labor now being expended upon the philology of patristic Latin by 
Oxford scholars. Altogether this volume of the Oxford studies will bring 
to students of patristics a welcome gift.—— Six Lectures on the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. By Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D., Sometime Hulsean Profes- 
sor and Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
12mo, pp. vii, 188. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895.) 
Through the pious care of his son, Mr. Arthur Fenton Hort, it seems we are 
after all to know Dr. Hort as we have often hoped but never expected to 
know one who so severely withheld his product from the public. Not only 
his more scholastic studies, but such more popular writings as these delight- 
ful lectures on the Ante-Nicene Fathers are now publishing: and to them 
Mr. Hort has lately added a Life and Letters of his distinguished father. 
Even these popular lectures were composed, we are told, ‘‘ with all Dr. 
Hort’s accustomed care,’’ that is, with that fullness of detailed knowledge 
and thoroughness of acquaintance. with his subject and anxiety for exact 
accuracy of statement which were his distinguishing characteristics as a 
student of Christian antiquities, and which sometimes are pushed to an 
extreme which made them almost weaknesses—défauts des qualités. It is 
pleasant to have these popular lectures, too, that we may the better realize 
that Dr. Hort was after all a clear and cogent writer: for he has been 
reproached also with inability to express himself. For our part, we have 
never appreciated the force of this reproach: and these lectures will surely 
do much to take it away. It will go without saying that they constitute a 
real contribution to our better appreciation of those great men, Clement and 
Hermas, Ignatius and Polycarp, Justin and Irenzeus, Hippolytus and the 
Alexandrian Clement, Tertullian and Cyprian and Origen, of whom they 
treat.—The Apology and Acts of Appollonius and Other Monuments of 
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Early Christianity. Edited with a General Preface, Introductions, Notes, 
etc., by F. C. Conybeare, M.A., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
8vo, pp. viii, 360. (London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1894.) We must not permit the slashing style of Mr. Cony- 
beare’s historical criticism to blind us to the acuteness and often the insight 
of his remarks on the origin and history of the ‘‘ monuments of early Chris- 
tianity’’ which he has brought together in this volume, much less to the 
value and interest of the collection itself. His ultimate object in preparing 
the volume, he tells his readers, “is to give, in a succession of vivid pictures 
or glimpses, an insight into the practical working of Christianity during the 
first three centuries of its history.’? In doing this he has translated for us 
nearly a dozen Acts of Saints from a series of Armenian Martyria, published 
at Venice, in 1874: and has thus made the form of these legends which was 
current in the Armenian Church accessible to a wide circle of readers. His 
sprightly introductions to the several pieces give English readers a point 
of view and information for estimating their historical character, and his 
notes will enable them to apprehend the relation of the Armenian recension 
to the versions of the same legends current in more accessible languages. 
The volume makes a very welcome addition to the mass of early Christian 
narrative literature accessible to us.——Das Apostolische Symbolik. Seine 
Entstehung, sein geschichtlicher Sinn, seine urspriingliche Stellung im 
Kultus und in der Theologie der Kirche. Ein Beitrag zur Symbolik und 
Dogmengeschichte von D. Ferdinand Kattenbusch, ordentlichem Professor 
der Theologie in Giessen. Erster Band: ‘‘ Die Grundgestalt des Taufsym- 
bols. 8vo, pp. xiv,410. (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1594; 
New York: Lemcke & Buechner.) This bulky volume forms only the first 
part of the comprehensive treatise on the Apostles’ Creed which has been 
projected, and indeed already prepared though not yet wholly published, by 
the competent hand of Prof. Kattenbusch. The present installment deals only 
with the puzzling questions which have arisen concerning the literary history 
of this fundamental Christian Creed: the next volume, which, although in the 
main ready for the press, is yet held back, will be given to the discussion of 
the contents and doctrine of the Creed. Of course Dr. Kattenbusch takes 
hold of the work where Caspari left it: he does not agree with some of Cas- 
pari’s conclusions, but of course be enters into his abundant labors and 
readily acknowledges that his own work would have been impossible save for 
the former scholar’s wide investigations. What Caspari failed to do, is what 
Dr. Kattenbusch attempts—to treat the problem comprehensively and in its 
entirety, and to offer a survey of all the available material with indication of 
the conclusions to which it leads. Sucha task, he remarks, has been possible 
only at the price of confining himself to the printed material. But such is 
the task whick the book undertakes and carries through with that diligence 
and command of details which seems possible only to a German student of 
the front rank. One turns over these pages and reads in them the discus- 
sions of the Western Formulas—Old Roman, Italian, African, and West- 
European; and then of the Oriental Formulas—Syro-Palestinian, Egyptian, 
Asian—with ever-growing wonder and satisfaction. Here, indeed, is a com- 
prehensive survey of the whole literary history of the Creed, from which all 
who wish to be informed concerning it may hereafter well take their start. 
We shall wait for the completion of the work before undertaking a criticism 
of its contents. Meanwhile we will only pause to remark that by no means the 
least interesting portion of the volume is the introductory history of the 
study of the Apostles’ Creed. It seems that doubt as to its apostolic origin 
was first spread in the West through the statements of the Greeks who 
attended the Council of Ferrara in 1488; that Erasmus is to be credited with 
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the first real investigation into its origin; and that after him the greatest 
names are Vossius, Usher, Voetius, King, Caspari. This account of the history 
of work on the Creed is marked by all the fullness of knowledge of detail, 
minute accuracy and fairness of judgment which characterize the work 
itself.——The Apostles’ Creed: Its Relation to Primitive Christianity. By 
H. B. Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, etc. 12mo, 
pp. 110. (London: C.J. Clay & Sons; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894). 
This admirable little book has grown out of a short course of lectures deliv- 
ered in the Divinity School at Cambridge, the nature of which was deter- 
mined by the appearance, in the pages of the Nineteenth Century, of Mrs. 
Ward’s translation of Harnack’s attack on the Apostles’ Creed. As was to be 
expected of Dr. Swete, the rejoinder he offers is characterized by all the con- 
troversial amenities and is written in the simplest of styles and yet is as pro- 
found and complete as if it had bristled with invectives and technicalities. 
After a short general introduction, he takes up in turn the doctrinal clauses 
which have been criticised, and discusses in the most lucid way their relation 
to primitive Christian teaching. Short and untechnical as it is, the little 
book is a distinct contribution to the general knowledge of early Christian 
theology.—History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack, Ordinary Profes- 
sor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the Royal Academy 
of Science, Berlin. Translated from the third German edition, by Neil 
Buchanan. Vol. i. 8vo, pp. xxii, 304. (London: Williams & Norgate; 
Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1895.) We can only wonder that the translation 
into English of Dr. Harnack’s great work on the History of Dogma has had 
to wait so long. The fullness of Dr. Harnack’s information, his remarkable 
grasp upon his material, the freshness of his presentation and the novelty and 
fruitfulness of his method, combined with the brilliancy of his speculations 
and the destructive nature of his results to render his book epoch-making in 
the highest sense of the term: and as he truly says in the Preface he has 
supplied to the English translation, it is only when a theological book is read 
in both German and English that it takes a place in the world’s literature. 
It is not necessary at this late date to inform our readers of the positions 
assumed or reached by Dr. Harnack, much less to enter into any detailed 
account or criticism of the contents of his book. Those who are as yet unin- 
formed of these matters must be referred to the notice of the German edition 
which Prof. H. M. Scott printed in this REVIEW on the appearance of its last 
volume (see vol. ii, pp. 513 sq.). Would that it were true, as Dr. Harnack sug- 
gests, that in a historical treatise as distinguished from a theological one, we 
should not need to ask after the ‘‘ standpoint ’’ of the author, but only after 
his capacity, knowledge and veracity. His own work, however, presents the 
sufficient disproof of such a notion: it can never be understood or rightly esti- 
mated save as it is approached with a clear conception of the author’s Ritschl- 
ite ‘‘ standpoint ’’—save as there is a frank recognition from the beginning 
that it is written by one so wholly out of sympathy with the entire complex 
of Christian doctrine, that he is almost passionately determined to be rid of 
it all in the interest of what he conceives to be the Christian religion, and is 
ready for that end to be rid also of all that gives it support and authority. 
The present issue of the English translation contains only a little more than 
a third of the first volume of the German original. This raises an appalling 
prospect of the cost of the whole: seven or eight volumes will be required 
to complete the work, and at two dollars and a half apiece this will make 
the entire work come to about twenty dollars. This volume includes, how- 
ever, the most characteristic portions of the treatise. It includes the famous 
chapter on the ‘* Presuppositions of the History of Dogma” in which the 
groundwork is laid for the explanation of Christian dogma as corruption of 
47 
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Christianity. It includes also the revolutionary chapter on Marcion which 
represents his as the greatest of the minds which early gave themselves to 
the study of Christianity, the discoverer of Paulinism and the precursor of 
Augustine. And it includes in the excursus ‘On the Different Notions of 
Preéxistence,’’ which first appeared in the second German edition, one of the 
neatest and most characteristic pieces of Harnackian construction that the 
whole work contains: here the original conception of Jesus is assumed to 
have been a purely humanitarian one, Paul is made the inventor of his 
proper Deity and consequent incarnation, and it is majesterially pronounced 
that ‘‘ there is only one idea of preéxistence ’’ which can stand against reason 
and history—the idea which resolves it into foreknowledge in the mind of 
God! With this volume alone in his hands, therefore, the reader can obtain 
a very fair idea of Dr. Harnack’s * standpoint ’’ and methods, and of the gen- 
eral character of his work. The translation, though not always felicitous or 
even exact, is yet sufficiently good to enable the reader to do this with confi- 
dence and comfort—and to await the appearance of the subsequent volumes 
with patience mixed with a desire that they may either be made to contain 
a larger section of the matter or be issued at a lower price. ——The Roman 
See in the Early Church, and other Studies in Church History. By William 
Bright, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 12mo, pp. viii, 490. (London, New York and 
Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896.) We may cherish the hope that 
Dr. Bright will give us something better after a while than a volume of 
essays, but meanwhile nobody gives us historical essays that are more to our 
taste or profit. The title paper in this his latest volume, which is made up 
out of two papers in the Church Quarterly Review called out by Mr. Luke 
Rivington’s The Primitive Church and the See of Peter, extends indeed almost 
to the dimensions of a treatise and presents a very valuable sketch of the 
relations of the Roman See to the other sections of the early Church and of 
its estimation among them. The other papers included in the volume treat of 
‘*St. Ambrose and the Empire,’ ‘* Alexandria and Chalcedon,’’ ‘‘ The 
Church and the ‘ Barbarian ’ Invaders,” ‘‘ The Celtic Churches in the British 
Isles,’’ and ‘‘ The English Church in the Reign of Elizabeth.” It will not 
require saying to those who know Dr. Bright’s mode of handling history 
that each subject is treated with special knowledge and care and each paper 
is delightfully written.—— Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of Hampole, 
an English Father of the Church, and His Followers. Edited by C. Horst- 
man, late Professor in the University of Berlin. S8vo, pp. xiv, 443. (Lon- 
don: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895.) 
The bastard-title announces this well-packed volume to be volume i of a 
‘Library of Early English Writers” to be edited by Mr. Horstman: 
beyond this there is neither Announcement, Preface, Index, nor Table of 
Contents to tell the reader what to expect of the series or what he may find 
in the volume before him. There is a fragment of an interesting ‘‘ introduc- 
tion,’”’ beginning without title on p. v, and breaking off without explanation 
at p. xiv, with a simple *“* To be continued.’ After that come only the 442 
solidly printed pages of text, the nature of which the reader is left to divine 
from the meagrv head-notes to the pieces and the running titles. Few such 
valuable publications, it is safe to say, have ever been cast upon the world 
with so little care for their reception. For, on examination, the volume is 
found to be a careful transcript from the MSS. of the chief English writings 
of Richard Rolle and his followers, and therefore a contribution of almost 
equal importance to the history of English literature and of English 
theology. For Richard Rolle unites in himself the two characters of the 
first writer to employ the English tongue to any great extent, and the 
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prince of English mystics, ‘‘ the English Bonaventura, whose writings cover 
nearly the same ground of mystic, moral and popular theology as those of 
that great writer.” In the little shred of an ‘‘ introduction” here given 
us, Mr. Horstman begins by discriminating the Saxon character and then 
applies this to the history of scholasticism and mysticism, tracing the influ. 
ence of Saxon individualism alike in the destructive scholasticism of Duns 
Scotus and in the reaction from his subtleties represented in the mysticism 
embodied in Richard Rolle. In the body of the book he prints in full the 
extant English writings of Richard Rolle with a critical apparatus and notes, 
as well as most of the similar pieces associated with them in the MSS., some 
of which can be with confidence ascribed to one or another of his pupils. 
The volume will be indispensable to the student of English mysticism and 
as well to the investigator into the history of early English literature.—— 
Die beiden letzten Lebensjahre von Johannes Calvin. Von Dr. th. Adolph 
Zahn. 8vo, pp. viii, 205. (Leipzig: E. Ungleich, 1895.) Among those who 
hold up the banner of Evangelical and Reformed truth in the hard-bestead 
Germany of our times, none is more courageous and constant than Dr. 
Adolph Zahn. <A ceaselessly active defender of the Word of God against 
all critical attacks, he is also a ‘‘ Calvinist without reserve’ and an ardent 
admirer of the great head of the Calvinistic movement. To his other writ- 
ings, designed to express his appreciation of Calvin and to make him known 
to this forgetful generation, in the combined strength and beauty of his 
character, he has added this detailed study of the last two years of his life. 
The book is written in Dr. Zahn’s fluent and pointed styleand makes pleasant 
as well as instructive reading: and it gives a picture of Calvin’s closing 
days which, one would think, would be attractive even to Calvin’s enemies. 
Dr. Zahn does not stint his praises: e. g., ‘Calvin is errorless in his teach- 
ing: his confession is the rounded sum of all the acquisitions of the Reform- 

There is no such thing as improvement, progress, beyond him : 
he is the crown of al] the doctrinal development of the Christian Church.”’ 
It is Calvin’s glory that even such unmeasured praise has its measure of 
truth.—— The Layman’s Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer. Being 
a Short History of its Development. By the Rev. Edwin H. Eland, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. With Facsimile. 8vo, pp. viii, 195. (London, 
New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896.) Mr. Eland gives 
in this little volume, which must be a boon to that no doubt large class of 
Episcopal laymen who would like to know the meaning of the elements of 
their Book of Common Prayer, a plain and simple yet tolerably thorough and 
detailed account of the origin of the English Prayer Book and of the ele- 
ments that enter into it. He writes from a High Church point of view, but 
seldom obtrusively—save, indeed, when he needs to characterize the ‘‘ foreign 
Reformers ”’ and those who are agreed with them in England. Possibly the 
narrative becomes a little dry at times; but it is particularly painstaking, 
and will serve to many who are not laymen as a handbook for the under- 
standing of the Prayer Book as well as an accurate account of its origin. 
—Archbishop Wake and the Project of Union (1717-1720) between the Gal- 
lican and Anglican Churches. By J. H. Lupton, B.D., Surmaster of St. 
Paul’s School, and Preacher of Grey’s Inn, etc. 8vo, pp. xi, 142. (London: 
George Bell & Sons; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896.) The interest- 
ing episode in the busy life of Archbishop Wake, a pretty full study of which 
is offered in this dissertation, is somewhat exaggerated when it is called a 
project of union between the Gallican and Anglican Churches. It amounted 
only to a somewhat desultory correspondence between Archbishop Wake, 
writing, as he is careful to insist, merely as a private individual, and two 
Jansenist Doctors of the Sorbonne, who, resting under the displeasure of the 
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Pope and knowing not what to expect from that quarter, appear to be feeling 
about for some support. The correspondence which Mr. Lupton prints is 
entirely honorable to both parties and opens to us the points of view of men 
of ability and learning in the English and French Churches in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The two chapters he has prefixed on Gallicanism 
and the state of the French Church at the time, and the glance he has given 
in closing at the present state of the French Church supply a setting for the 
correspondence which will make it intelligible to all.——Bible Class Primers. 
Edited by Prof. Salmond, D.D., Aberdeen. The Free Church of Scotland. 
Her Ancestry, Her Claims, and Her Conflicts. By the Rev. C. G. McCrie, 
D.D. 32mo, pp. 117. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896.) The author’s aim in this booklet is not 
to furnish a sketch of the history of the Church of Scotland from the stand- 
point of the Free Church, but to trace the Free Church principle in the his- 
tory of the Church of Scotland. In his own words: ‘‘ The aim has simply 
been to place the distinctive principles of the Free Church in their historical 
setting, and to show how it has fared with the great truth of the independ- 
ence of the Church in things spiritual from age to age in Scotland.’? The 
aim of the tract is therefore much the same as that of Dr. Thomas Brown’s 
Chalmers’ Lectures (noticed in this REVIEW, vol. iv, p. 156), except that the 
matter is now to be presented in primer form. The work has been very well 
done indeed and we are inclined to pronounce the result a perfect Bible 
Class Primer.—A Discourse Commemorative of the Reverend Talbot Wilson 
Chambers, S.T.D., LL.D. By the Rev. Edward B. Coe, D.D., LL.D. 4to, 
pp. 76. (New York, 1896.) ——In Memoriam Rev. Talbot Wilson Chambers, 
S.T.D. 12mo, pp. 14. (New York, 1896.) These two memorial publica- 
tions embalm the memory of the late Dr. Chambers for the church which 
he served for so many years. The smaller pamphlet is from the hand of one 
who mourns his loss as a pastor, and commemorates particularly the setting 
up of a memorial window to his memory in the Middle Dutch Church of 
New York. The larger pamphlet contains the memorial discourse which 
was delivered in two of the collegiate churches on appointment of the con- 
sistory. It is a discourse of great beauty, recounting the outline of Dr. 
Chambers’ life and services with appreciative discrimination, and is worthy 
at once of its subject, its author and the great church it represents. There 
are points on which Dr. Chambers and Dr. Coe did not see eye to eye: on 
most of these we are of Dr. Chambers’ opinion; but we recognize the faith- 
ful justice with which Dr. Coe adverts to them, though on one or two mat- 
ters it is obvious that Dr. Coe was not perfectly informed. The paper by Dr. 
Searle in the present number of this REVIEW, in which Dr. Chambers’ career 
is sketched and his great service to the Church of God fittingly estimated, 
renders it impertinent for us to enter here renewedly on the subject. Let us 
but record our deep sense of the propriety of applying to him, as Dr. Coe does, 
his own remark about Dr. Charles Hodge, that ‘“‘ his long life bears witness to 
the wisdom of governing one’s course, not by the eddying currents of human 
opinion, but by the polar star of truth and duty.”——The Religious Forces 
of the United States, Enumerated, Classified, and Described on the Basis of 
the Government Census of 1890. With an Introduction on the Condition 
and Character of American Christianity. By H. K. Carroll, LL.D., in 
charge of the Division of Churches, Eleventh Census. Revised, January 1, 
1896, with additional tables of statistics for the five years since the census of 
1890. 12mo, pp. lxvi, 478. (New York: The Christian Literature Co., 1893 
[sic].) It is pleasant to record the issue of a thoroughly revised edition of 
Dr. Carroll’s statistical account of the churches in the United States,so soon 
after its first appearance (in 1893). The matter added has increased the 
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number of pages by less than thirty : but it is not in increased size that such 
a revision counts. It may illustrate the impossibility of attaining exact 
accuracy in dealing with so many details, that even yet one may meet with 
a statement here and there which needs some revision. For example, on p. 
278, the account of the constitution of the Synod in the Presbyterian 
Churches is inaccurate. The necessity which required the addition of the 
last sentence to the second paragraph on p. 282 should rather have led to the 
cancelling of the paragraph. For an account of the contents and value of 
the book we must refer the reader to Dr. Dennis’ full review of the first edi- 
tion in this REVIEW, vol. v, pp. 722 sg.— Addresses Delivered at the Quarter 
Century Anniversary of the Reunion of the Old and New School Presbyterian 
Churches, held in the Third Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 23, 
1895. With a Preface and other Introductory matter. Published by order 
of the General Assembly. 12mo, pp. 94. (Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, etc., 1895.) In this little volume the Presbyterian Church has 
given permanent form to the three interesting addresses with which she com- 
memorated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the reunion of her two branches, 
which had existed apart for a generation. To the addresses have been pre- 
fixed a reprint of the Busis of Reunion and the Reunion Convention, and 
of the Action of the Assembly of 1895, commemorative of the Anniversary. 
The volume forms a fitting souvenir of the interesting occasion.—Sunset 
Memories. By Rev. Nicholas Vansant, of the Newark Annual Conference. 
Author of The Life and Character of the Rev. H. Mattison, D.D., etc. With 
an Introduction by Gen. James F. Rusling. 12mo, pp. 271. (New York: 
Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings, 1896.) A singularly com- 
plete and attractive picture of a long life’s service in preaching the Gospel, 
by a Methodist minister whose life nearly covers the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Vansant himself speaks of the record as really the annals of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the Conferences in which he has served. The 
reader takes away with him a clear view of the great work of the ministry 
and of the growth of the Church in these regions, and withal a high appre- 
ciation of those quiet workers by whose labors the Church of Christ grows. 


IV.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


ZUR VERSOHNUNGSLEHRE. Eine dogmatische Untersuchung, von THEO- 
DOR HAERING, Dr. und Professor der Theologie. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1893. 


DIE STELLVERTRETENDE BEDEUTUNG DER PERSON JESU CHRISTI. Von 
ERNsT CREMER, lic. theol., Pfarrer zu Lich im Grosherzogtum Hessen. 
Guetersloh: Druck und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1892. 


DIE VERGEBUNG DER SUNDEN DURCH JEsus. Eine biblisch-theologische 
Untersuchung zur Versihnungslehre, von lic. theol. ERNST CREMER, 
a.o. Professor d. Theol. in Marburg. Guetersloh: Druck und Verlag 
von C. Bertelsmann, 1895. 


The pamphlets named above are not very recent publications, and yet they 
are full of interesting matter which never grows stale. They all treat of the 
same subject, the doctrine of redemption through Jesus Christ. Their 
authors represent two different schools, Prof. Haering walking in the foot- 
steps of Ritschl, Prof. Cremer striking out on a new path, which runs nearly 
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parallel with evangelical views, and which, if I am not mistaken, on account 
of its originality, is called ‘‘ The School of Cremer.”’ 

Both authors confine their investigations, in the pamphlets before us, to a 
single point of this doctrine, viz., to the vicarious nature of redemption. 
The title of Prof. Haering’s treatise does not announce the special purpose 
of the writer. Zur Verséhnungslehre is the simple inscription of his little 
book. He intimates that he has something to say about the doctrine of 
redemption, but what this something is we must gather from the bouk itself. 
On opening its pages we soon notice that he desires to prove, that the idea of 
revelation covers the whole doctrine of redemption, as far as its true nature is 
concerned. Prof. Cremer, on the contrary, gives us at once an insight into the 
character of his treatise, by telling us that his subject will be: The Signification 
of the Person of Christ as a Substitute. According to him substitution is the 
nature of the doctrine of redemption, and the originality of this idea, as pre- 
sented by him, consists in emphasizing the person of Christ in the work of 
substitution. He has been very happy, it seems to me, in the formulation of 
his theme. It is the entire substance of his book reduced to a single sen- 
tence. His second treatise, The Remission of Sins by Jesus, may be looked 
upon as a corollary to his first. It contains an answer to the question, occa- 
sionally met with, why it is that Jesus had the power to forgive sins, before 
He had as yet made atonement for sin. Whilst the first and the second 
treatises are of a dogmatical character, the last named is “a biblico-theo- 
logical investigation.”’ 

Both writers are in earnest, and approach their subject well equipped. 
They give evidence of having thought much and deeply about the questions 
involved in their great theme before they ventured to come before the public 
with the results of their investigations. It is a pleasure to acknowledge that 
both writers, but especially Prof. Cremer, know how to speak about a hack- 
neyed subject in a highly interesting and profitable manner. I have derived 
much benefit from reading these seemingly insignificant booklets, and I am 
sure the readers of our REVIEW will have the same experience, if they fol- 
Jow my advice and acquaint themselves with the results of the authors’ ripe 
thought. 

Prof. Haering tries to prove that the doctrine of redemption, as formulated 
by orthodox theologians, ought to be relinquished as untenable. Forms 
vanish from time to time, he maintains, but the underlying principles re- 
main ever the same, unchanged and unchangeable. This general fact he 
applies to the doctrine of redemption. The religious principle of redemption 
(Grundgedanke) remains the same through all the ages of the development 
of Christian theology ; but the idea of substitution, which has been for many 
years the accepted theological formulation of the religious principle of redemp- 
tion, ought to be supplanted by the idea of revelation so vigorously advocated 
by Ritschl and his faithful pupils. The influence of this master upon Dr. 
Haering is easily noticed in the emphasis the latter lays upon revelation as 
the true exponent of the religious principle in the light of the present status 
of theological science. It is only fair to say, however, that Dr. Haering does 
not entirely set aside the idea of substitution. He retains it in his develop- 
ment of the doctrine of redemption, in the form of representation ( Vertretung 
instead of Stellvertretung). Christ, according to our author, is in a certain 
sense, our representative, but not our substitute. There is a great difference 
between these two terms. Representation excludes the vicarious character 
of substitution. Theidea of substitution, as formulated by Prof. Haering, 
includes believers, who also consecrate themselves to God as Christ did. 
This is the reason why he distinguishes inclusive from exclusive substitution. 
According to our author Christ reveals unto us in His own person the love 
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of the Father. His idea of revelation includes a great deal. Representation 
is a subordinate part of it. Christ not only announces to us the stupendous 
fact that we are objects of God’s love, although we have turned our backs 
upon Him, but He is in Himself the personal revelation of God’s inmost 
heart. Between Christ, who knows God as never man knew Him, and His 
Father there exists a perfect relation of confidence and love. This relation- 
ship the Saviour has sustained from the beginning to the end of His earthly 
career. The most absolute assurance of God’s love to Him never deserted 
Him. Even in the moment of extremest sadness and anguish, when God hid 
His face from Him, Christ remained steadfast in His love and trust. Noth- 
ing could prevail upon Him to forsake His God, of whose love He was con- 
vinced. It gave Him courage and strength to meet death in steadfastly ad- 
hering to His official calling (Beruf). This is the revelation of God’s love in 
Christ. He has made the Father known unto us. There is no other source 
of information. In Christ alone we know the Father. Christology is the- 
ology. In Christ’s relation to the Father we behold the Father’s face. 

Prof. Haering undoubtedly says many excellent things about the glory of 
the person of Christ as our Redeemer. And yet we are not satisfied with his 
formulation of the idea of redemption. Tfle sufferings and death of Christ 
have no vicarious value in his estimation. He discards the pena vicaria 
(vicarious punishment) entirely. Christ has not borne anything in our stead. 
He is the assurance of God’s love. This we see in a special manner in His 
last agony. His idea of representation may include a great deal,as we have 
already said, yet in itself it cannot give satisfaction to the sinner’s heart, 
burdened with a sense of guilt. The Father loves Christ, it is true, and 
Christ reciprocates this love: but what is this to us? Have we not to con- 
sider the question quanti ponderis sit peccatum? How does Prof. Haering 
meet this difficulty ? He admits that there is a sense of guilt in the sinner’s 
heart, and he acknowledges the objective reality of it. A sinner ought to 
feel guilty, because he is guilty. In his theology, however, there is no lia- 
bility to punishment on account of the guilt contracted. God has not 
changed His relation to man on account of his sinfulness. God is not an 
angry God on account of the rebellion of His children. Christ did not bear 
any peena vicaria, because there is no pena at all to be borne. The sense of 
guilt has to be removed; that isall. But how? Oursense of guilt is right: 
but the distrust and suspicion it causes in our relation to God is entirely 
wrong. Christ’s implicit trust in God draws us to the Saviour and enables 
us to believe in the love of the Father as Christ did in the circumstances 
wherein He was placed. It is true, Christ was perfect in His relation to the 
Father, whilst we are imperfect and weak. But in trusting in the Father’s 
love, as revealed in Christ, we may look away from all our imperfections, 
beholding Christ as our representative, in whom and for whose sake God 
forgives us our sins. The terms ‘tin Christ ”’ and ‘‘ for Christ’s sake ” have 
an orthodox sound. In Prof. Haering’s system, however, they signify some- 
thing else. They have noconnection with substitution in the old sense, and 
are, therefore, exponents of quite a different sentiment. We may not be 
perfect yet, but we learn to believe that God looks upon us in His love as He 
does upon Christ, for Christ and we belong to the kingdom of God, and as 
subjects of that kingdom we consecrate ourselves to God as well as we can. 
Dr. Haering thinks that this view saves the moral aspect of the doctrine of 
redemption. A man, whose sins are forgiven, consecrates Himself to the 
Father’s service. How weak soever his beginnings may be, his ethical purpose 
isthere. It is easily seen that the doctrine of justification in the old orthodox 
sense can no longer be maintained, if such a view of redemption is enter- 
tained. Dr. Haering defends his position against those who accuse him of a 
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revival of Hugo Grotius’ doctrine, so drastically exemplified by the Kansas 
Judge who condemned a horsethief to death, saying: You are not hanged 
because you have stolen horses, but in order that horses may not. be stolen. 
It is true, Dr. Haering’s doctrine does not favor the view that Christ has 
died in order that sinners might be deterred from sinning. Comparisons are 
odious, they say, but if a comparison were allowed, I might venture the sug- 
gestion that his theory and the moral theory of Horace Bushnell have many 
points in common. All the moral theories of the doctrine of redemption are 
linked together. When the Arminians speak of living faith, accentuating 
the living and not faith as such, or when Rabanus maintains: Virtus fidei 
salvat hominem, it is the same error, caused by ignorance of the doctrine of 
justification and of the total depravity of man. 

The method of Dr. Haering is very simple, but to the point. In his doc- 
trine of redemption he distinguishes between the religious principle and its 
theological formulation. Accordingly, he divides his treatise into two 
parts: (1) The religious principle; and (2) the dogmatic formulation. 
The Holy Scriptures are not in his view the ultimate test of our dogmatic 
formulations. The religious principle takes this place. In the times of the 
apostles the religious principle hafi already been deformed to some extent by 
the influence of current ideas and by its adjustment to existing conditions. 
The Jewish sacrifices, ¢e.g., have moulded Paul’s theology. Our author 
thinks to act more wisely by distilling the quintessence of the doctrine of 
redemption from all the theological formulations that have ever been at- 
tempted since the time of the apostles, and then confining himself to the 
principle itself embodied in the historical Christ. In such a way he 
imagines that he will be able to formulate the theological doctrine of 
redemption in harmony with the requirements of our age. For us, who 
believe that the Holy Scriptures are the written Word of God, a perfect 
organism of God’s revelation of Himself, such a moral theory of redemp- 
tion as Prof. Haering presents to us is an utter impossibility. The Holy 
Scriptures are not only the source of our religious ideas, but also the 
norm of our theological formulations. We certainly believe in the progres- 
sive development of theology as a science, but this development is not subject 
to such radical revolutions as Prof. Haering wants us to believe. It is a sorry 
sight to see theologians always busy tearing down the buildings that have 
been reared in former ages, in order to build anew upon the foundation of a 
meagre religious principle. An epistemology which requires of us such an 
attitude towards the work of former ages, is certainly by no means a safe 
guide. Modern theology has to retrace its steps in order to advance in true 
knowledge. Theologians who do not acknowledge the infallibility and in- 
errancy of the Scriptures as the rule of our faith and life are in error, how 
many fine thoughts soever they may give to the world. 

A wrong attitude towards the Holy Scriptures, also, is my main objection 
to Prof. Cremer’s otherwise most excellent treatises. He stands nearer to the 
Reformers than Prof. Haering, and yet he is under the influence of modern 
theological views regarding the Bible. He, too, isof the opinion that we have 
to distinguish in the Holy Scriptures between the sayings of Christ and the 
writings of the apostles. The former have an absolute authority, the latter 
are subordinated to the former. This comes out especially in his biblico- 
theological investigation about the remission of sins by Jesus. He meets the 
assertion of modern theologians, that there is a discrepancy between Christ 
Himself and the apostles with regard to the remission of sins, by admitting 
that the doctrine of the apostles has to give way before the authority of 
Christ’s sayings, if it cannot be proved that they are in perfect agreement 
with one another. He tries, however, to prove, in harmony with the prin- 
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ciples of Biblical theology, that there is no disagreement. Modern theo- 
logians maintain that Christ in forgiving sins never mentions the necessity 
of His vicarious suffering and death, whilst the apostles make the blood 
and the cross of Christ the chief cornerstone of the remission of sins. In an 
original and ingenious way, Prof. Cremer tries to prove that Christ as the 
Lord of the world (Herr der Welt) in a forgiving frame of mind (Verhalten) 
assured sinners, whilst he was on the earth, that their sins were forgiven. 
This he supplements by giving more prominence to the person of 
Christ than to His work in the doctrine of redemption. He maintains that 
orthodox theologians have erred in keeping the person of Christ too much in 
the background and in emphasizing too strongly His death. Let me say here 
in passing, that we have to maintain the unity of soterology and soteriology in 
viewing Christ as the servant of Jehovah and as Mediator. Especially this 
latter term signifies the two ideas of Redeemer and redemption. Granted 
that the person of Christ has not been sufficiently brought forward in the 
writings of the older theologians, yet I cannot see how this towr de force in 
Biblical theology removes the difficulty spoken of just now. The fact re- 
mains that Christ, before he died, forgave sins without reference to His 
death, whilst, the apostles preach Christ crucified and raised from the dead as 
the only ground of the redemption of our souls. If we believe, however, that 
the Holy Scriptures are the work of the Holy Spirit, an organism of God’s 
revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ, then we can easily account for this 
seeming discrepancy. In Christ we behold Him who forgives sins on His 
own authority and in His own name, in the Old Testament as well as in the 
New, before His atoning death and after it; the apostles have been commis- 
sioned by the Holy Spirit to teach us on what ground the authority and 
power of Christ rest. Certainly this is not found in His being the Lord of 
the world, but in the vicarious quality of the Mediator’s work. 

This idea of Christ in His capacity as Redeemer being the Lord of the 
world is also a substitute for the justitia distributiva, for which there is no 
place in Cremer’s system. This proves how intimately soteriology and the- 
ology proper are connected, and how unsafe it is to ‘‘ Christologize’’ dog- 
matics. Cremer maintains, and we have met with this assertion more than 
once, that the Holy Scriptures speak of the justice of God as a benefit and an 
act of grace, shown to those who suffer injustice in this world. He does not 
prove his position, but simply makes this statement. That God’s justice in 
the government of the world is a revelation of His glory and an. act of grace 
to His elect is undoubtedly true; but when the waters of the great flood destroy 
the lives of the ungodly and at the same time save Noah and his family, is this 
not justitia distributiva ? In this point, as well as in the idea of the king- 
dom, Cremer is in touch with Ritschl’s theology, but bya happy inconsistency 
he guards himself against drawing the conclusions to which this theologian 
came. The justice of God is the cornerstone of His government; Christ, 
the servant of Jehovah, numbered with the transgressors and treated as such, 
isour righteousness. This may be old theology; but I modestly claim that it 
cannot be easily improved. 

Prof. Haering numbers Cremer among those whose point of view is more 
friendly towards Ritschl than other orthodox theologians. It is true, Cremer, 
who is a child of his time, finds much to admire in Ritschl’s and Hoffmann’s 
doctrines of redemption. And yet a deep gulf yawns between them. Cremer 
believes with heart and soul in the Godhead of Christ in the old sense of the 
word. It is refreshing to read what he says about this matter. I cannot 
refrain from transcribing one passage, which is very fine indeed. Says he: 
‘*TIs it possible to adjust the seeming contradiction between being and appear- 
ance (Wesen und Erscheinung—the Kantian noumenon and phenomenon) 
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by means of a distinction between a judgment of being and a judgment of 
value (Seinsurteil und Werturteil), whereby as far as being is concerned 
certainly one only is God, He whom we do not see, as far as value is taken 
into consideration the man Jesus also, which would lead us to the acknowl- 
edgment that He is God for us without the necessity of conceding that He is 
God in reality ? Is it possible to call Him God who is not? To attribute 
divine value to Him who is not God essentially, but only man? Predicate 
and subject ought to agree; this, however, is not the case, if you distinguish 
between noumenon and phenomenon in Jesus Christ.”” I wish that all who 
are inclined to Ritschlianism might see the force of these simple questions. 
Here Cremer and Ritschl travel on different roads, whilst orthodox theologiaus 
and Cremer are companions, traveling together. 

Against Hoffmann as well as against Ritsch], Cremer maintains the doctrine 
of substitution. He believes in vicarious punishment, and he knows quanti 
ponderis sit peccatum. He knows Christ as the Lamb of God and the eternal 
High Priest. I rejoice in such signs of renewed interest in the doctrine of 
substitution, and it is gratifying to notice that Prof. Cremer comes out fear- 
lessly for the old-fashioned formulation of the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity. 
I am convinced, however, that the theologians of Germany need several 
things in order that they may regain their footing on the solid foundation of 
Reformation theology: 1. A well-founded conviction that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are in the fullest sense the written Word of God. 2. To bring their 
Christology and soteriology in intimate connection with the faith of the 
churches in the Trinity. 3. To cultivate the historical connection of our 
faith with that of former ages. Reading Cremer’s treatises, I am grateful 
but not satisfied. 

Dubuque, Iowa. N. M. STEFFENS. 


Christ’s Idea of the Supernatural. By John H. Denison. Crown 8vo, pp. 
423. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895.) Dr. Denison 
evidently has written this readable book with a distinctly apologetical intent 
—with the wish, as he expresses it himself (p. 389), of ‘‘ rendering Christ’s view 
into the thought of our own times.”’ But there are two very diverse kinds 
of apologetics. One takes its starting point from Christianity and attempts 
to validate by right reason the Christian conception of things: if it succeeds, 
it has given a truly objective vindication of Christianity which will stand 
good with all right-thinking men. The other takes its starting point from 
some special one of those little systems which, the poet tells us, have their 
day, and seeks to render Christianity acceptable to its adherents—to read 
Christianity, in a word, in its terms. Even if successful, this method 
amounts to only an argumentum ad hominem and has only a subjective 
validity, and its results will be useful only to those of this special way of 
thinking. It is, moreover, attended with the grave danger, especially if the 
apologist himself is an adherent of the philosophy in the terms of which 
Christianity is to be restated, that it will issue simply in the restatement of 
the tenets of this philosophy in language borrowed from Christianity—that 
is, in the evaporation of Christianity in whole or in part and the substitution 
of the philosophical creed of the writer for it. This is what happened in the 
early Church with those philosophizing Christians whom we call the Gnosties. 
This is what happened again on a higher plane with theScholastics. And this is 
what has happened again with Dr. Denison. He has done his work well : we 
are inclined to say supremely well. We can only say of it that to those who 
like this sort of a thing, this must be just the sort of a thing they will like. 
It is our fortune not to like this sort of a thing. We prefer unadulterated 
Christianity to the adulterated article, however wisely and skillfully the 
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mixture is made. There are many things admirably said by Dr. Denison: 
there are many more that would seem to us admirable were we permitted to 
translate them back, out of the terms of ‘‘ the thought of our own times ”’ 
(i.e., of course, of Dr. Denison’s special mode of thinking), into the 
terms of ‘* Christ’s view ’’—which are after all more universal and more satis- 
factory to the native intellect. It is a matter of surprise, indeed, how nearly 
Dr. Denison succeeds in expanding his philosophy to embrace the greater 
contents of Christianity. Surely he has shown that one already preoccupied 
with his philosophical scheme may not despair of adjusting Christianity to 
it in some sort at least. But what he has done, nevertheless, is to adjust Chris- 
tianity to his philosophy, instead of adjusting his philosophy to Christianity ; 
and to our thinking that is simply putting the big pot into the little one. 
The particular philosophy into which Dr. Denison would transmute Chris- 
tianity is a special form of modern idealistic phenomenalism, the central 
tenet of which is ‘‘the unity between the natural and spiritual worlds,” 
and which lays great stress on the conception that“ the unity of nature some- 
how takes in God.’”? These ideas are accordingly represented as the central 
teachings of Christ, whose idea of the supernatural is made out to be that the 
supernatural and the spiritual are synonyms: ‘the supernatural and the 
spiritual are the same thing ”’ (p. 349); ‘‘ the spiritual is the supernatural ”’ 
(p. 254). Remarkable skill is shown, as we have said, in adjusting the chief 
doctrines of Christianity to this position: and sometimes there is even a cer- 
tain speciousness attending the effort, as, e.g., in the discussion of Paul’s use 
of the adjective ‘‘ spiritual.”” But we need not here follow out the line of 
argument.—ZIn the Household of Faith. By the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, 
M.A., Rector of the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Baltimore, 
Author of The Old Church in the New Land, etc. 12mo, pp. x, 295. (London, 
New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896.) The author of 
this little book declares that its object is not controversial, but that it is in- 
tended only to strengthen ‘in the faith of the Gospel’ those whom he can 
already call ‘‘ our own church people.”? Though the reader will scarcely be 
able to acquit it of a controversial tone and sometimes even of so strong a 
controversial spirit that the truth of history, for example, erects no barrier 
to its bias, he will readily allow that it is admirably adapted to serve the end 
for which it is put forward. It contains a simple and luminous exposition of 
the elements of the Episcopalian system and of the Episcopalian claims, with 
due distinction between what is deemed of the essence of the system and 
what may be thought only eminently desirable. ‘Such things as baptism, 
holy communion, bishops, belong,”’ we are told, ‘‘ essentially to the Church’s 
constitution,”’ with which she cannot dispense and remain a Church at all 
(pp. 181, 26); while ‘* dioceses, archbishops, rectors, vestries and the like belong 
to her temporal organization only,and may be dispensed with and the Church 
still be here ’’ (p. 181). The care and clearness with which the whole scheme 
is explained should be a model to other denominations, which would find 
their profit in devoting something of the same zeal, tempered, no doubt, with 
alittle more knowledge, in indoctrinating their adherents with their distinctive 
teachings. We cannot recommend to imitation, however, such a chapter 
as that on the Scottish Church : the amazing presentation here would be pro- 
nounced disgraceful did not the author’s weakness in historical fact else- 
where (as ¢.g., p. 203) give ground for hope that lack of sound information 
rather than something worse lies at the basis of the gross distortion of facts 
which characterizes this chapter.—A Primer of Roman Catholicism; or, 
The Doctrines of the Church of Rome briefly Examined in the Light of 
Scripture. By the Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, D.D., Vicar of St. John’s, 
Liverpool, etc. 18mo, pp. 160. (London: The Religious Tract Society ; 
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New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. [1896].) This is a cautious, 
careful, discriminating little book which meets a real need. It does not pre- 
tend to be more than a “‘ primer,”’ sending those of its readers who care ‘‘ to 
go further’? to Blakeney’s Manual of the Romish Controversy, Littledale’s 
Plain Reasons Against Joining the Church of Rome and Salmon’s Infallibility 
of the Church. But it itself covers the ground as fully and fairly as was pos- 
sible to its limited extent, and presents the Romish controversy with clearness 
and force. Dr. Wright’s pronounced evangelicism enables him to make his 
argument from the standpoint of the general Protestant consciousness, and 
it is needless to say few could have done it better. 





V.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


AN AID TO THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM. By OTTo THELEMANN, 
Detmold, Germany. Translated by Rev. M. Peters, A.M., B.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis in the Ursinus School 
of Theology. 8vo, pp. xxiv,512. Reading, Pa.: James I. Good, 1896. 








































The author of this volume, Rev. Otto Thelemann, is the Superintendent 
of Churches in Lippe, Germany, and writes for ‘‘ Reformed candidates for 
the ministry who do not come into contact with the Heidelberg Catechism 
at the university, as well as members of the church who desire to inform 
themselves more fully as to what is Reformed in doctrine and practice, and 
how both of these are grounded in the Word of God.’’ This design of the 
work, admirably adapts it to the purposes of the translator, Rev. M. Peters, 
and the publisher, Rev. James I. Good, D.D., both members of the faculty 
of the Ursinus School of Theology at Collegeville, Pa., the latter occupying 
the Chair of Theology, and the former that of New Testament Literature 
and Exegesis. The Ursinus School was founded by Dr. Bomberger for the 
purpose of teaching Reformed Theology, from which it was believed the 
School of Mercersburg, and now of Lancaster, had departed. Dr. Gerhart’s 
two volumes, reviewed by Dr. Darling in the January number of this 
REVIEW, represents the one school, and this the other. This work, repre- 
senting the historical teaching of the Catechism, and born and brought forth 
in the land of the Reformation and of the Heidelberg Catechism, is peculiarly 
adapted to the design of the Ursinus School. The author’s library is evi- 
dently made up of continental writers, and those of Reformation times. It 
is therefore a voice from Germany testifying to the Reformed faith, and 
showing the truth and beauty of the treasure hid in the field, and its adapta- 
tion to all times and all climes. The work of translating has been done with 
great care. From time to time, portions have been published in the Re- 
formed Church Historical Magazine, edited by Dr. Good, and opportunity 
given for proof-reading by many, and such corrections as might be needful 
for the final impression. We have thus a volume highly creditable to the 
translator for its good English and perspicuous style. Unlike many transla- 
tions of German works, this can be read and understood readily. A more 
copious index of subjects, and an index of Scripture quotations would largely 
increase the usefulness of the work. 

The Aid is soundly evangelical. God is the supreme authority, and there 
is no other authority in religion save His Word. ‘‘ The old reformed prin- 
ciple is, the Word and the entire Word and nothing but the Word.’”’? The 
so-called Apostle’s Creed is only astatement of the great truths of the Gospel 
and derives authority, not from the Church stating these truths, but from 
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God revealing them in His Word. It isto be interpreted by the Word of 
God, not the Word of God by it. The Church is not an object of faith, to be 
believed in, or on, as we believe ina divine person. Faith in, involves a 
personal relation between persons. We believe God has a Church in the 
world. ‘The election of God is the-ground upon which membership rests 
and eternal life is its end.”’ The Church is the sphere of the Spirit’s activity 
in grace, and communion of saints, forgiveness of sins, resurrection and 
eternal life are the blessings Hecommunicates. Sacraments do not communi- 
cate grace of themselves, any more than the mere hearing of the Word of 
God. This rests on the sacrifice of Christ on the cross, to which both the 
Word and the sacrament point, and which is laid hold of by faith. The one 
sacrifice of Christ on the crossabolishes the whole sacrificial service. Hence the 
altar as the place of offering has been abolished, even as the oldest churches had 
no altar. It is to the table of the Lord that believers come in the Eucharist, 
and an altar and altar-liturgy are dangerous innovations, jeopardizing the 
faith delivered to the saints. The same is true of baptism in private, and 
the use of sponsors. Both sacraments are public ordinances of the Church, 
and it belongs to another system to administer them in private, teaching 
men that they may be saved by rites. Confirmation is another rite Rome 
made much of, which the Reformation fathers repudiated. Youth were in- 
structed, and when of proper age and found prepared they confessed their 
faith and were admitted to the Lord’s Table. The rite was introduced into 
the churches of the Continent in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
but did not find acceptance till the middle of the century, and then first in 
the Lutheran Church. We believe this reintroduction of the rite was due 
to the influence of the celebrated pietist, Spener, and his motive was to give 
solemnity to the act of uniting with the Church and make it the means of 
lifting church membership from a cold and dead formalism. 

It would be well if all our churches whose affinity is with the continental 
Reformation could read and receive the Rev. Mr. Thelemann’s teaching on 
Confirmation. Unless extreme care be used, it is the dead fly in the pure 
ointment and belittles the need of conversion. The more the work is read, 
the more it will be appreciated. The Rev. Mr. Peters has done the whole 
English-speaking church a service in making it accessible. Not too deep 
or technical for intelligent laymen, and every point fortified by apt proofs 
from the Scriptures, its widest use will ground the church in the Word of 
God as the fountain of its life. 

Allentown, Pa. J. F. POLLOCK. 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER. By JOHN WATSON, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1896. 74x 5, pp. 338. 


‘* Tan Maclaren ’’ won the ear of a great public by his delightful stories, 
especially Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush, and has well earned the eager 
interest with which it accepts the present volume. His readers became so 
intimate with the cottage, kirk and kirkyard of his stories that they have felt 
as if they themselves were part of the companies to be found there, and 
would know just how to greet Drumsheugh and take the sayings of Jamie 
Soutar. Even persons ordinarily shy of.religious conversation have taken 
warm interest in such talk with the persons of those dramas. Some of the 
charm of those colloquies has been the freedom of debate, the sorry appear- 
ance that hypocrisy makes in that encounter, and the credit and mastery 
that genuine good character achieves in the long run, both in the composite 
person of the individual, made up as he is of good, bad and indifferent, and 
in the composite company made up in the same way of different sorts of 
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persons. The criterion of the best character is always made to be likeness 
to Christ ; and that makes the stories so wholesome. 

Every one feels that the deepest interest of the stories demands more than 
fiction is adequate to express. Those free debates sometimes appear 
equivocal, and one would like to have the decision of an umpire. Some 
precious truths come to only half expression. When Dr. Watson, therefore, 
superseding ‘‘Ian Maclaren’ and leaving aside fiction, appears ina book 
entitled as this one, his eager public feels sure that in it will be found some 
of the desired conclusions. This expectation is realized in a gratifying way 
in many passages. Nearly all of chap. iii, ‘“The Sovereignty of Character,’’ and 
of chap. ix, “‘ Devotion to a Person the Dynamic of Religion,” and pp. 214-218 
of chap. x, ‘‘ Judgment According to Type,” are perhaps the best examples. 
But some of ‘‘ Ian Maclaren’s ”’ public will be disappointed and grieved to find 
that Dr. Watson awards the palm to the side of debates that ought not to 
triumph, and presses the half-truths in that way that makes them hurtful 
errors. 

This volume comprises articles that originally appeared in The Expositor, 
and that appear here in fifteen chapters, entitled ‘‘ Jesus Our Supreme 
Teacher,”’ ‘‘ The Development of Truth,” ‘‘ The Sovereignty of Character,’’ 
** Ageless Life,’’ ‘Sin an Act of Self-Will,” ‘‘ The Culture of the Cross,” 
‘¢ Faith the Sixth Sense,”’ ‘* The Law of Spiritual Gravitation,” ‘* Devotion 
toa Person the Dynamic of Religion,” ‘‘ Judgment According to Type,” 
‘* Optimism the Attitude of Faith,’ ‘‘ Fatherhood the Final Idea of God,” 
‘*The Foresight of Faith,’ ‘‘ The Continuity of Life,” ‘‘ The Kingdom of 
God.” The title suggests no polemic; yet the book is very polemic against 
representations of the mind of Jesus by others. Its contention is stated 
thus: * The religion of Christians is not the Bible in all its parts, but first of 
all that portion which is its soul, by which the teaching of prophets and 
apostles must itself be judged—the very words of Jesus” (p. 14). It is 
repeated thus: ‘* What is to be laid down in the strongest terms and held in 
perpetual remembrance is, that Jesus gave in substance final tuuth, and that 
no apostle or saint could or did add to the original deposit, however much 
he might expand or enforce it’ (p. 30). Dr. Watson intimates that a reforma- 
tion is in progress like that of the sixteenth century. He calls it: ** Our 
Reformation.’? The above quotations state the principle of its advance, 
which is ‘* return to Jesus.” 

To clear the way for exclusive attention to the recorded words of Jesus in 
the Gospels as the only way to know the mind of the Master, Dr. Watson 
adjusts the relation of the apostles to this subject, and gives the value of 
theologies and creeds that set forth belief about it.. The latter is the first to 
receive notice and gets attention all through the book. The former is 
noticed, pp. 35-40. He inculcates with regard to both, that they are to be 
corrected by what we learn from the words of Jesus. Concerning apostles 
he puts the situation thus: ‘‘ The question comes really to this: Ought we 
to read St. Paul in the light of Jesus, or Jesus in the light of St. Paul ? and 
it is difficult to see how any one can hesitate in his reply who believes either 
in the divinity of Jesus’ person, or the divinity of His teaching ”’ (p. 39). 
There ought indeed to be no hesitation what to reply, seeing Jesus has given 
His mind on that subject repeated]y. It is the opposite of what Dr. Watson 
contends for. Christ said to His apostles: ‘‘ Ye shall be my witnesses.” 
‘* When the Comforter is come,.... even the Spirit of truth, . ... heshall 
bear witness of me; and ye also bear witness, because ye have been with me 
from the beginning.”’ ‘‘ He that heareth you heareth me; and he that rejecteth 
you rejecteth me; and he that rejecteth me rejecteth him that sent me.” 
Dr. Watson takes a position towards his subject which must be unexpected 
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to most of his readers. It is no indifferent matter. The course of wisdom 
has been that enforced by Peter: ‘‘ We have the word of prophecy made 
more sure; whereunto ye do well that ye take heed as unto a lamp shining 
in a dark place, until the day dawn.” Is ita sign that ‘ the day-star has 
arisen ”? that it is proposed to know the mind of Christ without the help of 
apostolic prophecy ? What comes of dispensing with that “lamp ?’? What 
comes of dispensing with those that have used that lamp while the darkness 
demanded such light? In other words, what comes of dispensing with the 
helpful company of theologies and creeds ? 

Taking first the latter, it may be said, that if Dr. Watson thought good to 
treat his subject without any reference to thevlogies and creeds, no one could 
find fault. But he elaborates his subject with continual references to them 
—as he misrepresents them. Not that he pays no tribute of honor to them. 
He says: ‘* Theology in the department of dogma or ethics requires no justi- 
fication ; it only calls for limitation” (p.7). ‘* None can belittle the function 
of the queen of sciences, or deny her right to theorize regarding the divine 
purpose and the eternal righteousness”? (p. 117). This is the best he says of 
it. The words we italicize may be made the heads of chapters for all his 
other references to it. These references betray that he has mostly in mind the 
theology nearest to him, that is theology as embodied in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. This becomes plain because one meets with the familiar 
caricatures of its doctrines ; as one recognizes portraits of presidential candi- 
dates in the political cartoons of the journals opposing them. The following 
are instances. ‘* Jesus never suggested that what would have been immoral in 
man might be moral in God ”’ (p. 138). ‘‘ He never insisted that what was 
absolutely incredible to man was therefore all the more likely to be true with 
God” (p. 184). ‘* The presence of the living Christ, the object of adoration 
and service . . . . is apt to be obscured in the Christian consciousness of the 
Church by two different influences. One a mechanical theology which 
builds every act of Christ into the structure of a system till no virtue comes 
from the flowing garments of his life, because they are nothing but the dead 
grave-clothes of a dead Lord’’ (p, 195). ‘‘ Jesus has differed from that soli- 
tary creed which has raised uncharitableness into an article of faith..... 
No power will ever convince a reasonable being that one man should be 
elected to life and have heaven settled on him as an entailed estate, and 
another be ordained to death and be ‘ held in the way thereto,’ or that one 
be ‘ blessed’ because he has held the orthodox creed, and another be ‘ cursed ” 
because he has madea mistake in the most profound of all sciences”? (p. 206). 
‘“‘ It was quite allowable that theology should formulate doctrines on subjects 
that Jesus never mentioned, such as original sin; and elaborate theories on 
facts Jesus left in their simplicity, such as his sacrifice’ (p. 265). There is no 
need of opposing contempt for doctrinal sentiments as thus stated. And 
just as little for such zeal in condemning them, seeing that hardly any one 
past or present has so set forth Christian doctrine. But it is deplorable for 
_Dr. Watson to repeat these and other caricatures of doctrines of the Reformed 
Churches; the more as he holds a ministerial relation that implies his ad- 
herence to them. The present interest, however, is the main subject he 
treats, and how likely Dr. Watson is to get and give forth the mind of Christ 
from the words of Jesus, when he so wrenches the well-weighed words of 
theologies and creeds. 

Dr. Watson does not confine himself to inuendoes, Naming evangelical 
creeds from Nice to the Westminster Assembly, and referring to character- 
istic doctrines found in them, he pointedly disparages and repudiates them. 
Not that he has no praise for the creeds. He says: ‘*‘ Why should we ques- 
tion that the Spirit of Jesus was in the Council of Trent and the Westminster 
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Assembly ”’ [as well as in the Apostolic Council in Jerusalem and the church 
at Antioch] (p. 45). But such praise is disparaging by its very implications, 
showing rather that both the apostolic and all other councils are -held in poor 
esteem. Accordingly he continues: “ It was disappointing that Trent did 
not give relief for the tyranny of the priesthood ; yet it did reform the disci- 
pline of the Roman Church ; that Westminster ignored the evangelization of 
the world; yet it conceived a very majestic idea of God.’? With the incon- 
sistency of petulance, he says: ‘‘ From time to time these problems [Trinity, 
Person of Christ, the Atonement, Means of Grace, etc.] have been discussed, 
and the conclusions of the majority formed into dogmas which have been 
made the test of Christianity ’ (p. 19). And again: ‘‘ No church since the 
early centuries has had the courage to formulate an ethical creed ”’ (p. 21). 
For nothing but petulance could venture to represent the Augsburg Con- 
fession, laid before Charles V, as ‘‘ the conclusion of a majority,’’ or so rep- 
resent any of the Reformed Confessions, Westminster with the rest. As for 
the assertion about ‘ an ethical creed,’’ its hardiness of misstatement is be- 
wildering. Every one knows that the reformation of discipline that Dr. 
Watson ascribes to the Council of Trent was due to the courage of the Re- 
formers embodied in the creeds of the Protestant Churches. Every well- 
taught Presbyterian knows that the Westminster Larger Catechism in its 
exposition of the commandments exhibits a fullness and minuteness of 
ethical precept unparalleled elsewhere,and with constant regard for the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, which Dr. Watson charges all the creeds of Christendom 
with ignoring (p. 15). 

Dr. Watson, of course, knows better about theologians, Reformers and 
creeds; and the book shows that he does. He says, indeed: ‘Chief Re- 
formers almost literally dictated creeds to nations”’ (p. 9). One thinks, for 
instance, of Luther at the Diet at Worms, and of Calvin dedicating his Jnsti- 
tutes of Theology to Francis I just after the martyrdoms of the Reformed in 
Paris and elsewhere in France. But (p. 11), says: ‘* This has been the work 
of all Reformers from Tauler to Luther, from Luther to Wesley—to unearth 
the evangel of Jesus from the mass of dogmas and rites which have overlaid 
it.’ Theologians, however, and Reformers and creeds stand for revealed 
truths that are obnoxious to Dr. Watson, hence his petulance, of which some 
more samples : ‘* Theological science has shown an unfortunate tendency to 
monopolize the cross, till the symbol of salvation has been lifted out of the 
ethical setting of the Gospels and planted in an environment of doctrine. 
The cross has been too laboriously traced back to decrees and inserted into 
covenants; it has been too exclusively stated in terms of Justification and 
Propitiation. This is a misappropriation of the cross; it is a violation of its 
purpose” (p. 117). ‘* Jesus did not describe His cross as a satisfaction to 
God, else he had hardly asked His disciples to share it; He always spoke of 
it asa regeneration of man, and therefore Jesus declares that if a man be 
His disciple he must carry it daily. Theology has one territory, which is 
theory ; religion has another, which is life, and the cross belongs to religion. 
The Gospels do not represent the cross as a judicial transaction between 
Jesus and God, on which He throws not the slightest light, but a new force 
which Jesus has introduced into life, and which He prophesies will be its re- 
demption. The cross may be made into a doctrine; it was prepared by Jesus 
asa discipline” (p. 118). ‘The parable [of the unjust steward] does lend 
itself to that material theology, whether Rome or,.Geneva, which teaches 
that heaven can be literally bought. Whether the price be the merits of 
Jesus, or the merits of saints, the sufferings of Jesus, or the alms of peni- 
ents, does not matter, since in either case the principle is the same and is 
clearly unreasonable. Heaven is a spiritual state, and its settlement on 
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any person, either on account of a payment in blood or money, isan absurdity”’ 
(p. 288). 

The foregoing illustrates how Dr. Watson corrects theologies and 
creeds by the words of Jesus. Does he do the same with apostles? It ap- 
pears that he does in the instances cited above; for some of the doctrine 
corrected in theologies and creeds is so plainly apostolic that one would un- 
derstand the reference to be to apostles, except that Dr. Watson mentions 
the others. A noticeable difference appears in the treatment of the apostles. 
In the whole book there is only one quotation of words of an apostle, a mere 
expression. Close scrutiny has detected only eight expressions beside that 
are borrowed from apostolic diction. It might be no fault to give sole atten- 
tion to the words of Jesus ina study of the mind of Jesus. But it would 
puzzle any Christian to express what he finds to be the mind of the Master 
without using some of the Christian idiom derived from His apostles. If Dr. 
Watson could do this strange thing, one marvels why he should wish ‘to do 
so. Did he do it unconsciously ? Then what sort of ‘* Christian conscious- 
ness’ is it that can express itself with hardly a phrase that shows acquaint- 
ance with the chief of Christian classics ? If he did it deliberately, as he de. 
liberately ignores the witness of the apostles to Christ, that would be most 
expressive silence. As to what good Christians may feel on discovering 
this, better let Dr. Watson say, who is a master in expressing feelings. For 
this, what he says about a supposed discovery, will serve, mutatis mutandis. 
**One is aghast to discover that the doctrine of [the Fatherhood of God] 
which Jesus put in the forefront of His teaching . . . . did not leave a trace 
on the dominant theology of the early Church, and long passed out of Chris- 
tian consciousness. .... It is inexcusable..... This silence from the 
date of the Greek fathers to the arrival of the modern broad churchman has 
been more than an omission; it has been a heresy’ (p. 265). Even the few 
instances where the diction of Acts and Epistles is borrowed betray mistakes. 
It is said: ** Jesus transforms immortality into life’ (p. 72). Christian dis- 
course derives this diction from a mistranslation of 2 Tim. ii. 10, now ren- 
dered correctly in the Revited Version: ‘‘ Christ Jesus... . brought life 
and incorruption to light.”? Moreover the Bible only once mentions im- 
mortality ; and then to say of God: ‘‘ Who only hath immortality ” (1 Tim. 
vi. 14). Itis said: ‘* Jesus entered into their [His sufferings’] meaning before 
the end, because they were bringing His humanity to the fullness of perfec- 
tion” (p. 124). It is from Heb. v. 9, that Christian discourse erroneously 
borrows the expression: ‘t Jesus was perfected through suffering,” in the 
sense of perfected in moral and manly character. What the text really says 
is, that Jesus, who was holy, guileless and undefiled, by what He suffered, 
especially death, was perfected as a great priest to save all that come unto 
God by Him. It is said: ‘* Anyone who shifts the centre of his life from the 
world which is seen to the world which is unseen deserves to be called a be- 
liever. Abraham was the first man in history who dared to make this ven- 
ture .... and is to this day the father of the faithful” (p. 139). The last 
phrase is borrowed from Rom. iv. 11. But there Abraham’s faith appears, 
not as apprehending a spiritual world distinguished from the physical, but 
as relying on a promise that was to be realized in both physical and spiritual 
well-being. Contending that character is the passport to heaven, Dr. 
Watson says: ‘‘ Keeping one commandment of love, they had kept all the 
others, and had a right to enter in by the gate into the city’ (p. 285). But 
Rev. xxii. 14, the source of this diction, says: ‘‘ Blessed are they that wash 
their robes that they may have the right to come to the tree of life, and may 
enter in by the gate into the city.””> The washing is ‘‘ in the blood of the 
Lamb,” the meaning of which is plain. But Dr. Watson says: “ Jesus’ 
48 
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blood will give white robes which are the dress of heaven; the faithful use 
of riches will produce character which is the passport to heaven” (p. 284). 
This appears, then, to be an instance of correcting an apostle rather than of 
mistaking his meaning. 

There are, however, instances of express correction of apostles. The best 
sample is one that Dr. Watson emphasizes as if in that case he could be per- 
fectly sure, and also fear no successful contradiction. He advocates in 
chap. xv, that view of The Kingdom of God that F. D. Maurice expounded, 
and which Dr. Watson, as well as others, calls the Broad Church view. He 
says: ‘‘ It has been a calamity that for long Christians paid hardly any atten- 
tion to the idea of the kingdom of Jesus, on which He was always insisting, 
and gave their whole mind to the entirely different idea of the Church, which 
Jesus mentioned only once with intention in a passage of immense difficulty. 
The kingdom idea flourishes in every corner of the three Gospels, and lan- 
guishes in the Acts and Epistles, while the Church idea is practically non- 
existent in Jesus’ sermons, but saturates the letters of St. Paul. This means 
that the idea which unites has been forgotten, the idea which separates has 
been magnified. With all respect to the ablest apostle of Jesus, one may be 
allowed to express his regret that St. Paul had not said less about the Church 
and more about the kingdom ” (p. 320). Even from Dr. Watson’s point of 
view he misrepresents Paul, as the most cursory examination shows. The 
word ecclesia occurs only sixty times in Paul’s epistles; which makes ‘“ satu- 
rated’? an extravagant descriptive ; the more so as mention of the subject 
and not the number of times the word occurs gives the just impression. But 
the most common reference where the word occurs is to local companies of 
believers, which are called churches. Not even Dr. Watson can regret that 
Paul’s epistles are so full of proof of what Paul affirmed: ‘there is that 
which presseth upon me daily, anxiety for all the churches” (2 Cor. xi. 28). 
The mention that offends is of the Church as a total, and as peculiarly dear 
to Christ as ‘* His body ”’ (diction that Dr. Watson even is glad to borrow, 
p. 169). But in the Acts and Epistles of Paul (omitting Hebrews), Paul is 
found to mention the Church in this sense only nine times; whereas, in the 
same limits, he speaks of the kingdom fifteen times. Closer scrutiny also 
shows that he preached ‘‘ the kingdom idea ”’ identically as Christ did. He 
everywhere began with that (Acts xiv. 22, xxviii. 23). Had his mission been 
like the Baptist’s, or Jesus’ own (Matt. xv. 24), to prepare the way for the 
new dispensation or begin it, his preaching would have been like theirs. 
But he gathered believers into churches, and preached and wrote to them as 
such, and referred to the totality of churches as the Church of Christ. Jesus 
also gathered disciples and preached particularly to them, and had a special 
word for that totality of the sheep that made His ‘ one flock ’’ (John x. 16). 
Whether called “ flock ”’ or ‘‘ church,” the thing is the same, and so is the 
** idea,”? and both names have been current “ from the beginning.”’ So that 
on this head Dr. Watson has misrepresented, not only the mind of Paul, but 
also the mind of the Master. 

Mistakes like the above, whether they be regarded as careless use of Chris- 
tian diction derived from apostles, or mistaking its proper meaning and use, 
or mistaken and rash correction of apostles, warn the reader still more 
seriously than his petulant corrections of theologies and creeds do, to receive 
with caution what Dr. Watson represents as the mind of Jesus. His mas- 
terly style and unmistakable earnestness and impetuosity, Peter like, carry 
his company with him. His statements have the force of obviousness. As 
many of them correctly state the truth, the reading of this book will be help- 
ful to persons, as the fervent Apollos was to such as like himself ‘* knew only 
the baptism of John.” But half truths, that is statements only half true, 
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may be made in the same way and with the same forcibleness, which promotes 
error. This book abounds in such statements intended to represent the mind 
of Christ. Priscillas and Aquilas that have learned from apostles can ‘ ex- 
pound the way of God more carefully.” 

Much that is the mind of Jesus receives no treatment in this book; it 
would be unreasonable to blame it on that account. But if something is 
said to be the mind of Jesus that is not His mind, or something is denied as 
His mind which is His mind, serious notice should be taken of it. Chap. ix» 
that in general is so fine, begins thus: ‘‘ Nothing is easier than to create a 
religion; one only needs self-confidence and foolscap paper..... One 
never knows when a new religion may not be advertised. .... No person 
with any sense of humor resents one of these efforts to stimulate the jaded 
palate of society, unless it be paraded a season too long and threatens to be- 
come a bore.”? Such serious things ought not to be treated so flippantly. 
The same might be said of new theologies with more reason, and Dr. Watson 
means this book as a contribution to ‘‘the new theology,”’ the future of 
which he traces (p. 269). We would not have it treated either as he treats 
new religions or old theologies and creeds. 

This article necessarily can specify but few of the misrepresentations of 
the mind of Jesus in this book. Instances have already appeared in citations 
already given. Some of these are extravagant statements, or large inferences 
from small premises, which one is reluctant to take seriously, but would 
rather refer to style, or ‘‘ poetic license,” or paradox, or some other euphe- 
mism for carelessness in stating the truth. As further samples take this 
double paradox: ‘‘Jesus never succeeded in public save once; when He was 
crucified: He never failed in private save once; with Pontius Pilate” (p. 
108). And: ‘Jesus did not denounce sin’ (p. 118). ‘‘He used to take 
young men home with Him who wished to ask questions ”’ (p. 103) (inferred 
from John i. 88—Jesus, who had not where to lay His head!). ‘Jesus did 
not think highly of physical miracles..... He wrought them with great 
reserve; He depreciated their spiritual value on all occasions” (p. 146). 
‘“*He did not once command them [His disciples] to love God ”’ (p. 164). 
Nevertheless, a style that puzzles the reader to know the mind of the writer 
is a confusing medium for expressing the mind of the Master. 

Still more confusing are the contradictory statements. As further 
samples take: “Jesus did refer to His death, its purpose and effect in images 
so lucid and convincing that they admit of no improvement ” (p. 33), and 
‘Jesus never used life and death in a physical sense with emphasis, unless 
when He spoke of laying down His own life, and no one knows what was 
hidden in that mystery’ (p. 73). Another: ‘‘ What must strike every per- 
son about Jesus’ sermon [on the Mount] is that it is not metaphysical, but 
ethical’ (p. 17). ‘‘ This is my commandment, that ye love one another as I 
have loved you. It is the Sermon on the Mount in brief’ (p. 20). And: 
“The Law of Love in the sphere of metaphysics is the analogue of the law 
of gravitation in the sphere of physics.”?> The book has not many as patent 
contradictions as these, which are selected for their quality of being easily 
quotable. But not a little contradiction occurs more diffusely expressed. 
It is no relief to suppose that one contrary counteracts the error of its oppo- 
site. Confusion of contraries is a common mental process, and the amalgam 
is not the truth, but error. Discourse that exhibits it is not fitted to repre- 
sent the mind of Him who is the truth, and whoever discourses so shows 
that he speaks of the mind of Jesus before he has adequately learned that 
mind. 

The most serious, because the most comprehensive misstatement of the 
mind of the Master, is that one which is a fundamental principle of this book. 
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It was Jesus’ will that His apostles should make Him known toall the world, 
and that hearing them should be and continue to be hearing Him. The denial 
of this is the fundamental principle of this book. That will was expressed 
by Jesus to the apostles that were with Him from the beginning and while 
He was with them. It was reiterated by Him to Paul, who was called to be 
an apostle after Jesus ascended to heaven. Ananias was Jesus’ messenger 
to say to Paul: ‘‘ The God of our fathers hath appointed thee to know His 
will, and to see his Righteous One and to hear a voice from his mouth. 
For thou shalt be a witness for him unto all men of what thou hast seen and 
heard ’’ (Acts xxii. 14). Luke’s Gospel is Dr. Watson’s favorite Scripture. 
Luke is as good for what he records in Acts as for what he records in his 
Gospel. Here he records the words of Jesus that were spoken from heaven. 
The mind of the Master therein expressed Dr. Watson ignores, and thereby 
disqualifies himself for representing the mind of Jesus uttered when He 
walked on earth. He willfully takes a situation of greater disadvantage for 
learning the mind of Christ than that of the apostles when Christ was with 
them, whom Dr. Watson describes as being then ‘‘ honest, dense children 
of Judaism, interrupting Jesus with hopeless questions,” about whom Jesus 
had “no fond delusion that they were entering into His mind or could ex- 
pound His words ”’ (p. 40). 

Accordingly, Dr. Watson uses capital words and the very diction of Jesus’ 
discourse in only a part of their sense, or in a changed sense. He says: 
“‘ With Jesus, from first to last, sin is selfishness”’ (p. 98). But Jesus said: 
“Tf I had not come and spoken unto them they had not had sin: but now 
they have no excuse for their sin.’’ It is impossible to substitute ‘‘ selfish- 
ness’ for ‘‘ sin’? in that statement and make sense of it, which shows that 
Dr. Watson has not expressed the mind of the Master about sin. He says: 
** According to Jesus, the selfish man was lost ; the unselfish man was saved ”’ 
(p. 103). Lost and saved are great words with Jesus, and to begin at all with 
Him we must know the meaning first of lost and then of saved. Jesus said: 
“The Son of Man came to seek and to save that which was lost.’? The 
English ‘‘ lost ’”? cannot possibly be covered by ‘‘ selfish man;”’ still less can 
“* perish,’ and least of all the Greek verb of which both are translations. 
Dr. Watson has not given the mind of Jesus about the lost estate of sinners 
that is in the most familiar of all Jesus’ words: ‘* Whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish,’? nor about the state of salvation and the source 
whence it comes, of which Jesus spoke to the woman of Samaria: ‘‘ Salva- 
tion is from the Jews.’’ He says: ‘‘Jesus,in a fine moment of inspiration, 
conferred the name of the Cross on His discipline of perfection. The Cross 
- is the symbol of self-renunciation and self-sacrifice, and is Jesus’ method of 
salvation ’’ (p. 115). Quotations above show how Dr. Watson minimizes, 
almost to ignoring, the virtue of Christ’s death on the cross as a transaction 
accomplished agreeably to the will of God expressed in covenants of promise. 
This is far below the mind of Jesus, and even direct contradiction of it. 
Jesus at the beginning of His ministry said to Nicodemus: ‘‘ The Son of 
Man must be lifted up, that whoso believeth on him may inherit eternal life. 
For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.’’ And after 
the accomplished fact and His resurrection, He said, referring to prophecy: 
‘*Behooved it not the Christ to suffer these things, and to enter into his 
glory?” Is not this ‘‘ planting the cross in an environment of doctrine and 
tracing it back to decrees and covenants ?”’? In blaming theology and creeds 
for this Dr. Watson blames the Master. 

He also uses words to express Jesus’ mind that Jesus never used at all, or 
never with any application to Himself and His saving work ; for instance, 
grace, reprobate, sacrifice, atonement, justification, regeneration. These are 
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from the vocabulary of apostles. Others are from the vocabulary of theology 
and creeds, as Original Sin, Trinity, Incarnation. This, which every one 
must do, of course should be done with scrupulous regard of the meaning 
that those intended who made these words current, giving them their value, 
like current coin of the kingdom. Such scrupulousness Dr. Watson does not 
show. He uses grace, sacrifice, atonement, justification, regeneration in 
senses that greatly lower their value. ‘This is debasing the good coin of the 
kingdom. If men think the current coin of the realm is inadequate currency 
for all demands, let them not debase that which is pure to secure a wider 
currency. Let them issue what they can create themselves and give it the 
value they are able. It will soon appear whether it is mere fiat money. 
Most of all to be deplored is the lowered value this disciple of Jesus gives to 
the word ‘‘ sacrifice ”’ as descriptive of the Master’s mind in going to die on 
the cross. He will have it that to Jesus, as to His disciples, the cross was 
only a discipline to perfect His humanity. ‘‘ The perfection of Jesus was the 
fruit of the cross” (p. 125). He repeatedly repels the thought that Jesus’ 
dying was a priestly act, by which, as by a sacrifice, He redeemed sinners. 
Some instances have appeared in what has been cited for other purposes. 
Peter, not understanding its need and import, and ignorant of the resurrec- 
tion, said of the mere dying of Jesus: ‘‘ Be it far from thee, Lord.”? This 
disciple, whom the risen and glorified Master by His apostle commands to 
preach: ‘‘ Being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved from the 
wrath of God through Him ” (Rom. v. 9), says: Be it far from thee, Lord, 
to mean that. May the Master that watched for the most eminent of the 
Twelve, by reproof and intercession do the same for this disciple, that 
‘* when once he has turned again he may stablish his brethren.” 
Philadelphia, Pa. SAMUEL T. LOWRIE. 


The Charter of the Church. Six Lectures on the Spiritual Principle of Non- 
conformity. By Rev. P. T. Forsyth,M.A., D.D., Cambridge. 12mo, pp. vi, 
102. (London: Alexander & Shepheard, 1896.) A singularly broad-minded, 
clear and spiritual exposition of the position of the Nonconformist Churches in 
England, given in a series of six discourses, originally delivered in Cam- 
bridge. Dr. Forsyth is not quite a Nonconformist of the old type, and we 
think that the old type has not been improved, in either lucidity or precision 
of thought, by the Ritschlianism which he has admitted into his heart to 
modify it. But he stands clearly and solidly on the spiritual ground of the 
old Nonconformity, and pleads earnestly and eloquently for the spiritual 
charter of the Church. To the outside onlooker the supreme danger to which 
the Nonconforming churches stand exposed in England to-day appears to be 
that they may sink religion itself in opposition to Establishment. There is, 
after all, something worse than Erastianism. There is also something infi- 
nitely better; and the merit of Dr. Forsyth’s volume is that he clearly points 
to it——Golden Thoughts on the Higher Life. By Dr. Johann Tauler. 
Translated by M. A.C. With an Introductory Notice by T. M. Lindsay, 
D.D. 16mo, pp. 128. (Glasgow: David Bryce & Son.) ——Golden Thoughts 
from the Book of Spiritual Poverty. By Dr. Johann Tauler. Translated by 
M. A.C. With an Introductory Notice by T.M. Lindsay, D.D. 16mo, pp. 
120. (Glasgow: David Bryce & Son.) The part which the writings of 
Tauler have played, not only in the history of mysticism, but also in the pre- 
servation of personal religion in the world and in the development of evangeli- 
cal theology, naturally turns the eyes of all Christians from time to time back 
to them. Nor do we ever recur to these fountains without tinding water re- 
freshing to the soul. A mystic of the mystics, there is much in Tauler which 
cannot be assimilated by a sane Christian spirit; but all the depth of God- 
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longing and all the uplift of true religious emotion is there, too. He has been 
too little studied by English readers, as, indeed, he has never been made 
properly accessible to them. Miss Winkworth published a translation of his 
Sermons some years ago. Now Miss Currie has given us these two welcome 
volumes of copious extracts, the one from the Marrow of the Soul and the 
other from the Imitation of Christ’s Life of Poverty—which, though now it is 
doubted whether it be really Tauler’s, yet embodies certainly the same type 
of thought. The little books are nicely got up, and should prove a welcome 
addition to our devotional literature.—— Better Things for Sons of God. By 
George T. Lemmon. 12mo, pp. 184. (New York: Eaton & Mains; Cin- 
cinnati: Curts & Jennings, 1896.) A series of stirring papers—perhaps ad- 
dresses originally—dedicated ‘‘to George D. Herron and John G. Woolley, 
the twin Baptists, who proclaim the political coming of the King whom I 
adore ;’’ and written somewhat in the spirit of these fervent preachers of 
righteousness. —— Christ Enough. By Hannah Whitall Smith.— Joy, Rest 
and Faith. By Henry Drummond.—Home Making. By Ian Maclaren. 
(New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham, 1896.) Three beautifully printed and 
exquisitely bound square duodecimo tracts, by favorite authors—each char- 
acteristic of its writer.——The Prohibition Handbook. With Numerous 
Tables and Diagrams. By George B. Waldron, M.A., Statistical Editor of 
The Voice, ete. Paper, 12mo, pp. 158. (New York, London and Toronto: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1896.) A marvelously compressed and complete body 
of facts relative to the whole subject of the traffic in intoxicants, which the 
student of the subject will find an invaluable vade mecum. It is published in 
a form to invite carrying in the pocket, and is adapted for rapid consultation 
in times of need. 


VI.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


OccULT JAPAN; OR, THE WAY OF THE GODs. By PERCIVAL LOWELL. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1894. 


Shin-to, or the Way of the Gods—so called as distinguishing it from Butsu- 
do, or the Way of Buddha—is the ancient faith of Japan. Connected with 
it are various more or less esoteric rites and practices. Of these Mr. Lowell 
has made a particular study. He groups them.in two classes—miracles and 
incarnations. In both alike the cause is supernatural, the direct action of 
the gods. They differ as to the subject. In the case of a miracle, the sub- 
ject is a thing ; in that of an incarnation, a person. By special arrangements 
made with Shinto priests, Mr. Lowell was granted the privilege of witness- 
ing numerous exhibitions. 

Three of the miracles are described in detail. In the first, the priest, al- 
most entirely stripped of his clothing, sprinkles and then drenches himself 
with water from a boiling cauldron, but without in the least scalding his 
skin. The second is the feat of walking over fire. A bed of glowing char- 
coal is prepared, three or four feet wide and ten or twelve long. Over this 
a company of priests and others walk barefoot, but unscathed. The third 
miracle consists in mounting, likewise barefoot, a ladder whose rungs are 
keen Japanese sword blades set with their edges up. Mr. Lowell finds a 
partial explanation of these facts in the dexterity of the performers; in the 
covering of the bed of coals with a liberal sprinkling of salt, scattered over 
it ostensibly for the sake of purification ; in an unusual thickness of the skin ; 
and in the readiness on the part of the spectators to be deceived. A combi- 
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nation of a thick cuticle and a thick skull, is his epigrammatic way of put- 
ting it. 

In the incarnations there are two principal participants: one, the god- 
possessed ; the other, the medium of possession. The one to be possessed 
takes his seat with a wand in his hand to which are attached strips of paper 
called gohei, always conspicuous in Shinto temples. The medium violently 
contorts his fingers and vehemently implores the descent of the god. Pres- 
ently the wand trembles, the subject sways to and fro and enters a state of 
ecstasy. Ina poor subject that is all. Ina better one, mumbled replies are 
made to questions put. Ina really good subject, the answers are given in an 
unnatural tone, but in language that is quite intelligible. The information 
thus obtained is always of trivial value; and, in the experience of Mr. 
Lowell, sometimes not in accordance with truth. In many instances the 
good subject becomes so only after months of practice. In some of the tem- 
ples children are trained. They turn summersaults, climb ladders and dance 
in a frenzied fashion—the girls with about the usual decorum of dervishes; 
the boys with still less of self-control. They are, however, all swayed by the 
will of the priest, who by a word subdues any over-violent possession. The 
explanations of these incarnations is to be found in the fact that they belong 
to the class of phenomena frequently exhibited in hypnotism. 

Before turning from this part of the subject Mr. Lowell devotes a chapter 
to pilgrims and pilgrimages. During the summer months all Japan is filled 
with companies of pilgrims on their way to shrines, or sacred mountain 
peaks. Each of these pilgrims belongs to some pilgrim club, and in the case 
of some of these clubs the club exists for the sake of incarnation. For the 
most part the possession takes place on certain lofty peaks. The most note- 
worthy of these is Ontake. 

But the question naturally arises, How has it come to pass that these 
phenomena are so frequent in Japan? Frequent with a frequency, so Mr. 
Lowell holds, quite unmatched elsewhere. This question the author dis- 
cusses at length. He believes these phenomena to be the necessary outcome 
of an essential peculiarity of the Japanese nature. The Japanese as a nation 
are, so he thinks, to a strange degree lacking in personality. 

Personality is a thing of more or less. In some it is stiong, in others 
weak. This is a matter of daily observation. In women it is, as a rule, far 
less highly developed than in men. The simple fact that a woman changes 
her name at marriage without a mental revolution is one among many proofs 
of the fact. This will not command the assent of such as are now zealously 
endeavoring to ‘‘ make of woman an inferior sort of man;”’ but it is true. 
The marked characteristic of woman is receptivity rather than originality. 
Of nations likewise, not less that of individuals, it is obvious that some 
possess the quality to a degree not possessed by others. An outstanding ex- 
ample of a race of strong personality is presented by the English. The same 
is true of Europe generally as compared with Asia; and, among Asiatics, 
the Japanese are in this respect conspicuously weak. In all their history 
they have been receptive rather than originative. It is hardly too much to 
say that the whole nation is to-day undergoing a process of hypnotization. 
And what is a fact to-day as regards Europe was equally a fact centuries ago 
with respect to China. In this elemental racial characteristic is to be found 
the answer to the question, How has it happened that these phenomena, 
grouped under the term incarnation, prevail so widely in Japan ? 

Mr. Lowell concludes with a discussion of personality in general. In the 
course of the discussion such statements as the following occur: ‘‘ Ideas 
consist apparently of molecular motion. An idea, in short, is a mode of 
motion.”? ‘‘The truth is that the only logical explanation of matter and 
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mind is that the two are one, and that the life-principle of the whole is some 
mode of motion. When we have, as we say, an idea, what happens inside us 
is probably something like this: the neural current of molecular change 
passes up the nerves, and through the ganglia reaches at last the cortical 
cells and excites a change there. Now the nerve-cells have been so often 
thrown into this particular form of wave-motion that they vibrate with great 
ease. The nerves, in short, are good conductors, and the current passes 
swiftly along them, but when it reaches the cortical cells it finds a set of 
molecules which are not so accustomed to this special change. The current 
encounters resistance, and in overcoming this resistance it causes the cells to 
glow. This white-heating of the cells we call consciousness. Consciousness, 
in short, is probably nerve-glow.”’ Mr. Lowell’s discussion of personality is 
not likely to prove conclusive to some at least of the readers of this REVIEW ; 
but few of them would deny that his views are set forth in a way that is 
highly entertaining. Take the following as a single illustration: ‘‘ Darwin’s 
doctrine was held for many years by most religious folk to be impious, and 
it is still so held by a few of them. .... Darwin committed the unpardon- 
able crime of recognizing his own poor relations. The justice of this recog- 
nition has now nearly universally been conceded, and to-day practically no- 
body disputes the essential kinship of all living things. But the snobbist 
instinct that opposed it still survives, and it is bound to survive so long as 
we remain largely creatures of instinct.” 

To one who has been a resident in Japan Mr. Lowell’s descriptions are 
true down to the last detail. Many of his pages are bubbling over with 
humor. Here and there is a trace of something somewhat akin to flippancy. 
But the reader readily forgives the author. The literary quality of the work 
throughout is most charming. 

Lawrenceville, N. J. WILLIAM IMBRIE, 


John Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso and Lycidas. Edited with Notes 
and Introductions by William P. Trent, M.A., Professor of English in the 
University of the South. 12mo, pp. xviii, 181.——Sir Walter Scott’s Wood- 
stock. Edited with Notes and an Introduction by Bliss Perry, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Oratory and Asthetic Criticism in the College of New Jersey. 
12mo, pp. xxxi, 566.— Daniel DeFoe’s Journal of the Plague Year. Edited 
with Notes and an Introduction by George Rice Carpenter, Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia College. 12mo, pp. xxiv, 
Daniel Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration and Other Addresses. 
Edited with Notes and an Introduction by Fred. Newton Scott, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Michigan. 12mo, pp. 
xliii, 187.—— Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. Edited with Notes and an Intro- 
duction by James Greenleaf Croswell, A.B., Head Master of Brearley School, 
ete. 12mo, pp. lii, 89.——Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
Edited with Notes and an Introduction by Herbert Bates, A.B., Instructor 
in English in the University of Nebraska. 12mo, pp. xl, 48. (New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896.) These are subsequent volumes of 
the series of English classics now issuing by the Messrs. Longmans, Green 
& Co., under the general editorship of Prof. Carpenter, the initial volumes 
of which have already been noticed in this REVIEW (Vol. vi, p. 795). The 
high standard of work which was set by the volumes then noticed is sus- 
tained ; and the series seems admirably designed to meet the end sought by 
the National Committee of Ten. With books like these in hand for ‘‘ read- 
ing’ and “study ”’ it will be hard if teachers may not attain better results 
than heretofore in the English departments of our schools. 
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